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XXII. THE GRATEFUL LION 
A Stupy IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MEDIZVAL NARRATIVE 


I have recently expressed the opinion that the story of 
Androcles and the Lion, a tour de force by Apion the Egyptian, 
was suggested to its author by an actual occurrence in the 
amphitheatre at Rome; and that Apion supplied both motiva- 
tion and decorative incident out of his own fertile fancy, much 
as a journalist of our own time would elaborate a column 
sensation out of a small nucleus of fact.! 

In the present paper, I propose to show how Apion’s story 
developed after his own day: on the one hand perpetuating 
itself in an almost literary succession, without much variation; 
and on the other hand giving rise to an expanding series of tales 
which, disseminated for the most part orally during the earlier 
Middle Ages, reached its highest development in Chrétien’s 
Yvain, in that charming group of incidents which Mr. O. M. 
Johnston calls “The Episode of Yvain, the Lion, and the 
Serpent.’” 

Although it is generally assumed that Chrétien’s material for 
this episode comes ultimately from the Androcles—possibly 
through the legend of Golfier de Lastours*—no one has yet 


! The Charles Mills Gayley Anniversary Papers, Berkeley, 1922; pp. 197-213. 

? This is the title of two articles by Mr. Johnston: see Proceedings of tie 
American Philol. Assoc., XXXII, li; Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache, XXXI, 
157 ff. 

So Wendelin Foerster (“Kristian-Wérterbuch,” Romanische Bibliothek V, 
Einleitung, p. 99); G. Baist (“Der dankbare Léwe,” Romanische Forschungen, 
XXIX, 317); O. M. Johnston (Proc. Am. Philol. Assoc., \.c.). The most signifi- 
cant variation from this view has been presented by Mr. A. C. L. Brown (‘‘The 
Knight of the Lion,” P. M. L. A. XX, 673-706). 
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reconciled the striking differences between the Androcles and 
Chrétien’s story. If the Amdrocles (however indirectly or 
through however many intermediaries) is to be regarded as the 
ultimate source of the lion-episode in the Yvain, some answer 
must be found to the vexing question which Baist begged in 
1910‘: How shall we account for the combat between lion and 
serpent, which, in the medieval tale, replaces the thorn as the 
element of distress from which the hero releases the lion? And 
how explain the differences in setting, in the hero’s quality, and 
in the development of the tale after the rescue, which set the 
Yvain far apart from the Androcles in all except their most 
fundamental features? To these questions I shall try to give 
an answer; though that answer must necessarily be somewhat 
general and conjectural. 

Since the legend of Golfier (which may be quite as old as the 
Y vain, or even older®) has been regarded by distinguished scholars 
as Chrétien’s source,®) or as one of his sources, I shall examine the 
relations of these two twelfth century versions with some care. 
I shall try to show that Chrétien’s episode and the Golfier- 
legend are independent derivatives from a common source, 
which must already have possessed much of that romantic and 
chivalrous character ascribed by Mr. A. C. L. Brown partly to 
Chrétien’s own genius, and partly to the influence of some such 
legend as the Golfier, or to an unknown Oriental tale.’ In the 
demonstration of that common source, in my investigation into 
its probable character and the manner of its descent from the 


‘“Der dankbare Léwe,” p. 317: “dass in der ersten Hilfte des 11. Jahr- 
hunderts die Schlange an Stelle des Dorns in das Thema getreten. . . . war.’’ 

5 The earliest record of the association of the grateful lion with Golfier is in 
the Chronicle of Jaufré de Vigeois, which was finished in 1184. But that the 
story was known somewhat earlier appears from allusions to it in poems by the 
troubadours Guillem Magret and Gaucelm Faidit. See A. Pillet: “Ein unged- 
rucktes Gedicht des Troubadours Guillem Magret und die Sage von Golfier de 
Las Tors,” Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, XII- 
XIV, 640-647; and F. Naudieth, “Der Trobador Guillem Magret,” Zft. fiir 
rom. Philol. LII, 94-8, 118-119. 

* Particularly by Johnston (Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., XXXII, li; and 
Gaidoz, “Le Chevalier au Lion,” Mélusine, V, col. 217 ff, 241 ff. Even Mr. 
Brown suggests that Chrétien may have used a legend like that of Golfier 
(“Knight of the Lion,” p. 686, note 2). 

7 Loc. cit.; cf. Iwain, a Study in the Origins of Arthurian Romance, Harvard 
Studies and Notes, VIIT, 129-130. 
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Androcles, | undertake a task which, important as it is, has not 
hitherto been accomplished. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Brown lent even the shadow of 
his support to the theory that Chrétien’s lion-story comes from 
the Orient. His own Celtic theory* has much more foundation 
than the Oriental theory, in spite of Mr. Johnston’s brilliant 
attempts to demonstrate Oriental origin.® In the latter part of 
this paper, I shall discuss Mr. Brown’s opinions; and it will 
appear that I accept his fundamental argument that sub- 
stantially the entire Yoain is Celtic in origin. I accept his 
assumption that Chrétien found a guiding and helpful lion in 
his source; I share his belief that the Welsh “Lady of the 
Fountain’”’ is to be derived directly from that source, rather than 
from Chrétien himself;!’ but I regard that guiding lion which 
Chrétien probably found in his original as furnishing only the 
suggestion and the point of attachment for a grateful lion story 
which he found elsewhere. In view of the debate which still 
rages around the Celtic theory, I take a cowardly satisfaction in 
the reflection that my case, in this paper, does not depend on the 
ultimate acceptance or rejection of Mr. Brown’s theory. 


I. 


Much of the wild conjecture to which our story has given 
rise might have been obviated by a rigid definition of it. In 
the episode of Yvain, the Lion, and the Serpent we are dealing 
with the following theme: a hero delivers a lion from a serpent, 
and is thereafter faithfully served and helped by the grateful 
beast. It is precisely this situation for which we seek a source 
or sources. Given this definition, it at once appears that the 
fight between the lion and the serpent finds no parallel in the 
Androcles ; but it also appears that, apart from this one feature, 


8 In the “Knight of the Lion.” 

*See note 2, supra. 

10 This view has been advanced by Heinrich Goossens as well as by Mr. 
Brown (in “Knight of the Lion’’); cf. Goossen’s Ueber Sage, Quellen, und Kom- 
position des Chevalier au lyon, Paderborn, 1883. 

4 Such as Franz Settegast’s attempt to equate Yvain’s lion with the lions of 
Cybele (Antike Elemente im altfranzésischen Merowingerzyklus, nebst einem 
Anhang tiber den Chevalier au Lion, Leipzig, 1907), and Gaidoz’ unfortunate 
suggestion that the prototype of all grateful lions was a tame lion in the posses- 
sion of Rameses the Great (Mélusine V, loc. cit.). 
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our episode has exactly the same kernel as the Androcles. That 
kernel may be stated in these terms: a man delivers a lion from 
dire peril or suffering, and is rewarded by the lion’s lasting grati- 
tude. 

No parallel for this formula has been found in genuinely 
Oriental story; and none is likely to be. Mr. Johnston has dis- 
covered two Indian tales which are strikingly like the A ndrocles,” 
even to the detail of the thorn. But one of the two tales is 
entirely modern, and the other first appears six centuries later 
than the Androcles; neither one deals with lions; and in both, 
the grateful animals are not really animals at all, but super- 
natural beings in animal form.“ Inthe Androcles, in the Yvain, 
and in all other European grateful lion stories, the lion is con- 
ceived and received as a real animal: he is represented, no doubt, 
as nobler and more intelligent than we moderns regard him, but 
he is quite in accord with the natural history of his time. 
Moreover, in Oriental tales of the gratitude of animals the act 
of gratitude is a single one, which stops there; in our story, the 
lion’s gratitude manifests itself in a ceaseless devotion. 

Aside from Mr. Johnston’s examples, I know of only two tales 
from the Orient with which our episode could possibly be con- 
nected. These two tales both seem to reflect the influence of 
the Yvain, and one of them is very dubious. The first is 
Persian: it does seem to present a grateful lion; but an examina- 
tion of it‘does not strengthen the case for the Oriental origin of 
our episode. In the story “What the Rose did to the Cypress,’’™ 
the Lion-King brings an army of lions to help Prince Almas 
against his enemies. This friendly act is motivated by the 
hero’s courtesy: he had rubbed dust from the Lion-King’s face, 
brought him game, and served him courteously at meat! But 
this is no analogue to either the Yvain or the Androcles: the 
Lion-King cannot properly be called grateful at all, since the 
help he renders the hero is given in patronizing recognition of 
the latter’s good manners, rather than in thankfulness for a 


12 Zft fiir fransis. Sprache, XXXI, 161-2. Mr. Johnston’s Tale of the 
Tigers is from the collection of Maive stokes (Indian Fairy Tales, London 1880, 
pp. 153 ff.). ‘ 

13 These objections to Mr. Johnston’s oriental examples have been admirably 
stated by Baist, “Der dankbare Liwe,” pp. 318-319. 

™ Andrew Lang, Brown Fairy Book, 1914, pp. 1 ff. 
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genuine deliverance from suffering. Moreover, this tale has 
neither serpent nor thorn; the Lion-King is not even a beast, but 
a partly rationalized supernatural being: he speaks, conducts 
affairs, and marries a woman. Finally, the hero’s furnishing 
him with game seems an inverted reminiscence of the similar 
service rendered to Androcles, Golfier, or Yvain by their 
grateful lions. 

The second, and more dubious tale, preserved in the Relacién 
del Origen y Sucesso de los Xarifes of Diego de Torres,” is said 
by its author to have been current among the Moors in his own 
day, and to constitute the Moorish explanation of the name 
Babeceva (“Gate of the Lion’’), applied to one of the gates of Fez. 
The hero rescues a lion from a serpent, and is followed by the 
grateful beast to the gate in question; later a Moor presents the 
serpent’s head to the King, and claims a reward for slaying the 
monster. The hero, Don Alonso Perez de Guzman, easily refutes 
the claim by the well-worn method of showing the serpent’s 
tongue. The author represents Don Alonzo asa vassal and 
valiant champion of that Ferdinand who expelled the Moors 
from Spain, and as the ancestor of the Dukes of Medina- 
Sidonia. 

This tale cannot be genuine. It is unnecessary to point out 
that the event it narrates was supposed to have taken place in 
the closing years of the fifteenth century, more than three 
hundred years after the Yvain and the Golfier-legend were 
developed. The important point is that Diego deliberately 
falsified when he attributed the tale to the Moors, less than a 
century after their expulsion from Spain, by the very monarch 
in whose service the hero had distinguished himself. Would 
Moors, in that period at least, attribute so heroic an adventure 
to a Spaniard, the officer of their arch-enemy? Would Moors 
make a Spaniard the hero, and a Moor the villain, of the piece? 
Unquestionably Diego de Torres merely utilized a story which 
he already knew in another connection, and attached it to Guz- 
man to glorify the latter’s descendants, the house of Medina- 
Sidonia. 

% The French translation of this work by M. le Duc d’Angoulesme le Peére 
(Paris 1667), is incorrectly cited by Gaidoz (Mélusine V, col. 224). The chapter 
in question, both in the French translation and in the original, is LXXI. The 
original was published by Diego’s widow, at Seville, in 1586. 
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The story is told with such evident confusion that the hand of 
a botching redactor is most manifest. Don Alonso tells his 
adventure to the King of Fez, immediately after the event. The 
lion is at the gate, to corroborate the hero’s word. The King 
believes him, and gives orders that the gate be named in com- 
memoration of the hero’s valor and the lion’s gratitude. Some 
time later a Moor turns up with the serpent’s head, and gives 
himself out as its slayer. He is immediately believed; neither 
King nor court see any inconsistency, but act as if they had 
never heard Don Alonso’s story—in spite of the small matter of 
the lion still camping outside the gate. The hero must con- 
found the Moor by producing the serpent’s tongue before any- 
one ventures to question the false claimant. Don Diego most 
patently dished up a badly warmed re-hash of a tale he already 
knew, and invented a Moorish source to provide his narrative 
with some show of authority. 

What was his true source? The impostor and the serpent’s 
tongue furnish the clue. This is the universal mirchen-motive 
of the Impostor and the Tokens;!® but the particular form in 
which the motive is found here, in combination with the episode 
of the Knight, the Lion, and the Serpent, goes back to the 
German Wolfdietrich-Cycle, in which, for the first time, the 
Impostor motive is associated with the theme of the Grateful 
Lion. Don Diego’s story is therefore of no value at all as evi- 
dence for either African or Oriental origin. 

Yet on such ev:dence, and on none better, rests the theory 
that the Grateful Lion came from the Orient. The fact is 


16 See E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (Grimm Library, No. 2, Vol. 1; 
London, 1894), II, Chapter 1; Chapter 21, pp. 180 ff.—Tales which contain 
this motive usually represent the hero as rescuing a maiden from the dragon; 
his reward is the maiden’s hand. The Wolfdietrich, in which the rescue of a lion 
from a serpent was first combined with the motive of the impostor and the 
tokens, uses the dragons’ tongues to confound the false claimant; the hero’s 
reward is to be the Queen’s hand. The rescue of the lion seems to take the 
place of the rescue of the heroine. The Wolfdietrich has suffered a second con- 
tamination with material from the Brunswick-Cycle (Henry the Lion); the 
motive of the Impostor and the Tokens apparently came from the Tristan. 
Diege—whose false claimant asks an indefinite reward—evidently knew some 
(oral) version of our episode which, though derived from the Wolfdietrich, had 
fallen from its setting. His immediate source was probably one of a considerable 
number of short tales which form a deposit of Wolfdietrich detritus all over 


Europe. 
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that we have no proof that the Grateful Lion was ever known 
in the Orient, unless from Western sources. To be sure, the 
non-existence of a grateful lion story in the Orient today is no 
proof that such a story never existed there: the argumentum e 
silentio is not demonstration; but it does constitute strong 
presumptive evidence. The real case against the Oriental 
theory is that it is a mere ghost; that it rests on assertion with- 
out sound evidence. 

Even such scholars as Gaiuoz and Johnston have boldly 
asserted Oriental provenience for our episode, serpent-fight and 
all, on the slender basis of its attachment to Golfier de Lastours. 
Golfier was a crusader; ergo, he himself must have brought the 
story home with him from the Orient! The absurdity of such 
an assertion is plain; yet Mr. Johnston makes it in all serious- 
ness: ‘‘. . . the episode of Golfier de las Tours, the Lion, and 
the Serpent was doubtless derived from Androcles and the 
Lion. This story was probably made known to Golfier while 
he was engaged in the first Crusade, and followed him to 
France on his return from the East in the year 1100.’” 
Gaidoz'® takes the same view of the derivation of the Golfier 
direct from the Orient. Neither one of these scholars presents 
a shred of evidence; each merely makes the bare statement 
—in itself anything but plausible—and expects the reader to 
believe. Such methods will not help us to solve a problem so 
tangled as ours. 

The mere production of Oriental tales of grateful beasts, in 
themselves unlike our episode, is worth nothing as evidence for 
the origin of the grateful lion story in the Orient. The grateful 
beast may originate anywhere and everywhere, at any time; 


17 Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc., XXXII, li. 

18 Mélusine, V, col. 217-224; 241-244. Gaidoz believed that the Golfier- 
legend was brought from the East by a Crusader, and that it is ultimately 
derived from imperfectly recollected instances of the actual use of tame lions in 
hunting and in battle. He cites a number of historical personages to whom an- 
tiquity assigned such tame lions, and quotes the report of Laass d’Aguen 
(Ecrivains de V histoire auguste, II, 239) that in America—especially in Mexico— 
tame “lions” are used instead of dogs for hunting. Finally, he regards the 
representation of the Pharaoh (on the walls of the Ramesseum) as assisted in 
battle by a lion as evidence that lions were actually trained to help their masters 
in war. As well refer to an actual occurrence the picture—also on the walls of 
the Ramesseum—of the God incarnate acting as Pharaoh’s charioteer! 
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the conception is universal; but the grateful! lion actually ap- 
pears only in the Occident.’® There is according!y a heavy bur- 
den of proof on anyone who asserts the origin of our episode in 
the Orient. No attempt to show Oriental origin for any 
Occidental story deserves the attention of thoughtful men unless 
it is supported by the production of genuine Oriental analogues 
old enough to constitute sound evidence. Otherwise the 
presumption must be that, if the tale is found in the Orient at 
all, it migrated thither from the West.”° 

The assumption that our episode was brought to Europe by 
Golfier, or by any other crusader, was definitely overthrown by 
Baist’s discovery of the entire episode, serpent and all, in an 
Occidental work at least twenty-four years earlier than the 
First Crusade.** It is recorded by Petrus Damianus, who died 
in 1072. In Petrus’ story, the grateful lion appears just as he 
appears in the Androcles: as a noble beast, but none the less as a 
very real animal. This is an entirely Occidental concept: 
Oriental grateful animals are supernatural beings in beast- 
form. After Petrus, the grateful lion is conceived just as in 
and before Petrus; except that, in the Yvaim and the other ver- 
sions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, this conception is 
adorned and embellished in the spirit of the age of chivalry. 

This conception is founded on the idea held of the lion by 
the generality of people in the Middle Ages. Ancient Rome 
knew the lion as he appeared in the arena, brave and terrible; 
Apion endowed him with magnanimity. Europe, partly from 

1 Baist (“Der dankbare Léwe,” p. 318) very pertinently cites Benfey’s 
statement to this effect; (Benfey, Pantschatantra, I, 222) ‘Schliesslich will ich 
iibrigens nicht unbemerkt lassen, dass der Gedanke von der Dankbarkcit der 
Tiere allen Anspruch darauf hat, fiir einen allgemeinen menschlichen gelten zu 
kénnen, sich also auch in unabhingig von einander entstandenen Gebilden 
auszusprechen vermag.”—Naturally, any people—once given the idea of the 
gratitude of beasts—could develop the concept of a grateful lion. In the essence 
of things there is no reason why grateful lion tales should not appear in the 
Orient, except—as Baist (0p. cit., p. 319) says—that the Orient knew the lion’s 
real character too intimately. But the fact remains that the Orient either did 
not develop, or did not preserve, tales of grateful lions. 

20 It seems about time that this theory received a little consideration. Mod- 
ern scholarship seems possessed of an Oriental mania: the Orient has replaced 
Africa as the source of “always something new.” 

* Pet. Dam., Epistol. VI, 5. See Baist, “Der dankbare Léwe,” p. 317. 

% See Baist, of. cit., p. 319. 
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the exaggerated tales of travelers, partly from the Physiologus, 
partly from Scriptural texts, knew the lion as a noble, knightly 
beast, which might serve as the symbol of Christ. It is this 
conception which we have in the Golfier, in the Yvain, and in all 
other medizval stories of grateful lions. 


II 


We must, then, look for the source of our episode in such 
Occidental material as is at hand; and it is of primary impor- 
tance to determine the actual state of the story in the twelfth 
century. At least three versions then existed, all very similar, 
yet all different in significant details. Their individual features 
are of such a character that we must compare each version in 
detail, not merely with the others, but with the earlier version 
of Petrus as well. In this way we shall be able to throw light, 
not only on the provenience of the story, but also on the various 
problems of its development and its association with specific 
personages. 

The length of the episode in Chrétien precludes extensive 
quotation; I shall accordingly utilize the other versions as the 
basis for comparison, referring to Chrétien’s text only when 
necessary. His episode begins with line 3341 of the Yvain; 
and the lion does not disappear from the story until line 6727. 

The earliest extant version of the Golfier-legend is in the 
Chronicle of Jaufré de Vigeois, completed in 1184.%* ‘Jaufré’s 
account of the lion-episode is directly transcribed—with only 
unimportant verbal changes—by the anonymous author of the 
Magnum Chronicon Belgicum, who was still living in 1474.% 


%3 See A. Thomas, “Le Roman de Goufier de Lastours,” Romania XXXIV, 
55-65; P. Meyer, Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, (Paris, 1879) pp. 
378-380; and A. Pillet, “Ein ungedrucktes Gedicht des Troubadours Guillem 
Magret und die Sage von Golfier de las Tors,” Mitteilungen der schlesischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Volkskunde, XIII-XIV, pp. 640-647. For the text of Jaufré’s 
version, see Pillet, p. 647, book 1; or Bouquet: Recueil des historiens des Gaules 
(also known as “Rerum Gallicarum et Francicarum Scriptores”), XII, 428. 

% The Magnum Chronicon appears in the sixth volume of Rerum Germani- 
carum Scriptores (Ratisbon, 1726); see Tome iii, 140 ff.; and for the date of com- 
position, p. 1. Meyer (of. cit., p. 379, note) thinks that the Prior Jaufré and 
the author of the Magnum Chronicon used a common source for the lion- 
episode. This is inconceivable: the agreement between them is so literal that 
the author of the Magnum Chronicon must have had Jaufré’s text before him. 
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A more elaborate version appears in the Histoire des Croisades 
pour la Déliverance de la Terre Sainte, by Louis Maimbourg, who 
died in 1686.% Jaufré de Vigeois tells the story in these terms: 

Gulpherius de Turribus eiusdem [Lemovicensis] dioecesis, vir memoria 
dignus: qui cum crebros concursus exerceret in hostes et multa damna de die in 
diem inferret, accidit una die quod rugitum cuiusdam leonis a serpente circum- 
ligati audivit, et audacter accedens, leonem liberat. Qui, quod admirabile dictu 
est, memor accepti beneficii eum sequitur, sicut unus leporarius; qui quamdiu 
fuit in terra illa, nunquam recedens, multa commodi illi tulit, tam in venation- 
ibus quam in bellis, dabat carnes venaticas abundanter, et adversarium domini 
sui curso velocissimo prosternebat; et dum rediret, leo ipsum dimittere noluit; 
sed nautis ipsum in navi recipere nolentibus, ut pote animal crudele, secutus 
est dominum natando, donec labore quievit. 


We must assume some relationship between Chrétien’s epi- 
sode and so close a parallel as this. On such external evidence 
as we have, however, we cannot assert the derivation of either 
version from the other. Foerster® has given good reason for 
dating the composition of the Yvoain between 1164 and 1173; 
the earliest indications of the attachment of our episode to 
Golfier are allusions by the troubadours Guillem Magret and 
Gaucelm Faidit, in poems which cannot be definitely dated. 
It is scarcely to be asserted, however, that these poems are 
earlier than the Yvain; indeed, since their authors were con- 
temporary with Alphonse II and Peter II of Aragon, it is quite 
possible that they were written not only after the Yvain, but 
even after Jaufré’s Chronicle. Magret and Faidit certainly did 
not derive their knowledge of Golfier and his lion from Jaufré, 
for the character of their allusions to the episode seems to indi- 
cate a much more romantic and popular source than the 
Chronicle of Vigeois. Moreover, they refer to the story casually, 
as to a thing well and generally known.”” It seems probable, 
therefore, that the lion-episode had been attached to Golfier 
continuously for some time before Magret and Faidit composed 


All divergences are plainly due to the later writer’s desire to expand his narrative 
without fear of detection. His description of the lion following the hero “sicut 
lepus” is merely a misunderstanding of Jaufré’s phrase “sicut unus leporarius,”; 
and he inserts an unwarranted “ut dicunt” to mislead the reader as to his source. 

% See pp. 269 ff., tome I, livre ii, (4. ed. Paris, 1687). 

% Kristian-W érterbuch, Einleitung p. 33. 

37 See note 31, infra. Both Pillet and Naudieth notice the significantly casual 
tone of Magret’s allusion. 
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the poems containing the allusions. It may well be that, in his 
native Limousin, Golfier was known as the hero of a grateful 
lion story even before the composition of the Yvain. 

But it is equally possible that Chrétien found the story 
definitely associated with Yvain in his source. It must be 
assumed that a period of years passed between Golfier’s death 
and the first attachment of such a tale to him.** Weare there- 
fore not justified in drawing conclusions as to the prior claim 
of either hero to theepisode. We can only infer, from the exist- 
ence of a Golfier legend comprehending a grateful lion in 
Jaufré, and from the allusions in Magret and Faidit, that that 
legend was widespread enough in the last decades of the twelfth 
century to have been told, orally or in a canzo, for some time 
previously. 

The third adaptation of our episode in the twelfth century is 
also approximately contemporary with Chrétien; it is recorded 
in the De Naturis Rerum of Alexander Neckam, who was at the 
university of Paris by 1180. His anecdote agrees more closely 
with the Golfer than with the Yoain: 


Compendiose rem gestam stilo commendare libet, ut doceam quandoque 
bestias majoris esse fidei et amoris certioris quam sit nobilis creatura, cum 
dignitatis naturalis immemor efficitur. Erat igitur miles et generosus sanguine 
et in re militari exercitatus et strenuissimus. Solus vero iter emensus, ut con- 
suetudinis erat, audivit leonem in recessu quodam non multum a strata regia 
pro rugitu edentem gemitum, et doloris acerbitatem lacrimabiliter protestantem. 
Serpens enim quantitatis horrendae sinuosis caudae voluminibus collum leonis 
cinxerat, pectore vero et pedibus arbori nrocerae firmiter adhaesit, adeo ut leo 
vinctus staret juxta dictae arboris stipitemi. Attendens railes gemitus leonis, per 
compendium semitae directe lineam sequens, monstrum cernit indignans in 
ejus adventu et ad certamen ipsum provocans. Miles vero audacissimus 
gladium exerens irruit in monstrum, quo neci dato, solutus leo libertate solita 
gaudet. Sed et caudae motu liberatori suo blandiens, et lingua manum lin- 
guens, in modum canis nunc dominum suum cursu laeto processit, nunc ad 
eundem vultu hilari et jocundo reversus est. Cum vero miles somno artus 
recreavit, leo ad pedes ejus quiescens custos domini sui fidelissimus est effectus. 
Frequenter in congressu militum armatorum dimicantium domino suo opem 
contulit, liberatori suo vices recompensans. Saepe a lethi discrimine illum liber- 
avit, cui vitam suam debuit. Quocunque pergebat miles, sequebatur eum 
assecla fidelis. Tanta familiaritas, tam affectuosus amor, ferae tam superbae 


28 Golfier died some time after 1126. See Kenneth McKenzie, “Unpublished 
Manuscripts of Italian Bestiaries,” P. M. L. A., XX, 397. I believe Professor 
McKenzie is wrong in attaching Golfier’s lion-adventure to the siege of Antioch, 
in 1097; Maimbourg definitely associates it with the siege of Marra, in 1098. 
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de natura, sed jam mansuetissimae, singulos rem attendentes non solum in ad- 
mirationem sed in stuporem adduxit. Sed et ipsi militi tantus amor suspectus 
fuit, unde at leonem suum fallere ausus est, sui nimis immemor. Natale igitur 
solum adire volens, suspenso gressu et clandestino fallens leonem dormientem 
intrat mare. Excitatus postea a somno leo, et fide et virtute praestantissimus, 
sinus carbasi tumentes cernens, nunc gemitum edit nunc rugitu implet littora. 
Quid fidus non cogat amor? Fluctus marinos et procellarum indignationes 
inundantium contemnit, mari se committit animal generosum. Invidit audaciae 
ipsius Neptunus, et procellosis inundantionum impetibus pro dolor! submersit.*° 

At first glance this account looks to be a mere elaboration of 
the Golfier; but several most important differences compel us to 
reject such a relationship. First: in Neckam, the knight 
abandons his faithful beast not because the crew of his ship 
refuse to allow it on board, but because the knight himself 
distrusts his lion. Neckam’s hero, unlike Golfier, is guilty of : 
moral baseness: he steals away while the lion sleeps, and earns 
the epithet “sui nimis immemor” which Neckam bestows upon 
him. Secondly: Neckam’s lion performs one service which has é 
no parallel in the Golfier—it stands guard over its master while ; 
he sleeps. Moreover, if Neckam had known the Golfier legend, 
he would certainly have reproduced the crusade settings, and 
. . » he would have called his hero Golfier. Like Golfier, his hero 
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3 is among the noblest of race and most valiant of hand. Golfier 
i was a famous warrior, with whose illustrious name—had Neckam 
i known its association with a grateful lion—he wouid not have : 
5 missed the chance to grace his narrative. 
} Nor can we believe that Neckam was using the Golfier-legend 
unconsciously, nor that the features in which his anecdote ' 


differs from that legend are due to the changes wrought in the 
Golfier by time. We have clear proof that time had wrought no 
such change in the Golfer: the allusions by Magret and Faidit, 
and Jaufré de Vigeois’ account of Golfier’s lion-adventure, are 
approximately contemporary with Neckam himself. It is 
plain, from their evidence, that in Neckam’s own day the | 
Golfier-legend was definitely attached to Golfier—not floating 
about anonymously—, and that in that legend, at that time, 
the hero’s deliberate ingratitude, and the lion’s service as sen- 
tinel, were unknown. Moreover, that legend, by its attachment 
to Golfier, had definitely acquired the crusade-setting; whereas 





* De Naturis Rerum, Lib. II, Cap. cxlviii, ed. Rolls Series, pp. 229 ff. 
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Neckam knew neither the hero as a crusader nor the scene of his 
exploits as any part of the Orient. The very fact that he repre- 
sents the knight as deliberately faithless makes it certain that 
his unnamed “miles” actually suggested to Neckam no definite 
historical or legendary person. 

Yet, apart from these considerations, Neckam’s version is 
very close to the Golfier. In both, the hero is engaged in warfare 
far from his home; in both, the lion dies in an attempt to swim 
after and overtake its deliverer’s ship. Certainly Neckam’s 
anecdote and the Golfier-legend are derived from a common 
source, and a source not very remote. 

That source has surely some relation to the episode in Chré- 
tien. One of the features which differentiate Neckam’s anecdote 
from the Golfier appears in the Yvain: Yvain’s lion, like the lion 
in Neckam, stands guard over the hero while he sleeps.*’ 
Neckam, like Chrétien, adorns his story with more chivalric 
elaboration than appears in any extant version of the Golfer 
down to Maimbourg. And finally, in both Neckam and 
Chrétien, the lion is clearly represented as not merely helping 
its deliverer against his enemies, but as actually killing enemies 
whom the hero, unaided, is unable to overcome. This feature, 
if it can be regarded as present at all in the Golfer, is obscured.*! 
One other feature, present both in the Golfier and in the Yvain, 
is strangely absent from Neckam’s story: the lion’s provision 
of game for its master. 

The Yvain was written too early to have been influenced by 
Neckam, who was not born until 1157. Nor could Neckam have 
derived his anecdote from Chrétien, since, in general outline, 
in setting, and in most details it is closer to the Golfier than to 
the Yvain. The ocean-voyage, and the lion’s death, are vital 
features which link Neckam and the Golfier together, and set 
them both apart from Chrétien. This very point compels us 
to regard Chrétien’s tale as in no way dependent on the Golfer. 
His source must have been a version in which the lion survived. 

% Voain, vv: 3481 ff. 

1 See Yoain, vv. 4167 ff., 4521 ff., 5185 ff. The extant accounts of Golfier’s 
adventure merely represent the lion as helping him in battle. The only hint 
that Golfier’s lion actually saved his life is contained in the following lines by 
Faidit (See Pillet, loc. cit.): 

Cum fo’l leos a’n Golfier de las Tors, 
Quan I’ac estort de sos guerriers peyors. 
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We can, perhaps, concede the ocean-voyage as a feature which 
Chrétien may have eliminated as unsuited to the demands of 
his romance (in the Yvain, the lion-adventure is immediately 
followed by the discovery of Lunete’s distress, and a sea- 
voyage is incompatible with the further progress of the story); 
but, had he known the tragic death of the lion, he would have 
been almost sure to use it. The one most significant feature of 
Chrétien’s treatment is its exuberant chivalrousness, its delight 
in the lion as a chivalrous beast. Nothing could have suited 
him better than to represent the lion as dying for Yvain. He 
could have done this easily, had he known of such a feature: 
he need only have allowed the lion to perish of wounds suffered 
in Yvain’s defense. But he does not do this: he simply lets the 
lion disappear from the story when it is no longer needed. 

I do not recall that anyone has noticed the agreement of the 
Welsh “Lady of the Fountain” with Neckam’s anecdote, in 
minor features which appear neither in the Golfier-legend nor 
in the Yvain. Neckam’s hero finds his lion struggling with the 
serpent in recessu quodam; Owain finds a black lion hindered 
by a serpent from passing a cleft in a gray rock, from which the 
serpent thrusts its coils. Again, Neckam’s description of the 
lion’s gambolling about its master in modum canis resembles 
the passage in the Mabinogi: “The lion followed him, and 
played about him, as though it had been a greyhound, that he 
had reared.”’** Again, the serpent in the Yvain is a fire-drake; 
in the Mabinogi, in the Golfier, and in Neckam it is a mere 
constrictor. These points seem to indicate that the Welsh 
author used Chrétien’s source rather than his actual text. I 
shall revert to this possibility in a later section. 

The relations of our three twelfth-century versions, I believe, 
are these: Neckam’s anecdote and the Golfier-legend are de- 
rived from a common source. This common source—un- 
doubtedly an oral tale—represents one development of an 
original of which Chrétien’s poem represents another and quite 


® Cf. Baist, Die Quellen des Yvain, pp. 403-4. Cf. Brown, Iwain, a Study, 
p. 130: “The whole treatment of the lion (i.e. by Chrétien) is carried out con 
amore. The animal puts in an appearance at every adventure, and his exploits 
are made so prominent that he almost becomes for a time the real hero of the 
tale.” 

* Lady Guest’s translation (London, 1902), I, 42 ff. 
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independent development.“ The situation may be represented 
by the following diagram. 


x 


Y 
DOS i, Yvain 


We are not likely to discover the identity of Y; but the 
nature of X has, I believe, been indicated by Baist’s discovery 
of the passage in Petrus Damianus,® to which I have already 
referred. Petrus’s story is as follows: 


Quid enim mirum, si hoc humana ratio ex indicta sibi lege persolvat, cum 
idipsum aliquando bruta animalia nullis obnoxia legibus impleant? Nam sicut 
fraterna mihi constat relatione vulgatum, Veneti quidam institores marina 
discrimina remigii labore sulcabant; cumque applicuissent, formidolosum stupen- 
dumque conspiciunt non procul ab ipsa litoreae crepidinis arena portentum: 
leonem scilicet trabalis, ut videbatur, draconis spiris abeuntibus involutum. 
Cumque illinc draco captum ad speluncam suam violenter attraheret, hinc 
miserabilis leo quibus valebat nisibus reluctaret, tandem quo leo coepit des- 
perata reluctatione deficere, tanto magis draco inextricabilibus eum nodis in- 
nectens animabatur victoriam obtinere. Sed pandoces, qui repente huic 
spectaculo supervenerant, miserantes infoelicem lecnis vicem, audenter arma 
corripiunt, draconem perimunt, leonem de faucibus mortis ereptum abire 
permittunt. Sed leo, ut ita iam dicam, nobilissimus bestiarum, gratus vitae 
suae auctoribus extitit, et per aliquos dies, quibus illic remorati sunt, unam illic 
quotidie pellem capti a se animalis advexit. 


The prime significance of this account is that it is the earliest 
extant grateful lion tale which contains the one feature that sets 
our episode apart from the Androcles: the serpent. 

A point of scarcely less importance is, that in Petrus we have 
those features which are, not only the common possession of the 
twelfth-century versions, but also the essential elements of the 
episode of the Knight, the Lion, and the Serpent. Those 
features are: the rescue of the lion from the serpent, and the 
lion’s devoted gratitude to its deliverer. In Petrus, the lion is 


* Etienne de Bourbon, who died c. 1261, gives, as three distinct stories, a 
version which seems to be from Chrétien, a variant of Androcles, and a version 
which looks like Golfer (Tractatus de diversis materiis praedicabilibus; see A. 
Lecoy de la Marche, Aziecdotes Historiques, Légendes et A pologues Tirés du Re- 
cueil inédit d’ Etienne de Bourbon, 111, 216, p. 188). eas 

% Epistol. V1, 5; see Baist, “Der dankbare Léwe,” p. 317. 
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unable to show its gratitude after its rescuers depart; but until 
that moment puts a necessary stop to its services and the story 
at once, it regularly supplies them with game. Petrus does not 
represent the lion as helping them against their enemies; but 
they have no enemies. That feature, for which Petrus’s story 
has no room, is probably one of the elements which found their 
way into the story in the twelfth century, under the influence 
of the conditions and the ideals of that age. 

Thirdly, we find already developed, in Petrus, the departure 
of the heroes, in a ship, and the abandonment of the lion; 
though Petrus gives no indication that the lion suffered mortal 
grief at their departure. It is the very absence of the lion’s 
death, the evident fact that the age of chivalry had not yet 
placed such an interpretation on the departure of the lion’s 
rescuers, that makes it possible for us to see in the version which. 
Petrus records the distant source of the episode in the Yvain 
as well as the less distant source of the Golfier and of the anec- 
dote in Neckam. The sailors leave, and nothing happens: he 
who picks up and uses the'story may repeat it without change, 
or he may alter it as circumstances warrant. In the version 
Y, from which Neckam’s tale and the Golfier spring, the deser- 
tion of the lion becomes a romantic tragedy eminently suited to 
the animal’s character as ‘‘nobilissimus bestiarum,” and es- 
pecially luscious to the palate of the twelfth century. But this 
tragic interpretation could hardly have existed in the common 
X, from which both Y and the Yvain descend; else that inter- 
pretation would have descended to the Yvain. 

The common X, of course, was neither Petrus’ text nor the 
plain oral tale which he took down. X was certainly an early 
twelfth century elaboration of that plain tale: an elaboration 
which had already expanded under the genial influence of 
chivalric ideas. It had transformed the hero into a knight; 
it had introduced the element of the lion’s defense of its master 
(an idea easily developed as soon as the hero becomes a warrior) ; 
it probably represented the lion as bringing its master game, and 
giving him its faithful comradeship until he sailed away. His 
departure, we may assume, was followed by no tragic results, 
but was taken calmly by the abandoned beast. The lion’s 
tragedy develops with the further development of the chivalric 
spirit, and appears first in Y. But the version which reached 
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Chrétien had not developed that tragedy, and may have 
sloughed off the sea-voyage; or perhaps Chrétien’s need (or his 
predecessor’s need) to apply the lion’s assistance to episodes in 
Yvain’s quest to regain his wife led to the abandonment of the 
sea-setting and of the desertion of the lion; since Yvain required 
assistance throughout his wanderings, which had nothing to do 
with the sea. It will be noted, however, that his lion disappears 
from the romance as soon as Yvain no longer needs its assist- 
ance. 

My assumption as to the nature of X is an inevitable inference 
from the plain facts. All the chivalrous elements, both in 
narrative detail and in the treatment con amore, are as fully 
developed in the twelfth-century versions of Neckam and of 
Chrétien as they are non-existent in Petrus; and their develop- 
ment is strikingly similar in all the twelfth-century versions. 
We must accordingly define X not as the tale which Petrus re- 
cords, but as an early derivate from that tale, which acquired 
under the influence of a courtly environment those chivalrous 
elements which appear in its descendants. 

The oral tale which reached Petrus, then, wandered from Italy 
into France soon after his time. In France, in the land and in 
the period par excellence of chivalry, it acquired a knightly and 
romartic character. After it had been thus transformed, it 
split into two branches: of which one produced the Golfier- 
legend and the anecdote in Neckam, and the other was in- 
corporated into the adventures of Yvain. 

It may legitimately be asked whether Chrétien himself 
created that especial application of the lion’s services, to suit the 
requirements of his romance of Yvain’s quest for his wife; or 
whether he found his whole romance, grateful lion and all, in 
one single source—Celtic or non-Celtic. I must reserve my 
answer for a later section, in order that I may consider the ques- 
tion in relation to Mr. Brown’s Celtic theory. The present 
section has resulted in the following genealogy. It should be 
noted that the letters X and Y have been moved back 
one stage; so that Z replaces the Y of the preceding dia- 
gram. 
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x Oral tale recorded by Petrus 


Chivalric elaboration of X 


Golfier Neckam Yvain 


Ill 


We can find no story of the rescue of a lion from a serpent 
before Petrus; but, if we isolate the single motive of the fight 
between lion and serpent, we can discover a very definite source 
for the rest of that very story which Petrus records. I have 
just said that that story “wandered from Italy into France”’: 
such a statement is not justified by its mere appearance in 
Petrus. That which justifies the statement is that we find all 
of his narrative except the serpent in an Italian source: a tale 
related by the elder Pliny:* 

. . . Elpis Samius natione in Africam delatus nave, iuxta litus conspecto 
leone hiatu minaci, arborem fuga petit Libro patre invocato, quoniam tum 
praecipuus votorum locus est, cum spei nullus est. Set neque profugienti, cum 
potuisset, fera institerat et procumbens ad arborem hiatu, quo terruerat, misera- 
tionem quaerebat. Os morsu avidiore inhaeserat dentibus cruciabatque inedia, 
non tantum poena in ipsis eius telis, suspectantem ac velut mutis precibus oran- 
tem, dum fortuitis fidens non est contra feram multoque diutius miraculo 
quam metu cessatum est. Degressus tandem evellit praebenti et qua maxime 
opus esset adcommodanti. Traduntyue quamdiu navis ea in litore steterit, 
retulisse gratiam venatus adgerendo. 

This account is substantially identical with that of Petrus, 
except in the nature of the service which the hero renders the 
lion. We may assume that Petrus’ story resulted from a 
combination of the oral tale which Pliny has preserved with the 
concept of a fight between alionandaserpent. The origin of this 
concept is the real crux; I shall discuss it in the next section. 

The foundation of Pliny’s story and the version of Petrus is 
the same: sailors find a lion in distress on the shore, deliver it 
from its trouble, and are rewarded by being supplied with game 
by the grateful beast so long as they remain on those shores. 
In Pliny, then, we already have the elements of the sea-voyage 
and the departure without the lion which are more highly 


% Naturalis Historia (ed. C. Mayhoff, Leipzig, 1909), Lib. VIII, Cap. xvi, 21. 
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developed in the Golfier and in Neckam; and we find also the 
lion’s service as provider of food, which the Golfer has in 
common with the Yvain. 

Pliny’s tale is certainly a derivate of the Androcles: a derivate 
much altered from the original, but still recognizable: The 
thorn in the foot has been transformed intoa bone stuck in the 
teeth; the hero is not a slave in Africa, but a voyager to Africa; 
and there is no parallel in Pliny for the Androclean scene in the 
amphitheatre. But all this can be accounted for by assuming 
oral transmission during the generation between Apion and 
Pliny; and the assumption becomes a certainty in the light of 
Pliny’s use of the word Traduntque. Another evidence that the 
Androcles had come into the possession of the folk is the story 
of Mentor, in the same chapter of the Natural History. The 
Mentor is a mere paraphrase of the thorn-episode in the And- 
rocles, with little variation from the story related by Aulus 
Gellius*? and Aelian;** but as in the case of the story of Elpis 
the Samian, the hero has aquired another name than Androcles; 
and as in the Elpis, the amphitheatre-scene has been lost. 
Pliny’s two grateful lion stories are merely two different oral 
derivates of the Androcles, both of which have lost the original 
dénouement, and into one of which (Elpis) the sea-voyage has 
been introduced. This element may be traced to a popular 
misunderstanding of the hero’s relation to Africa. 

Pliny represents the earliest recorded phase of a split in the 
Androcles-tradition. Baist®® has already observed that that 
tradition reached the Middle Ages in two branches: “Der 
dankbare Léwe in den lateinischen und griechischen Quellen 

. scheint eine griechisch-rémische Erfindung . . . Dem 
Mittelalter sind jene klassischen Quellen fremd; es erhielt die 
Tradition in zwei verschiedenen Formen aus der Zeit des 
aiussersten Verfalls. Der Romulus hat die Androkles-ges- 
chichte zur Fabel von Léwe und Hirt abgekiirtzt. Vielleicht 
dieselbe, vielleicht eine ahnliche, ist friih auf den hl. Hieronymus 


37 Noctes Atticae, V, xiv. 

38 De Natura Animalium, VII, x\viii. 

39 Die Quellen des Yvain, p. 404. The story of St. Hieronymus and the Lion 
is found in the Legenda Aurea, Cap. cxivi. It is plainly distorted Androcles. 

“© The story in the Romulus is a late Latin adaptation of the Androcles, 
something like Pliny’s tale of Mentor, but not so fragmentary. 
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iibertragen worden.” The second form, in Baist’s opinion, was 
transformed into a chivalrous tale; but he does not indicate the 
stages in this transformation. One stage is Pliny’s tale of 
Elpis; another is the lion-story in Petrus, which Baist himself 
discovered. 

It is, perhaps, surprising that the Androcles should have 
undergone such changes, even among the folk, as those which 
appear in Pliny’s story of Elpis. But two of those changes 
(change of name, loss of amphitheatre-scene) appear also in the 
Mentor, which retains the thorn; and the abandonment of the 
lion is already present in the Androcles as Gellius records it; 
“ ‘Sed ubi me’ inquit (Androcles), ‘vitae illius ferinae iam 
pertaesum est, leone in venatum profecto reliqui specum et 
viam . . . permensus.’ ” 

The other branch of the Androcles, which in Pliny is repre- 
sented by the Mentor, has an anonymous hero in all later ver- 
sions. To this branch belong the Fable of the Lion and the 
Shepherd in the Romulus,“ and the eleventh century Lion and 
Shepherd of Ademar de Chabannes;” which may, indeed, be 
directly derived from the fable in the Romulus. I should be 
inclined, however, to suspect that Ademar misused his material 
freely, since in his text Caesar has become “rex,” and the 
amphitheatre “‘lacus.”” Ademar’s fable was the source of two 
Old French fables: “Du pastour qui osta l’espine du pié au 
lyon,” and “Comment un berchier gueri un lyon d’une espine, 
qu’il avoit en son talon.’“ A variant appears in the Gesta 
Romanorum “ here the hero is a soldier (i.e. a knight), otherwise 
the story agrees with Ademar. The same variant occurs in 
Jaques de Vitry.* 

The transformation of the principal character from the 
runaway slave Androcles into a nameless shepherd took place 


“t See Thiele, Der lateinische Eisop des Romulus und die Prosa-Fassungen des 
Phéadrus, (Heidelberg, 1910) Einl., pp. xxiv-xxv. I do not agree with Thiele’s 
conception of the relations between the lion-story in the Romulus and the And- 
rocles: see Gayley Anniversary Papers, pp. 199-201. 

« See Hervieux, Les Fabulistes Latins, (Paris, 1884) pp. 516-517; second edi- 
tion (Paris 1893), pp. 23, 243. 

4 A.C. M. Robert, Fables inédites des XII*, XIII, et XIV® siécles, (Paris, 
1825) pp. 471-3, 529-532. 

“ Oesterley, Gesta Romanorum, Cap. 104, pp. 434-5. 

® T. F. Crane, The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. 78. 
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relatively early. Even in Pliny, his name is not Androcles, but 
Mentor; in the Romulus, he is already the shepherd. This 
change is explicable only on the theory of oral transmission; but 
beyond the Romulus the transmission is almost certainly for 
the most part a literary one. The Fable of the Lion and the 
Shepherd undergoes no essential variation throughout the 
Middle Ages. 

The other branch, Pliny’s Elpis, seems never to have ceased 
to circulate orally, at least until after the end of the twelfth 
century. 

The classical sources from which we derive our knowledge 
of the Androcles—the literary versions of Gellius and Alian— 
seem to have been entirely.unproductive until the Renaissance. 
Only after the Revival of Learning do we find transcriptions of 
Gellius or Alian, or references to them.“ The Middle Ages on 
the one hand drew from the version which the Romulus repre- 
sents; and on the other developed their own type of grateful lion 
story by introducing into the E/pis-variant the feature of the 
fight between a lion and a serpent. 

Partly dependent upon the introduction of this feature, I 
think, and yet more a consequence of the twelfth century 
transformation of the hero into a knight, is the aid which the 
lion renders its master in battle. This element, common to the 
Golfier, to Neckam’s anecdote, and to the Yvain, is not found in 
Pliny or in Petrus; nor does it appear in Apion’s original 
Androcles as that story is recorded by Aulus Gellius.‘” It does, 
however, turn up in ‘lian: this writer represents the lion as 
defending Androcles, in the arena, against other beasts. But 
this element has no place in the Androcles proper; Alian 
undoubtedly introduced it himself. Such an interpolation could 
easily occur to him: Androcles meets his lion again in the 
arena, where there were other beasts to fight; nothing simpler 


“ For example, ‘Otho Melander (Jocorum atque Seriorum, Frankfort 1617) 
copies lian verbatim, and acknowledges indebtedness. Bromiard (Summa 
Praedicantium, II, ii, 32) summarizes the Androcles accurately, and appears to 
draw his material from Gellius. 

7 It is absolutely certain that Gellius drew his material directly from Apion’s 
text. He cites Apion’s lost Treatise on Egyptian Affairs as his authority; he is 
very careful to distinguish the passages which he quotes from those which he 
summarizes. The latter he indicates by the use of accusative and infinitive; the 
former he indicates by the liberal use of the word “inguit.” 
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than for Zlian to add the picturesque touch of having the lion 
help its benefactor against them. 

It is inconceivable that the somewhat similar element in the 
episode of the Knight, the Lion, and the Serpent should have 
been derived from lian, since “lian exercised no influence on 
either of the medieval branches of the Androcles. The enemies 
that Golfier, Yvain, and Neckam’s hero had to fight were human 
or superhuman enemies, not beasts; in Pliny and Petrus the 
hero has no enemies, and the story has no room for such scenes. 
The details of a story are most easily developed by borrowing 
from accessible material or from the conditions of contemporary 
life. As soon as the sea-voyage was introduced into the story 
of the grateful lion, there ceased to be any point of attachment 
for scenes in which the lion could defend the hero. Only when 
the story, having attracted into itself the serpent-fight as well 
as the voyage, became attached to a medieval knight, whose 
chief activity was warfare, could the hero be given enemies 
to overthrow; and his defense by the lion becomes first possible 
at that stage of the story’s development. In the Yvain, other 
accessible material (namely, the story of Yvain’s quest for his 
wife) introduced adventures which determined the particular 
shape which the lion’s service should assume. 

Therefore we must regard our story as going back to the 
original Androcles, as reported by Gellius, with Pliny’s Elpis 
and the anecdote in Petrus as its intermediary stages. The 
defense-feature in Aelian is isolated; it and the similar features 
in the twelfth-century tales are mutually independent, and 
fElian’s version is a lateral offshoot from Apion, without 
descendants. 

Two-thirds of the period between Pliny and Petrus was 
Christian; the fight between the lion and the serpent has, there- 
fore, two chances of being a medieval Christian interpolation 
to one of being pagan and Roman. After Petrus the hero first 
ceases to be sailor or merchant, and first becomes a knight; 
and after Petrus the chivalrous features preserved in the twelfth 
century versions appear. The only marked differences between 
the version of Petrus and the Golfier-legend are the representa- 
tion of the hero as crusader, and the romantic element of the 
lion’s heartbroken death. These very elements are likewise the 
chief differences between the Goljfier and the episode in the 
Yvain. 
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The attachment of the version now associated with Golfier to 
a crusader was easy enough: not only because Golfier actually 
was a crusader, but also because of the character of certain 
features in our tale itself, as it existed even in Pliny. First, in 
Pliny as in Petrus, the hero sails to the East; secondly, in both, 
the animal’s character has a distinct moral significance. When, 
after Petrus, the hero became a knight, it was natural that the 
tale should be associated with the particular type of medieval 
warrior who was best known both as a traveller in the East and 
as the champion of a great moral principle—the crusader. 


IV 


What was the origin of the fight between the lion and the 
serpent? Since no definite, final answer to this question is 
possible, a plausible suggestion can hardly be out of place. 
The lapse of six Christian centuries between the two Italian 
versions of Pliny and Petrus certainly encourages the view that 
the lion-serpent fight was conceived by Christians, perhaps in 
the spirit of Christian allegory. That allegory chose the lion 
as the symbol for Christ, and the serpent as a symbol for the 
Devil; and these conceptions. were both old and widespread 
before the eleventh century. 

An opportunity for the interpolation of an allegorical combat 
between lion and serpent into our story is furnished by the clear 
moral significance attached to the lion’s gratitude, even as far 
back as Pliny. Pliny, as well as Petrus, was relating a tale told 
to him—relating it as an example of the beauty of gratitude, 
which manifests itself even in savage beasts. Neckam very 
distinctly stresses this moral significance in the opening lines 
of his narrative. The earlier recorded versions of the Golfer, 
condensed to the point of intensity, do not emphasize the 
moral; but the later and longer account in Maimbourg’s . 
Histoire des Croisades draws the moral in most edifying fashion: 

Etrange instruction de la nature, qui fait honte aux hommes, en leur donnant, 
comme elle a fait plus d’une fois des lions pour maistres, qui leur apprennent ce 
que la raison a tant de peine a leur persuader; a scavoir, que |’ingratitude, 
laquelle est si commune entre les hommes, effacant en eux le plus beau caractére 


de l’humanité, les met au dessous des animaux les plus farouches, 4 qui le 
charme d’une bienfait recu, fait perdre la férocité, 4 l’égard de leur bienfaiteur.** 


48 Histoire des Croisades pour la Déliverance de la Terre Sainte, (Fourth ed. 
Paris, 1687), Tome I, Livre ii, 269 ff. Maimbourg lived from 1610 to 1686. 
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“Plus d’une fois” :—not only does this expression reflect the 
widespread popularity of our theme during the centuries fol- 
lowing Chrétien’s; it also suggests that general reputation, which 
the lion enjoyed throughout medieval Europe, for nobility and 
magnanimity. Petrus calls the lion “‘nobilissimus bestiarum’’; 
Neckam calls him ‘animal generosum’’; Chrétien represents 
his hero as choosing to help the lion against the serpent because 
of the nobility of the lion’s nature and the malicious, venomous 
character of the serpent.‘® This conception of the lion’s nature 
was universal throughout the Middle Ages, and may be traced 
in large part to the influence of the Physiologus; though it 
ultimately rests upon Scriptural tradition. Within the cycle 
of our story, the lion is not merely grateful: it is heroic, chival- 
rous, faithful in life and—often—unto death. Indeed, after 
Petrus we have an unbroken tradition of grateful lions whose 
qualities are those of a Sidney. 

The serpent’s reputation, from the Fall of Man, has been as 
evil as the lion’s has been good. Not only in our episode, but 
in the Bestiaries, in the Bible—wherever it appears—the serpent 
is the incarnation of evil; and the lion is usually the incarnation 
of the principle of good. I hold it possible, therefore, that the 
introduction into our story of the serpent as the lion’s adversary 
resulted from a natural association of the noble beast with 
Christ, for whom it stood in the Bible and in the Bestiaries; 
that it was inspired by the contrasting Christian (and even pre- 
Christian) allegories of the “great dragon . . . that old Serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world,” 
and of Christ as the Lion of Judah. 

To be sure, the Bible nowhere contains a representation of 
the fight between the lion and the serpent; but the Apocalyptic 
allegory was well known to the Middle Ages, which, even in their 
art, represented Christ as a lion, and Satan as a serpent.®! 
Undoubtedly religious stories of the battles waged between 
saints against serpents or dragons symbolizing the forces of evil 
were popularly misunderstood as combats with actual dragons 
or serpents; and it is but a step further to assume that Christ 


 Yoain, vv. 3354 ff.; 3375. 

© Revelations 12: 3, 7-9; 20: 1-2. Isaiah 27: 1. 

51 See A. Maury, Croyances et Légendes du Moyen-Age, (Paris, 1896), pp. 
218-220. 
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(already figured as the Lion) might be conceived as fighting 
“the old Serpent’’; and that vivid priestly descriptions of their 
antagonism might lead to popular misunderstandings of such 
a symbolical struggle as a fight between a real lion and a real 
serpent. Once so misunderstood, such a fight might become 
attached to any story in which a hero was already represented 
as befriending and as served by a lion; and the hero might be 
represented as assisting the noble lion against the hurtful 
serpent. The suggestion that dragon-fights attributed to 
saints were in origin misconceptions of religious allegories has 
been made very forcibly by Maury and Baring-Gould.” 

The antithesis of lion and dragon, a ready inference from 
Scriptural symbolism, received wide currency from early Chris- 
tian times, and enjoyed increasing popularity during the Middle 
Ages, through the Physiologus and the Bestiaries in many 
tongues. In these documents—the origin of much medieval 
beast-lore—the lion is invariably the symbol of Christ, or of 
God; and the serpent or dragon commonly represents Satan. 
A beast not so remote from the lion—namely the panther—also 
appears as the symbol of Christ; and its reputed antipathy to 
the serpent is regularly interpreted as symbolizing the moral 


Maury, Croyances et Légendes, pp. 234, 226: “Une union (p. 234), si 
intime dans le langage et méme dans les croyances des Chrétiens, entre les 
idées des démons et des serpents, dut, de bonne heure, faire naitre chez le 
peuple des groswiéres erreuis. Celui-ci confondit naturellement le symbole et 
Vobjet..... et ... les serpents vaincus qui designaient allegoriquement 
la défaite de l’esprit du mal, devinrent 4 ses yeux des serpents veritables.” 
P. 226: “En Bretagne, les apétres qui ont preché la foi sont regardés comme 
ayant détruit les serpents qui ravageaient la contrée: tels sont saint Cadon, 
saint Maudet et saint Pol de Léon.” 

Hartland (Legend of Perseus, pp. 44-46) cites Baring-Gould’s opinion 
(Curious Myths of the Middle Ages, p. 301) in these words: “Mr. Baring-Gould, 
indeed, conjectures that the incident of the rescue of Andromeda attached itself 
to his (St. George’s] name in consequence of a misunderstanding—on whose 
part he does not specify—of the concluding words of an encomium on the saint 
made by Metaphrastes, a Byzantine writer of the early part of the tenth century, 
in which he ascribes to his hero the feat of confounding and making a mock of 
the cunning dragon, meaning of course the Devil. M. Maury enumerates forty- 
two saints, not including St. George, to whom a victory over a dragon has been 
ascribed by a similar blunder; and it would not be surprising to find that this 
list is far from complete.” Hartland refers to Maury, Croyances et Légendes de 
’ Antiquité, (Paris, 1863), pp. 144-5. 
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warfare between Christ and the Devil. Philippe de Thaun 
even equates God with both lion and panther (VV. 523 ff.): 

Quant Deus nus asemblat 

Pantére resemblat, 

E leun resemblat 

Quant il resuscitat. 
“Jesus Christ,” says an Athiopian Bestiary, “‘is the slayer of 
the Serpent”; and again, ‘‘Thus has our Savior, the new Lion, 
the Victor, He who is of the stem of Juda and the root of 
David, . . . revealed His Godhood.’’™ 

There is no actual confusion of lion and panther in the 
Bestiaries; but all the Bestiaries use both the panther—the 
enemy of the Serpent—and the lion, as symbols for the Divine 
Being. It is reasonable to assume that the popular mind did 
not always retain a clear distinction between the two symbols. 
The conception of the lion as the noblest of beasts owes much to 
the Physiologus tradition; and it is by no means impossible 
that in this spiritual struggle between Christ the Lion or Panther 
and Satan the Serpent we have the starting point for a rational- 
ized fight between lion and serpent which, as an adventure 
with animals, might readily attach itself to a particular hero 
who was already known as the companion of a grateful and 
noble lion. The Physiologus is old erough to have produced 
such a development before the time of Petrus. The noble beast, 
already in the tale as Pliny recorded it, was a concept whose 
very nature might suffice to attract in the hostile serpent as an 
antagonist peculiarly appropriate to that animal which serves 
as the symbol of the Savior. 

That these are not mere speculations—that, at least but a 
century after Chrétien, lion and serpent in this very story were 
conceived by religious men as the symbols of Christ’s warfare 
with Satan—is demonstrated by the interpretation which the 


58 See Philippe de Thaun’s Bestiaire, vv. 491-580. In vv. 25-48, Philippe 
represents Christ as “King of beasts . . . the lion signifies the son of St. Mary.” 
The same figure appears in the De Naturis Bestiarum, a prose Bestiary preserved 
in an 11th century manuscript, published by Gustav Heider (Vienna, 1851) as 
the Dicta Joh. Crisostomi. This Bestiary also equates the panther with Christ, 
and represents the panther as overcoming the dragon, Satan. Further citations 
are unnecessary, since these symbolisms are common to all the Bestiaries. 

'4See Fr. Lauchert, “Zum Physiologus,” Romanische Forschungen, 1890, 
p. 13. 
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anonymous author of the Liber Exemplorum, writing between 
1275 and 1279, places upon the story: 


Exemplum de leone, de quo fertur, sicut dicitur in summa de viciis, quod cum 
hunc quidam miles a serpente liberavit et a milite recedere noluit. Quid igitur 
excusacionis habebunt, qui deserentes redemptorem suum serpenti adherent 
infernali?® 


Vv 


In the versions of the story after Petrus, there is a marked 
advance in treatment. Petrus’ tale is sympathetically told, 
and already includes what I have supposed to be the essentially 
Christian element of the fight between lion and serpent; but it 
lacks the romantic and chivalrous glamor of the twelfth-century 
versions. That the Golfier legend possessed this glamor is 
evident, both from the late account by Maimbourg and from 
the nature of the allusions in Gaucelm Faidit and Guillem 
Magret. The same gusto with which all versions after Petrus 
depict the lion’s conduct also characterizes the hero’s behavior 
toward the lion—except in Neckam. This is entirely in accord 
with the spirit of the time. The twelfth century was the age 
in which the spirit and the ideals of chivalry first found rich 
development; naturally our tale reflects that spirit in every 
feature. In this connection it is significant that, after Petrus, 
every grateful lion story containing the serpent has a knight for 
its hero; whereas every variant of the other branch of the 
Androcles tradition, in which the hero removes a thorn from the 
lion’s paw, has for its hero a person of humbler rank, usually a 
shepherd.® 

Another essentially chivalrous feature associates itself with 
most versions after Petrus: the lion is given a symbolical 
relation to the device on the hero’s shield, or his coat-of-arms. 
In the Yoain, the hero is called “The Knight of the Lion”; 


® Liber Exemplorum, ed. A. G. Little, (Aberdeen, 1908), p. 47, Section 80. 
The author refers to Gulielmus Peraldus; Little gives the precise reference in 
Peraldus (p. 139). It is not possible to tell whether this is Golfier or Neckam’s 
anecdote—more likely the latter. 

% The variant in the Gesta Romanorum (see note 44 supra) is late; moreover, 
it is a mere rehash of the Fable of the Lion and the Shepherd, with the word 
miles substituted for pastor. 
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a lion and a serpent are carved on Golfier’s tomb;*” Gilles de 
Chin—to whom our episode was attached about 1200—bore an 
azure lion on a gold shield;5* Henry the Lion, whose device 
was actually a young lion (Welf), had attached to his name a 
version of our episode which clearly comes from Chrétien, 
probably through Hartmann;** Wolfdietrich saves a lion from a 
dragon because of the lion on his shield.*° 

The pictured image of the lion already associated with the 
historical heroes Henry the Lion, Gilles de Chin, and Golfier 
facilitated the attachment of the story to them. This trans- 
ference of a wellknown theme to a historical hero is well illus- 
trated by the association of the Chevalier au Cygne with Godfrey 
of Bouillon, because one of his brothers was known to bear a 
swan as his device.*' But in the case of Wolfdietrich, the 
minstrels drew their material for his lion-adventures partly 
from Chrétien or Hartmann and partly from the similar adven- 
ture already related of Henry of Brunswick; and having found 


£7 See Johnston, Zeitschr. f. fr. Spr., XXXI, 160. I have not been able to 
obtain Arbellot’s Chevaliers limousins, to which Mr. Johnston refers. 

58 See Reiffenberg, Gilles de Chin (Brussels, 1847), Introd., p. lxxvi; G. Lié- 
geois, Gilles de Chin, Vhisloire, et la légende, Louvain-Paris, 1905), pp. 20, 47 ff.; 
A. Pillet’s review of Liégeois, in Herrig’s Archiv, 113, pp. 447 ff. I agree with 
Liégeois that the lion-adventure attributed to Gilles was drawn directly from the 
Yoain; but I believe, with Pillet, that Liégeois’ dates for the first part of the 
Gilles are open to question. I can hardly go so far as to adopt Pillet’s view that 
the part of the Gilles in which the lion-adventure occurs was composed between 
1163 and 1175; if he is right, then there is a serious‘question of priority as 
between this poem and the Vrain. Such a romance as the Yvain would almost 
certainly have been known to the composer of the Gilles if the Yvain were written 
first; but how if the Gilles were earlier? In that case, we should have to recog- 
nize four 12th century versions instead of three; the Gilles-version would group 
itself with the Yvain rather than with the Golfier-Neckam group. Gaston Paris 
(Romania XXII, p. 358, foot n. 1) regarded the Golfier, the Yvain, and the Gilles 
as mutually independent in respect of our episode; and the death of Gilles’ lion 
at the hands of robbers would seem to constitute evidence for his view. 
Although I hold with Liégeois rather than with Paris, I regard the question as 
far from settled. Paris is wrong (I.c.) in calling Gilles a crusader, as he has 
himself recognized (La litt. fr. au Moyen age, 2. ed., Paris, 1890, p. 308). 

59 The best discussion of the legend of Henry the Lion is the introduction 
to W. Seehaussen’s “Michel Wyssenherres Gedicht ‘Von dem edeln hern von 
Bruneczwigk, als er iiber mer fure’ und die Sage von Heinrich dem Liwen,” 
Germanistische Abhandlungen, XLIII, 2, (Breslau, 1913). 

60 See Amelung-Janicke, Wolfdietrich A2, XVI, Str. 601. 

J. F. D. Bléte, Le Chevalier au Cygne, in Zts. f. roman. Philol., 1897, pp. 
176 ff. 
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in the legend of Henry the allusion to the latter’s device, they 
gave their hero a similar cognizance to motivate his rescue of 
the lion. 

In any case, the association of our theme with the real or 
imagined coat-of-arms of a hero is an entirely chivalrous con- 
tribution, in the spirit of the twelfth century, in which period 
coats-of-arms seem to have been first adopted. In and after 
that century, the lion—quite naturally, in its character of 
bravest and noblest of beasts—was adopted as the cognizance 
of many princes: among others, Geoffrey of Anjou, William of 
Scotland, and Henry the Lion.* 

We may regard the bare narrative preserved in Petrus as the 
form which our theme had attained in the eleventh century; its 
romantic dress, which appears completely fashioned in the 
extant twelfth-century versions, could not have been developed 
previous to the age of chivalry. Moreover, that romantic 
dress was, and could only have been, fashioned in France— 
France, that is, in the larger sense, not in the sense of the tiny 
kingdom of Louis VI. France and Provence were the native 
soil of the chivalrous spirit; and it is precisely in France and in 
Provence that our fully developed episode first makes its 
appearance. 

But when it appears, it springs up, at almost the same 
moment, in. the south and in the north. Naturally, the oral 
Italian tale’ could not have reached central France without 
passing through Provence; yet the chances are that it was not 
developed into the chivalric legend from which the extant 
twelfth-century versions are derived until it did reach Central 
France. Only on the assumption of general and swift radiation 
from a common geographical centre can we explain the almost 
simultaneous appearance of the story in versions at once so 
similar and so widely scattered as the Golfier, the anecdote of 
Neckam, and the Yvain. 

We may accordingly reconstruct the history of our episode 
in this fashion: an oral tale substantially identical with the 


® Lions portrayed on shields—not as definite coats-of-arms, but as appro- 
priate decorative figures—were of course earlier and more widespread. See 
A. C. L. Brown, “Knight of the Lion,” p. 688, note 1. Mr. Brown has also called 
attention (Iwain, a Study, p. 131) to the association of the lion with Yvain’s 
shield in the Prose Lancelot. 
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story in Petrus wandered into France soon after his day; there— 
probably in the first half of the twelfth century—it was de- 
veloped into the chivalrous legend of the Knight, the Lion, and 
the Serpent. This legend, probably from Central France, 
spread throughout both France and Provence. It must have 
met with wide popularity from the first. In consequence of 
its popularity and wide dissemination it was incorporated, in 
the latter half of the twelfth century, into romances of adven- 
ture (Gilles, Yvain); toward the end of the century—plainly 
as an oral tale—it reached Neckam. In its attachment to 
Golfier, the legend may have been utilized by some troubadour 
as the material for a poem—now lost—in praise of the valiant 
crusader of Limousin. We are almost forced to postulate such a 
poem to account for the elaborate narrative of Maimbourg, 
which can hardly owe its existence solely to the meagre accounts 
of Golfier’s adventure in Jaufré de Vigeois and the Magnum 
Chronicon Belgicum. 


VI 


In “The Knight of the Lion’ Mr. Brown has attempted, with 
brilliant ingenuity, to solve certain peculiar problems presented 
by Chrétien’s use of our theme. He has shown that guiding and 
helpful beasts were well known in Celtic story, and has tried to 
establish the existence, in Celtic tales before the Yvain, of a 
guiding and helpful lion. For this feature, much of ixis evidence 
naturally rests on later stories; but a sufficient number of 
“modern instances” would constitute strong evidence for his 
argument. Unfortunately, he has neither found a demonstrable 
instance of a guiding and helpful lion in older Celtic material,® 
nor presented a sufficient number of later Celtic tales to prove 
either that a guiding lion did exist in early Celtic legend or that 
the guiding beast is an exclusively Celtic concept. I have found 
a guiding serpent, and even a guiding lion,® in the Thousand 
and One Nights. 


% The beast which guides and carries Cuchulinn (Knight of the Lion, pp’ 
688-90) is not said to be a lion, but (I quote from Mr. Brown’s summary) “a 
terrible great beast like a lion.” After it is first mentioned, it is referred to not 
as “the lion,” but as “the beast.” 

* Gustav Weil, Tausend und Eine Nacht (Stuttgart, 1838), II, 845 ff. 

% Weil, op. cit., II, 327 ff. 
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The latter appears in the Tale of the Vizier’s Daughter and 
the Prince Uns Alwudjud: the Prince, whose amie has been 
spirited away, seeks her, and comes to a wilderness. Here he 
meets a huge lion, “‘with jaws like the opening of a cavern, and 
front teeth like an elephant’s tusks.’”’ Having read that a lion 
can be mollified with soft words, he hails the beast as “Sultan 
of Animals and bravest of heroes,” declares himself no hunter, 
but an unhappy lover, and tells his story. The lion, weeping 
with pity, licks him with its tongue, and goes before him, telling 
him (!) to follow. It guides him to the sea, where Uns Alwudjud 
discovers the tracks of the caravan which had brought his 
beloved to a ship; and once at the shore, he finds means of 
reaching her prison. It is possible that this guiding lion was 
imported into the Orient from western sources; but the case 
for its origin in the East is as good as Mr. Brown’s case for the 
early existence of a guiding lion on Celtic soil. Magnanimous 
lions are rare in Oriental story; but guiding beasts in general 
are not so rare. Given the concept of a guiding beast of any 
kind, the individual author can quite easily make his guiding 
beast a lion, whether he be an Oriental or a Western European. 
Mr. Brown has proved, not that a guiding and helpful lion was 
present, but that it might have been present, in that Celtic tale 
which, in a French redaction, he believes Chrétien to have used. 

His attempt® to establish a Celtic source for the serpent 
from which Yvain rescues his lion is unsuccessful. He seeks his 
evidence in the “Lady of the Fountain.” Such evidence, of 
whatever nature in itself, is valueless if the Mabinogi can be 
proved to have been a mere paraphrase of the Yvain.®’ Al- 
though I agree entirely with Mr. Brown’s conception of the 
relations of these two versions, I feel that it is possible, in the 
present controversial state of the question, to rest one’s case too 
heavily on that conception. Assuming the Welsh version to 
contain a more primitive concept of the situation in the ‘‘com- 
mon original X’’* from which he derives both the Mabinogi 
and the Yoain, he assumes further that this lost original rests 
ultimately on an essentially Celtic folk-tale. He then identifies 

% “Knight of the Lion,” pp. 684-7. 

6? The most strenuous advocate of this relation is, of course, Wendelin Foer- 
ster, who reaffirms his views in his Kristian-W érterbuch, p. 106. 

88 “Knight of the Lion,” p. 685, and note. 
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the serpents and dragons found among the animals guarded by 
the Monster Herdsman with “the fierce creatures that beset the 
entrance to the Other World,” and believes that “in Iwain’s 
second journey it was doubtless originally the task of the helpful 
lion to act as conductor through this vale of serpents.’’ In- 
ferring from this “the development of a helpful lion and a hurt- 
ful serpent,” he adds in a footnote: “the helpful lion probably 
fought the serpents, and such an incident suggested the lion 
and serpent combat.’’®® 

In spite of my weakness for Mr. Brown’s Celtic theory, I must 
regard his construction of the “vale of serpents’’ as an inverted 
pyramid of hypotheses; and I find absolutely no basis for his 
belief that “‘the helpful lion fought the serpents.”’ His attempt 
to support his argument with the contention that “in the 
Wolfdietrich a lion helps Wolfdietrich slay the serpent (not 
vice versa)’ is most unfortunate. The fact is that in the Wolf- 
dietrich the hero not only helps, but saves the lion, which is 
incapable of saving itself.7° Nor is this lion a guide for the hero, 
who happens upon it casually—much, indeed, as Yvain happens 
on his lion—in the serpent’s toils. The reason for this resem- 
blance is precisely that the lion-episodes in the Wolfdietrich 
are drawn largely from the Yvain;” therefore they are worthless 


‘Knight of the Lion,” p. 686, and note 2. 

7 See Wolfd. B II, Str. 722-9; cf. D VIII, 225-35. Apparently Mr. Brown 
did not know Wolfd D, noz does he seem to have compared B II with BV. * 

™1 As Hermann Schneider has shown (Die Gedichte und die Sege von Wolf- 
dietrich, Munich 1913, pp. 295 ff.). It is indeed to be regretted that Mr. Brown 
tried to support his Celtic theory with Wolfd-material, which he neither knew 
in its entirety nor understood. That cycle is perplexing enough at best, and 
hopelessly confusing to one who has not studied all the versions. Mr. Brown 
assumed the lion-episodes, and much more, of the Wolfd. derived from the 
same Celtic tale to which he refers the Vrain (“Knight of the Lion,” p. 679, and 
note 2): “evidently from some version more primitive than Chrétien’s, for 
Wolfd. has the entrance through the marvellous fountain to reach the Other 
World . . . . anarchaic motive not in Yvain.” This situation occurs in Wolfd. 
B V; it has nothing to do with Otherworld Journeys or Celtic marvellous foun- 
tains. The “marvellous fountain” in B V is merely an elaborate imitation of an 
ordinary fountain in the earlier B IT; the entrance to a castle through the foun- 
tain in B V is a misunderstanding of the situation of the castle near the ordinary 
fountain in B II; the entire episode of Liebgart’s captivity in B V is a wretched 
rifacimento of Sigeminne’s captivity in B II (Str. 422 ff.). 

Mr. Brown is equally mistaken in his conception of the relations between 
the assistance rendered by Wolfdietrich’s lion “in his fight with the wicked 
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as evidence for an earlier tale in which a helpful lion guided a 
hero through a vale of serpents. 

It is a pity that Mr. Brown did not discriminate between the 
three types of useful beasts: (A) guiding beasts, which render 
assistance to the hero, and show him the way to his goal, in 
order to attain their own ends or the ends of those who sent 
them, and because upon the hero’s success their own success— 
disenchantment of themselves, of the fée or other distressed 
personage whose messengers they are, etc.,—depends;” (B) 
helpful beasts, whose chief function is not to guide, but to render 
more varied assistance to the hero, because they have been 
attached to him by the conditions of their birth and his; (C) 
grateful beasts, which assist the hero out of thankfulness for a 
specific service which he has previously rendered them. Of 
course, these types were often confused in the popular mind; 
but they must originally have been quite distinct. Mr. Brown’s 
error consists in laying too much stress on Celtic guiding beasts 
as a source for the grateful lion in Chrétien, in the Mabinogi, 
and in their ultimate source; that he traces definite acts of 
assistance rendered by a grateful lion to the inherent functions 
of a guiding or a helpful beast; and that he does not distinguish 
between these last two types. 

We have something like a true guiding beast in La Mule sans 
Frein: the mule has at heart, in serving Gawain, the interests of 
the enchanted castle and its people; the beast, in the Papegau 
and Wigalois, must procure the hero to avenge a slain king and 


vassal” (“Knight of the Lion,” /.c.) and the similar episode in the Yoain. Wolf- 
dietrich helps several lions in the course of the Wolfdcycle: the one which helps 
him against the wicked vassal—the same one he rescues from the serpent in 
B Il—appears only in the B and D poems; in A and C there is no trace of it. 
The sequence of hero helping lion plus lion helping hero against vassal (B and D) 
is imitated from the situation in Chrétien, or in Hartmann’s Iwein. 

7 See G. L. Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight, (Cambridge, 1916), pp. 
231-2: ‘An immortal woman, a fée, resident in the land of joy and perpetual 
youth (which is conceived as an island or an underground realm or as somehow 
separated from the world by a river or the sea) is enamored of a mortal here 
and summons him to her presence. The messenger may be an attendant nymph 
or an animal. In the latter case, the animal is not an ordinary beast but a 
magical creature in the service of the fée, and may even be a transformed fairy 
maiden.” —This quotation is from Professor Kittredge’s definition of the folk- 
tale type Fairy Mistress, to which type the Yvain—as Mr. Brown has ably 
demonstrated—belongs. 
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rescue his daughter; the salmon, in the Kulhwch and Olwen, is an 
instrument ordained for the deliverance of Mabon.” In such 
stories, the fundamental situation demanded the services of a 
particular hero, predestined to the task, for the disenchantment 
of a mortal or fée under a spell, or for his or her deliverance. 
Sometimes the animal guide relies, for its own restoration to 
human form, upon the dissolution of a spell which can be re- 
moved only by the valor and skill of the hero which it guides.” 

The true helpful beast is found most unmistakably in tales 
of the ‘King of the Fishes” type.” In this type the beasts must 
help the hero throughout their joint existence, for the binding 
reason that they are his beasts, born with him and for his service. 
Neither gratitude nor self-interest, as such, has anything to do 
with their actions, which are dictated by the destiny which 
links master and beast together. 

The grateful beast helps the hero only because the hero has 
first helped it; its motive is thankfulness. To this type belong 
the Androcles, and all branches of our episode of the deliverance 
of a lion from a serpent. 

Naturally, these three types become confused. The guiding 
beast which helps the hero for the sake of its own or its sender’s 
release becomes, in effect, a grateful beast if the order of events 
in the narrative becomes reversed. Such a confusion has taken 
place in the tale of Abu Mohammed the Lazy, who delivers a 
white serpent from a brown ore, and is guided by tke grateful 
beast—a spirit in animal form—and its kinsfolk to the Other- 
world City of Brass. A suggestion of the original situation 
still clings to the tale: it is apparent that the slaying of the 
brown serpent releases its victim from a spell which compels the 
rescued spirit to appear as a serpent. The order of events has 
been so shifted that the hero performs his service first; and as a 
consequence the motive for the pseudo-beast’s service to the 
hero must be shifted from pure self-interest to gratitude.’ 


7 I have chosen these particular examples because Mr. Brown has cited them 
(“Knight of the Lion,” pp. 692-700). 

™ Kittredge, Gawain and the Green Knight, |.c., and p. 47. This is also the 
fundamental situation in the Tale of Abu Mohammed the Lazy (see third 
paragraph on this page, infra). 

% See E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus (Grimm Library, No. 2, Vol. 
L., London, 1894). I, Chapters II-IV. 

% Weil, Tausend und Eine Nacht, II, pp. 845 ff. 
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Again, the grateful animal sometimes intrudes its personality 
into tales of helpful animals, probably because the popularity 
of the former theme exceeded that of the latter. Such an 
instance occurs in the Jutish tale Dragedreberen og hans Broder,” 
in which two animals, a lion and a bear, attach themselves to a 
hero and fight three fights for him. Their original function was 
that of the animals born with the hero in the “King of the 
Fishes” type. A clearer case appears in J. F. Campbell’s 
Celtic Dragon Myth,"* in a story which represents the hero as 
served by beasts grateful for a favor so trivial that no gratitude 
is really involved at all. This story belongs to the ‘Mermaid 
Type’’:’® the original function of the helpful animals having 
been obscured, recollections of grateful animals afforded a means 
of motivating their service. Such confusion is easy and natural 
among the folk, who think in terms of happenings rather than 
in terms of types, and are concerned with enjoyment more than 
with analysis. 

Again, the guiding beast becomes confused with the helpful 
beast as soon as it performs any service other than guiding; its 
original character as guide and its motives are forgotten be- 
cause, in guiding the hero, it renders an act of help to which 
other acts of help are readily appended as soon as folk or 
author finds the hero in difficulties which his beast may con- 
ceivably have power to overcome. 

Mr. Brown, then, has shown that a guiding or helpful (not a 
grateful) lion may (not must) have existed in Chrétien’s ultimate 
source; and he has made a good case for the specific attachment 
of some sort of lion to Owain. Now guiding animals—apart 
from the question of lions—did exist in early Celtic story: 
given that concept, and a lion associated with Owain, Chrétien’s 
original may well have developed the concept of a guiding or 
helpful lion, whether or no such a concept existed, as such, in 
earlier Celtic story. But we are still in doubt as to which of the 
two types—guiding lion or helpful lion—was the beast so 
developed in Chrétien’s source. I believe, with Mr. Brown, that 
Chrétien’s ultimate source for substantially his entire romance 


77 J. F. Kristensen, Jyske Folkeminder (Aarhus, 1897), XIII, 70-76. 

78 Campbell, pp. 44 ff. This story, indeed, has three sets of three beasts 
each which help the hero; in one of the sets the principal beast is a lion. 

79 Hartland, op. cit., Ch. III. 
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was a single Celtic tale; but I cannot determine the animal’s 
original function. The incident in the Prose Lancelot to which 
Mr. Brown called attention in 1905, and which seems to 
indicate ancient association of a lion with Owain, might point 
to a situation similar to that in the “King of the Fishes,” in 
which the helpful beast belongs to the hero by birth-relation. 
The fact that, in Celtic story, Owain is served by helpful ravens 
—which, as creatures whose attachment to him seems to be 
lifelong and unmotivated by any service on his part, must be 
animals belonging to him by birth-relation—strengthens this 
view. But there is vast difference between ravens and a lion; 
and the fact that the lion, both in the Yvain and in the Mabin- 
ogi, is not attached to the hero from the first, but is met sud- 
denly, on the hero’s Otherworld Journey, points toward an 
original in which the lion was guiding beast, with whose 
function that of helpful beast became confused early in the 
story’s development. 

Mr. Brown has not made out his case for the serpent; and Iam 
inclined to believe that Chrétien’s ultimate Celtic source 
represented the hero as assisted, and probably guided, by a 
lion, but not as having delivered this lion from a serpent, nor 
as engaging, along with the lion, in combats with serpents. The 
question now arises: since the concept of a grateful lion is a 
different thing from the concept of a guiding or a helpful lion, 
how did the element of the lion’s gratitude enter into the story? 
Mr. Brown has, I think, indicated the correct answer, although 
not in the correct form: he believes that Chrétien’s grateful 
lion was suggested “by something in his original, though the 
present form of the lion-episodes in the Yvain may owe much to 
the influence of chivalric tales coming from the lion-haunted 
Orient.”*! I agree that the grateful lion was suggested by 
something in the original—namely, the presence, in that 
original, of a guiding or helpful lion. Chrétien, or his immediate 
predecessor, might easily have been reminded of a grateful lion 
story by a guiding or helpful lion in his original, whether or 
no he distinguished between these two types. But it is out of 
the question for him to have used Oriental material. A little 
later, Mr. Brown suggests that “the precise form . . . which 


% Twain, a Study, p. 131; see also note 2. 
% “Knight of the Lion,” p. 676. 
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the combat, and the behavior of the lion, take in Chrétien’s 
poem, (and probably already in Chrétien’s original) appear to be 
due to the influence of some chivalric legend like that attached 
to Golfier de Lastours.”® Exactly: Chrétien—or his prede- 
cessor in the use of the Yvain-story—was familiar with a legend 
like that attached to Golfier at the moment when he was at 
work on his material, and saw a chance to embroider the services 
of the guiding or helpful lion in his original by the use of threads 
from the grateful lion legend. But the chivalric legend which he 
utilized was not the Golfier itself: it was the B of our chart 
(page 507), from which the Golfier-legend also was drawn. 

This legend of the deliverance of a lion from a serpent 
Chrétien must have heard; it was current in France in his day, 
in at least three versions, which have come down to us in three 
texts (Golfier, Yuain, Neckam). This tale Chrétien—or perhaps 
his predecessor—overlaid upon his original, developing the 
chivalrous element so that the features of the serpent-combat 
and the lion’s gratitude quite obscured the original character 
of the lion in the Ur-Yvain; but he probably retained the 
essential features of the episodes in which the guiding (or help- 
ful) lion aided Yvain, embellishing them and bringing them into 
harmony with the story of the grateful lion, which already 
required the lion to help its deliverer against human enemies. 

Whether Chrétien himself first utilized this grateful lion 
legend, or whether the author of his immediate source had 
already done so, is still sub judice. Personaliy, I incline to 
Mr. Brown’s view that Chrétien’s poem and “The Lady of the 
Fountain” are both derived from the same source—immedi- 
ately a French romance, into which the grateful lion had already 
been incorporated—but ultimately a Celtic tale. I believe 
that those points in which the Mabinogi resembles Neckam’s 
anecdote rather than the Yvain, taken together with the more 
primitive features in the Welsh version which Mr. Brown has 
already noticed,® furnish a strong argument for Mr. Brown’s 
theory. It is evident, of course, that the immediate (French) 
common source could not have preceded Chrétien’s own ro- 
mance by more than half a century. 


® “Knight of the Lion,” p. 686, note 2, 
8 “Knight of the Lion,” p. 685. 
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But whether Chrétien or his predecessor made the combina- 
tion guiding lion plus grateful lion has little bearing on my 
view of the origin and development of the grateful lion story 
as such. The combination was made, and certainly in the 
twelfth century; since the condition of the grateful lion story 
itself in the preceding century was not such as to offer the 
chivalrous elements that we find in the Yvain, as well as in 
Neckam and in the Golfer. 

At all events, once Chrétien had given his romance to the 
world, and scarcely a century after Petrus recorded his bare and 
simple exemplum gratitudinis, the episode of the Knight, the 
Lion, and the Serpent entered upon a period of renewed popu- 
larity and great fertility. It is significant that the Golfier- 
legend and Neckam’s anecdote remained self-contained, without 
exercising perceptible influence. It is Chrétien’s Yvain, with its 
sumptuous development of the combined themes guiding lion 
(or helpful lion) plus grateful lion, which captivated the follow- 
ing centuries. Forty years, at the most, after Chrétien, Hart- 
mann von Aue produced his celebrated Jwein, der ritter mit dem 
léwen, a paraphrase of Chrétien. Some time before the third 
quarter of the thirteenth century, an anonymous Norwegian 
translation of the Yvain was made, in prose. Only an abridged 
Icelandic redaction of the Norwegian remains;* but the lost 
Norwegian furnished the material for a Swedish Herra Iwan 
Lejonriddaren, completed in 1303, at the instance of Queen 
Eufemia, and in the metre which bears her name.® This 
Swedish version was later translated into Danish.® 

The English Ywain and Gawain, an anonymous poem in 
Northern Middle English,*’ is derived directly from Chrétien’s 
romance. 

F. W. Schmidt has already noticed a borrowing from Chrétien 
in the Reali de Franza, in a genealogy which he cites from that 


“Ed. Eugen Kilbing: fvens Saga, (Halle a.S., 1898). Altnordische Saga 
Bibliothek, Heft 7. For the date of the Norwegian original, see Ch. XVI, par. 29, 
p. 115. 

% Kélbing, op. cit., p. xvi. 

® Kolbing, p. xii. 

87 See G. Schleich, Ywain und Gawain (Oppeln and Leipzig, 1887), and the 
study by the same author: Ueber das Verhilinis der mittelenglischen Romanze 
Ywain und Gawain zu ihrer altfranzdsischen Quelle (Berlin, 1889). 
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work.** He also cites*® an adventure of Rinaldo’s, who finds a 
lion in a forest, fighting with a dragon. The hero kills the 
dragon, and the lion, in gratitude, conducts Rinaldo to the spot 
where his friends are waiting. From this adventure Rinaldo is 
called Guerrier del Leone. This story, comprehended in the 
Morgante Maggiore, has no real connection with guiding beasts; 
it is a happy chance, for Pulci is merely satirizing the serious 
romance. This lion may be the same beast which turns up in a 
later adventure of Rinaldo’s: Pulci represents the hero’s 
reconciliation with Roland as brought about by the timely 
appearance of a lion, which advances to Roland with all the 
airs and graces of a courtier, extends its paw, and delivers a 
letter. By means of the letter the misunderstanding between 
the two knights is cleared up. This, of course, is pure burlesque. 

Hartmann’s German version exercised a potent influence 
upon later German story: the Herzog von Braunschweig-cycle, 
and the Wolfdietrich, are the most notable examples. Through 
Hartmann—and possibly in part more directly—Chrétien’s 
episode of Yvain, the Lion, and the Serpent won wide popularity 
among the German minstrels and their audiences. Indeed, it 
won such favor among singers and people that we can trace 
its influence in song and folktale even into modern times.*° 

ARTHUR GILCHRIST BRODEUR. 


88 F, W. Schmidt, Ueber die italienischen Leldengedichte aus dem Sagenkreis 
Karls des Grossen. Il Theil, Berlin u. Leipzig, 1820, p. 61. 

8° Op. cit., pp. 145-6, 152. 

% For example, in the oral tale cited byGrundtvig, Danmarks Gamle Folke— 
viser, I, 131. 
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XXIII. A NEW TEXT OF THE PASSIO S. MARGARITA 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS LATIN AND 
ENGLISH RELATIONS 


There came to my attention, in 1921, through the kindness of 
my colleague, Professor Frank Jewett Mather Jr., a manuscript 
of a Latin Life of St. Margaret, which he had recently purchased. 
Through his further kindness, I was permitted to examine and 
to transcribe the text of the manuscript, which was formerly 
in the possession of Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., of Armitage 
Bridge. The manuscript is of vellum and measures 47% X 35% 
inches, being what we should now call a pocket volume. Indeed, 
the condition of the last leaf indicates that the book may have 
been some devout reader’s constant companion before it was put 
into its present comparatively modern binding. It contains 
twenty-two leaves, of which nineteen are in a hand of the later 
fourteenth century, and the last three in a hand of the fifteenth 
century. Unless I am mistaken, both scribes were Englishmen. 
One may conjecture—though this is no more than a guess—that 
the second scribe was employed to complete the text because of 
some accident that had befallen the bcok. His work was crude in 
comparison with that of the first scribe, who wrote neatly, 
while he or a co-worker embellished the book with no less than 
nineteen boldly drawn and very interesting miniatures. The 
four pictures on the appended leaves are as rough as the script. 

An examination of the text showed it to be a version of the 
Passio Sanctae Margaritae printed by Mombritius in his 
Sanctuarium,! which is otherwise accessible in Assmann’s 
Angelsichsische Homilien und Heiligenleben? and in Paul 
Piper’s Nachtraige zur dlteren deutschen Litteratur2 On account 
of the seemingly English origin of the Mather manuscript, I 
was led to hope that it might furnish a text of the Passio which 


1 T have used the new edition, Paris, 1910, II, 190-196. See the Bollandists’ 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, no. 5303, and no. 5303a of the Supplement. 

2In Wiilker’s Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Prosa, II, 208-220. From 
MS. Harley 5327. 

3 Pp. 334-346. From MS. 69 in the library of the Abbey of Muri-Gries, near 
Bozen. 
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would correspond more closely than those hitherto printed 
to the Old and Middle English versions of the Margaret legend. 
Their relationship to the Latin text of Mombritius had long 
been known,‘ though the nature of that relationship had never 


. been adequately defined and had long puzzled me. 


To my regret, I soon found that the new text did not throw 
light on the problem in the way I had hoped. It is not a repre- 
sentative of the text upon which the English versions are 
founded, nor is it in any way a better text than those previously 
edited. It is of sufficient interest, however, in itself, to warrant 
printing, not simply as an example of the way a martyrdom 
might be treated when copied for a pocket volume, but, further- 
more, as furnishing new information about the Passio first 
made accessible by Mombritius.' 

A careful comparison of the new text with the three other 
variants of the Passio, the results of which I set down in their 
proper place, shows—once again®*—that students of mediaeval 
works must beware of thinking they know the content when 
they have read only one or two manuscripts. Study of the 
sources of productions in the vernacular literatures cannot 
be other than imperfect unless it is preceded by inquiry as to the 
real content of the Latin progenitors. It may, indeed, be 
wholly misleading through the attribution, for example, to a 
mere translator of an originality he in no wise possessed. It is 
not safe, in other words, to regard a text like the Passio S. 
Margaritae printed by Morznbritius as a fixed entity with which 
works in the vulgar tongues may be mechanically compared. In 
this case the text of Mombritius is a very good one, but it has 
certain omissions and certain peculiarities that make its sole 
use as a standard dangerous in attempting to gain a critical 
knowledge of the work. 


“See F. Vogt, “Uber die Margaretenlegende,” Beitrage zur d. Phil., 1, 281- 
287; E. Krahl, Untersuchungen tiber vier Versionen der mittelengl. Margareten- 
legende, 1889; Gerould, Saints’ Legends, 1916, pp. 210-211. 

5In the Supplement of Bibl. Hag. Lat., sub Margarita, this note appears: 
“In exemplaribus Passionis, quae multa supersunt, magna est lectionum varie- 
tas.” The differences, in point of fact, are not simply variant readings, but are 
more deep-seated. 

6 For the state of things with reference to Legenda Aurea, see Saints’ Legends, 
p. 287. 
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A realization of these facts has led me to study anew such of 
the legends of St. Margaret in English as depend on a Passio 
resembling that in Mombritius, comparing them with the four 
variants of that text which I have at my command. The 
result of this comparison is to modify certain conclusions of 
Krahl’s excellent monograph’ on the Middle English versions of 
St. Margaret and certain opinions of my own. Moreover, it 
throws some light, as I shall show, on the probable content of 
the texts of the Latin Passio that must have circulated in 
England between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries. 


I. Tue Text 


In the following print of the Mather MS. I have retained the 
capitalization, but have punctuated in modern fashion. Inser- 
tions to correct obvious errors I have placed within parentheses, 
but for the most part I have not tampered with the scribe’s 
Latinity. Roman numerals represent the sections adopted by 
Assmann in his edition of MS. Muri-Gries. Although this 
arrangement of the text is imperfect, it is so convenient for 
reference that it must stand. 


OST passionem et resurrectionem domini nostri yhesu 
christi, et gloriosam adscensionem eius in celum, ad deum 
patrem suum omnipotentem, in illius nomine multi martires 
passi sunt et apostoli coronati sunt, et in nomine eius uicerunt 
hunc mundum et superauerunt thyrannos et carnifices. Adhuc 
tamen o(b)tinebat insaniam hominum diabolica rabies, et 
ydola surda et muta et ceca manu hominum facta adorabantur, 
que nec illis [f. 1°] proderant nec sibi. II. Ego autem in nomine 
christi credens, theodinus nomine, uocatus a domino et doctus 
profunditate licterarum, proposui in’ mente mea omnes cartas 
legere, et neminem inueni in quem oporteat credere nisi in 
nomine domini nostri yhesu christi, qui cecos illuminauit et 
surdos audire fecit et mortuos susscitauit, martires coronauit, 
et omnes in se credentes saluat. Ego autem theodinus baptis- 
mum-accepi in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti. amen. 
Bapticatus autem in omni sapientia et scientia dei, posui me 
cognoscere quomodo pugnauit beatissima Margarita contra 
demonem et thyrannum, et uicit hunc mundum. Ego secundum 


7 Cited above, note 4. 
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meam possibilitatem dedi pretium et comparaui membra- 
[f. 2a] nas ab eis qui in tempore illo scriptores erant, et® scripsci 
omnia tormenta que passa est beatissima Margarita in libris 
cartaneis, et quomodo uicit demonem et coronata est. Omnes 
habentes aures audite, corde intelligite, uiri ac mulieres, et 
laborate ut recipiatis salutem animarum uestrarum et coronam 
in celis cum beata susanna et aliis uirginibus et sanctis dei. 
III. Beata autem Margarita erat theodosii filia, qui erat 
gentilium patriarcha et ydola adorabat. Hic habebat unicam de 
se natam, in qua suam spem ponebat. Illa autem spiritu sancto 
repleta mox ut nata est de matre sua; data estlin quadam 
ciuitate habente stadia xv ab antiochia ut ibidem*nutriretur. 
[f. 2b] Cum autem mortua esset mater eius, ampliori desiderio 
a nutrice sua amabatur; IV. erat enim annorum xii et delecta- 
batur in domino in domo nutricis sue, et audiuit certamina 
martirum in quibus multus sanguis iustorum fundebatur illis 
diebus pro christi nomine. Illa autem spiritu sancto repleta 
totam se tradidit domino, qui eam saluam fecit et castam 
reddidit tam in spiritu quam in corpore; V. et ipsa passcebat 
oues nutricis sue cum ceteris puellis coetaneis suis. [f. 3a] 


N diebus illis transiebat olibrius prefectus de asia in anthe- 
ochiam ciuitatem, ueniens persequi christianos; et ubiccum- 
que inueniebat® quod aliquis christum nominaret, cum nexibus 
ferreis constringebat, et uidit beatam Margaritam passcentem 
.oues, et statim, eam concupiuit, dixitque militibus suis: ite 
festinanter, et comprehendite puellam illam, et si est libera 
accipiam eam in uxorem, et si est ancilla dabo pretium pro 
ea et erit michi concubina et bene erit ei propter pulchritudinem 
eius. Vt autem comprehenderunt eam milites qui missi fuerant 
a prefecto. [f. 3b] 


EATA autem Margarita cepit inuocare dominum yhesum 
christum et dicere: Miserere mei, domine, miserere mei, 

ne perdam cum impiis animam meam, et cum uiris sanguinum 
uitam meam. Fac me, domine yhesu christe, mundum relaxare 
et te semper collaudare, et ne permictas animam meam contam- 
inari ne polluatur fides mea, et ne proiciatur in lutum Margarita, 


* MS. qui et. 
* MS. inuenieniebat. 
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et non [f.4a] immutetur sensus meus a turpitudine iniqua 
et ab insipientam diaboli. Sed transmicte mihi angelum tuum 
gubernatorem ad aperiendum sensum et os meum cum fidutia 
contra iniquum prefectum sanguinarium. Video enim me cap- 
tam sicut ouem in medio luporum. Ecce facta sum sicut passer 
ab acupe in rete comprehensus, et sicut pisscis ab hamo, et 
sicut capra a lupo; adiuua me, domine, et salua me, et me dere- 
linquas manibus impiorum. VI. Venerunt autem milites ad 
prefectum et dixerunt: domine, potestas tua non potest esse 
cum ea, quia non seruit diis nostris, sed unum deum adorat et 
precatur christum, quem olim iudei crucifixerunt. [f. 4b] 
Tunc olibrius prefectus immutauit fatiem suam et iuxit eam 
adduci ante se, et dixit ei. 


X quo genere es, libera an ancilla? Beata Margarita res- 

pondit: libera sum a diaboli potestate et ancilla christi 
sum. prefectus dixit: cuius fides regeris, et quo nomine nun- 
cuparis? beata Margarita dixit: Margarita nomen mihi est. 
prefectus dixit: quem deum colis, quem adoras? [f. 5a] Sancta 
Margarita respondit: ego inuoco deum patrem omnipotentem 
et filium eius dominum nostrum yhesum christum, qui meam 
uirginitatem illesam conseruatum atque inuiolatam custodiuit. 
Prefectus dixit: ergo inuocas illius nomen quem patres tui 
crucifixerunt. beata Margarita respondit: si patres mei eum 
crucifixerunt, ideo perierunt, et ipse permanet in eternum et 
regni eius non erit finis. ‘Tunc prefectus iuxit eam, donec 


inueniret num posset eius uirginitatem perdere in carcerem 
recludi. [f. 5b] 


NTROIUIT autem iniquus prefectus in ciuitatem anthio- 


chiam et adorauit deos suos surdos et mutos secundum suam 
fidem. 
VII. 


OST adorationem autem ydolorum fecit eam adduci ante se 
et dixit ei. [f. 6a] 


ANA puella et misera, miserere pulchritudini corporis tui 
et consenti mihi et adora deos meos; dabo tibi pecuniam 
infinitam, et bene tibi erit super omnes puellas meas. Sancta 
Margarita uirgo christi respondit: quia non cognoscis deum 
meum omnipotentem, imo me non poteris mouere de uia 
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ueritatis quam incepi per summum iter ambulare. Nam et ego 
illum adoro ac inuoco quem terra contremesscit, et cui omnes 
creature obediunt, et cuius nomen est benedictum in secula 
seculorum. amen. Prefectus dixit: si non adoraueris deos 
meos, gladius meus dominabitur carni tue et ossa tua disper- 
gentur super ignem ardentem. Si autem adoraueris deos meos, 
corpus tuum quod est pulcerimum, erit mihi magnum honore et 
amore. [f. 6b] Ecce ante omnes istos ista dico, quod accipio te 
in coniugem, et bene tibi erit sicut et mihi. Sancta Margarita 
respondit: ecce trado corpus meum tormentis tuis, ut cum 
iustis uirginibus requiescam. Christus uero meus se tradidit 
pro omnibus morti; quanto magis et ego non dubito pro eius 
nomine mori, quia ipse suo me signaculo consignauit. VIII. 
Tunc olibrius prefectus iratus iuxit questionariis suis ut eam in 
aere suspenderent et uirgis subtilissimis eam cederent. [f. 7a] 


EATA Margarita aspiciens in celum dixit: in te, domine, 
speraui; non confundar in eternum, neque irrideant me 
inimici mei, et uniuersi qui substinent te non confundentur, 
quia nomen tuum est benedictum in secula seculorum. amen. 
Et iterum orauit et dixit. Respice in me et miserere mihi, et 
libera me de manibus inimicorum meorum et de manibus huius 
carnificis, ne formidet cor meu‘n, sed micte cor et sanitatem ut 
mitigentur plage mee et dolor meus requiescat et conuertatur 
in gaudium. IX. Hec ipsa orabat, et questionarii cedebant 
corpus eius tenerimum cum uirgis, et sanguis eius tamquam 
aqua de fonte purissimo decurrebat. Tunc prefectus dixit: 
crede, Margarita, crede, et bene tibi erit super omnes puellas 
[f. 7b] meas. Nam pro multa sanguinis effusione illic adsta(n)tes 
flebant amarissime et dicebant: O Margarita, uere dolemus de 
te, quia uidemus te nudam lacerari. O qualem decorem per- 
didisti propter incredulitatem tuam. Iste prefectus iracundus 
est, et perdere te et delere de terra memoriam tuam festinat: 
crede in eum et uiues. Beata Margarita respondit: o mali et 
pessimi consciliarii, ite uiri et mulieres ad opera uestra uana; 
mihi autem adiutor est christus deus meus. o impiudici, quid 
putatis? si corpus meum extimiantum est, anima autem mea 
cum iustis uirginibus requiescet; per ista tormenta corporum 
anime salue fiunt. Credite uos in deum meum, qui est fortis 
in uirtute et pote [f. 8a] state et petentes exaudit, et pulsantibus 
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portas aperit paradisi. Nam et ego non audiam uos, nec deos 
uestros adorabo, qui sunt surdi et muti et hominum manibus 
facti. X. Et dixit ad prefectum: tu facis opera patris tui 
sathane. O impudes canis et audax, si in carne mea data est 
tibi potestas, animam autem meam christus de manibus tuis 
erruet, quia ipse deus meus est adiutor meus. Terribilis, 0 
insatiabilis leo et abominabilis deo et confusus a christo, cuius 
uirtute constringet in perpetuam penam qui est benedictus in 
secula seculorum. amen. Tunc prefectus iratus iuxit eam 
iterum in haere suspendi, et uirgis acerimis carnes eius dirrumpi. 
beata Margarita [f. 8b] aspiciens in celum dixit: Circumdede- 
runt me canes multi, conscilium malignantium obsedit me; tu 
autem, deus, in adiutorium meum intende, erue a framea, 
deus, animam meam et de manu canis unicam meam. Salua 
me, domine, de ore leonis et a cornibus unicornium humilitatem 
meam; conforta me, domine rex christe, et da mihi spem uite 
eterne ut penetret celos oratio mea, et transmicte mihi adiu- 
torium contra qui mecum pugnat, quia quid illi nocuerim ignoro, 
ut uincam illum fide et fidutiam habeam cum omnibus uirginibus 
et sanctis tuis, quia nomen tuum est benedictum in secula 
seculorum. amen. [f.9a] Carnifices uero accesserunt ad eam et 
macerabant corpus eius. 


PSE uero prefectus ooperiebat fatiem suam cum clamide, 

quia pro sanguinis effusione non poterat aspicere eam; 
similiter et ceteri faciebant. Tunc prefectus dixit: cur non 
audis, O Margarita, neque tu ipsa miseraris tibi;s Si autem non 
audis me, gladius meus dominabitur [f. 9b] carni tue, et dis- 
pergam ossa tua et neruos tuos dinumerabo. Tunc beata Mar- 
garita respondit: O inique et impudes et audax canis, imo 
tormentis tuis carnem meam trado, ut anima mea sit coronata 
in celis cum sanctis uirginibus et martiribus. XI. Tunc iratus 
olibrius prefectus iuxit eam in carcerem recludi. Hora erat 
_ vii, et duxerant eam in carcerem. [f. 10a] 


PSA uero introiens in carcerem, signauit corpus eius signaculo 
christi et cepit orare et dicere: deus, qui iuditio sapientie 
tue decreuisti, ut te pertimescant omnia secula et in eis habi- 
tantes et expauescant omnes potestates, spes desperatium, pater 
orphanarum et iudex uiduarum, uerum lumen de lumine, 
respice in me, quia unica_sum_et sola patris mei, et ipse me 
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dereliquit, ne tu me derelinquas, christe deus meus, et aspice in 
me et miserere mihi et precipe ut uideam demonium inimicum 
meum, qui mecum pugnat, et iuditium auferam contra eum et 
loquar cum eo fatie ad fatiem, quia quid illi nocuerim ignoro. 
tu es deus iudex uiuorum et mortuorum: iudica inter me et 
[f. 10b] ipsum, quia in agone tristis facta sum et in plagis meis 
ingemisco; noli mihi irassci, domine, ne coinquinetur anima mea 
et ne immutetur sensus meus cum impiis ydolis surdis et mutis; 
sed in te sit spes mea, christe, quia tu es benedictus in secula 
seculorum. amen. XII. Et ecce subito de angulo carceris 
exiuit draco totus orribilis et uariis coloribus et deauratis capillis 
et barba eius aurea et dentes eius ferrei, et splendebant oculi 
eius sicut margarite, et de naribus eius ignis et fumus exieabt, 
et lingua eius niger, et fetorem faciebat in carcere, et erexit se 
in medio carceris et fortiter scibilabat, et lumen factum est in 
carcere ab [f. 11a] igne qui exiebat de naribus draconis. Sancta 
uero Margarita facta est ut herba pallida, et formido mortis 
cecidit super eam, et ex pauore oblita est quia exaudiuit deus 
orationem suam propter quod dixerat ut demo(n)straret qui 
secum pugnat. Flexit genua sua in terra et expandens manus 
suas in celum et dixit: deus, deus, qui es i(n)uisibilis, quem 
abissci contremesscunt, qui formasti indeficientem paradisum 
et mari terminum posuisti, et eius unde non transeunt precepta 
tua, infernum spoliasti, diabolum ligasti, qui extraxisti potesta- 
tem magni draconis et uirtutem eius, respice in me et miserere 
mihi, respice in me et [f. 11b] miserere, quia sola’® sum et 
orphana et ualde tribulata, ne permictas hanc feram pessimam 
necere mihi, si placeat tibi ut uincam eam, et sciam quare pug- 
nat contra me, quia ignoro quid illi nocuerim, et obsorbere me et 
perducere me festinat in foueam suam. XIII. Cum autem 
beata Margarita complesset orationem suam, draco aperto ore 
suo posuit summam oris sui super caput eius et linguam pro- 
tendidit subter calcaneum eius et degluctiuit eam; et facto 
signo crucis draco diuisus est per medium, et ipsa exiuit de 
uentre draconis inlexa. [f. 12a]" 


10 MS. repeats sola. 
" In margin, same hand: Alia signa debent esse hic qualiter draco erepuit et 
sancta Margarita exiuit de uentre eius illesa. 
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T ecce ipsa hora aspexit in angulo carceris, et uidit diabolum 
sedentem, et erat velud homo niger, XIV. et dixit ei: suffi- 
cit tibi, Margarita, quod fecisti fratri meo rufoni; cessa de mea 
persona, quia te uideo in oratione christi perseuerare. Ego 
autem misi fratrem meum rufonem in similitudinem draconis ut 
[f. 12b] sorberet te et tolleret de terra memoriam tuam et 
uirginitatem tuam, et decorem tuum perderet; tu autem inter- 
fecisti eum, et per canticum tuum cum signo crucis tui christi 
me interficere queris. Tunc beata Margarita comprehendit 
demonem illum per capillos, et ponens super uerticem eius 
pedem suum dixit ei: 


ESSA de mea uirginitate, ego enim deum meum habeo in 

adiutorium; ancil [f. 13a] la christi sum et sponsa eius, qui 
uiuit et regnat deus in secula seculorum. amen. XV. Et cum 
hec dixixet, subito lumen refulsit in carcere, et crux christi 
uidebatur usque in celum, et columba sedebat et dicebat sic: 
beata es, o Margarita, quia te expectant angeli et porte paradisi 
aperte sunt tibi. Tunc beata Margarita gratias agens domino, 
conuersa ad demonem, dixit: diabole, vnde sunt munera tua, 
enarra mihi. Tunc demon dixit: deprecor te, famula christi, 
subleua pedem tuum de ceruice mea, et ego dicam tibi de eo 
quod me interogas. XVI. Sancta Margarita dixit: enarra 
mihi genus tuum. demon dixit: dic prius mihi unde natura 
tua, uel quomodo christus ingressus est in te, et ego dicar tibi 
opera mea. Sancta Margarita respondit: non [f. 13b] licet 
mihi enarrare tibi, quia non es dizgnus audire uocem meam. 
demon dixit: sathanan rex noster est, qui proiectus fuit de 
paradiso; in libris iamne mambre inuenies genus nostrum. 
belgebuct nomen mihi est, quia multorum iustorum labores 
degluctiui. salamon in uno uase uitreo religauit, et posuit id 
uax sic plenum in una ripa, quod uidentes homines uenientes 
de babillonia, putauerunt se aurum inuenisse; f[rjegerunt uax, 
et nos relaxati impleuimus terram. Sancta Margarita dixit: 
demon immunde, obmutessce, et caue ne hanc rem amplius a te 
audiam; et tunc signauit eum in angulo carceris. XVII. Altera 
autem die iuxit [f. 14a] sibi prefectus beatam Margaritam 
ante se adduci, et dixit ei: Consenti mihi, Margarita, et adora 
deos meos, et bene tibi erit in domo mea. Sancta Margarita 
respondit: te decet magis adorare deum meum et dominum 
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meum yhesum christum filium eius. Tunc iratus prefectus 
ijuxit eam expoliari et in haerem suspendi, et lampadibus 
ardentibus eius latera incendi. questionarii uero ut iussum 
fuerat ita fecerunt. [f. 14b] 


EATA autem Margarita orabat dicens: Vre, domine, renes 
meas et cor meum ut in me non sit iniquitas. Prefectus 
dixit: Consenti mihi, Margarita, et adora deos meos. tunc 
beata Margarita respondit: non enim poteris auertere me a 
fide mea. XVIII. tunc prefectus iuxit afferri uax magnum 
plenum aque et ligari manus et pedes beate Margarite, et proici 
in id. questionarii ut iussum fuerat ita fecerunt. [f. 15a] 


ANCTA autem Margarita aspiciens in celum dixit: domine 
qui regnas in celis, disrumpe uincula mea que tibi sacri- 
ficabo hostiam laudis; clarifica me, domine, ut aqua ista delera- 
tur omnia peccata mea; fiat etiam mihi hec aqua fons baptis- 
matis indeficientis; obseco mi, domine, ut ueniat super me 
sancta tua columba et benedicat in nomine patris et filii et 
spiritus sancti aquam istam, ut abluet in ea ab omnibus meis 
delictis et ducat in uitam eternam. Et ecce terremotus factus 
est magnus, et columba uenit de celis ferens in ore suo coronam 
auream, et sedit super sanctam Margaritam; et solute sunt 
manus eius et pedes sine lexione aliqua, laudans deum et dicens: 
Dominus regnauit, [f. 15b] decorem induit, dominus induit 
fortitudinem et precinsit se. Venit autem uox cum columba 
dicens: ueni, beata Margarita, ueni, quia christus te uocat ad 
regnum celorum; et in ipsa hora crediderunt in deum quinque 
milia homines exceptis mulieribus et paruulis. XIX. Illos 
homines impius olibrius iuxit decollari in armeinia ciuitate, et 
decollati sunt. [f. 16a] 


T post puxillum iuxit beatam Margaritam gladio interimi. 
Tunc questionarius quidam nomine malchus duxit eam 
extra ciuitatem et dixit ei: 


XTENDE ceruicem tuam et susscipe gladium meum et 
miserere mihi, quia uideo in te christum manentem et cum 
anglis suis circa te stantem. Tunc beata Margarita respondit: 
peto [f. 16b] a te ut concedas mihi spatium donec orationem faci- 
am et commendem christo meo animam meam. questionarius 
dixit: expecto te quantum uis. Illa autem flexis genibus orans 
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dixit: Deus, qui celum et terram palmo mensurasti, et mari 
terminum posuisti, orationem meam exaudi, ut siquis librum 
gestorum meorum legerit et paxionem meam deuote audierit 
ex illa hora deleantur omnia peccata sua, et siquis lumen in 
bascilica mea fecerit de suo proprio labore usualiter dimictantur 
omnia sua peccata, et siquis reus inuentus fuerit in iudicio suo 
et memor fuerit nominis mei libera eum de tormentis suis. 
Et siquis bascilicam in nomine meo fecerit [f. 17a] et eam impe- 
trauerit consacari, huic da, domine, dona in celo et in terra; et 
siquis scripserit legendam et paxionem meam et secum habuerit 
Rogo ut dimictas ei omnia peccata sua et ignis ei non noceat, et 
in quacumque domo liber mee paxionis fuerit queso ut non 
nascatur infans claudus, nec cecus, nec mutus, neque a spiritu 
immundo possessus, nec in ipsa domo mulier filium opprimat, 
aut si petierit indulgentiam de suis peccatis indulge, domine; et 
qui codicem mee paxionis de suo labore comparauerit spiritum 
sanctum tue ueritatis habeat. XX. Tunc facta sunt tonitrua, 
et columba cum cruce uenit et loquebatur cum beata Margarita, 
et omnes qui ibidem adstabant [f. 17b] ceciderunt in fatiem 
suam, et beata Margarita cecidit in fatiem suam ante uirentem 
coronam domini, et columba tetigit eam et dixit: 


B= es, que in orationibus tuis omnes commemorasti; per 
memet ipsum iuro quia quicquid petiisti a deo dabuntur 
tibi, quia exaudite sunt deprecationes tue, et quod non est 
commemoratum hoc tibi datum est. [f. 18a] Beata es tu, que 
in penis commemorasti omnes peccatores; et ubi fuerint relique 
tue aut codices tue paxionis, uenerit peccator orans cum lacrimis 
et posuerit os suum super memoriam tuam, ex illa hora dimic- 
tantur eius peccata; et si in domo ulla in quocumque loco codex 
martirii tui fuerit, ullus spiritus nequam inueniatur sed pax, 
sanitas, caritas, letitia, gaudium, et spiritus ueritatis sit in illo 
sloco, et letabitur; et quicumque te inuocauerit in oratione sua, 
remissionem inueniat peccatorum; beata es tu et locus ubi 
requiesscis, et beate omnes gentes que per te credunt. Veni 
celeriter ad locum tibi preparatum; ego te [f. 18b] cum sum, et 
aperiam tibi regnum celorum. XXI. Tunc beata Margarita 
respexit in circuitu et dixit: adite me, patres, matres, fratres, et 
sorores; omnes uos adiuro per nomen regis seculorum, memoriam 
mei facite, martirium meum nominate, commendate uos mihi. 


“ 
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Et dixit: licet ego peccatrix sim, tamen obsecro dominum meum 
yhesum christum, ut det atque donet uobis remissionem omnium 
peccatorum et faciat uos omnes concordes in regno glorie, deo 
enim gratias ago regi omnium seculorum, qui dignam me fecit 
introire in sortem iustorum: yhesum dico, deum laudo, et 
christum glorifico, qui est benedictus in secula seculorum. 
amen. XXII. Et post orationem erexit se et dixit: frater, 
tolle gladium et com [f. 19a] ple preceptum tibi factum; ecce 
iam uici mundum. Et ille dixit: ego non faciam sanctam dei; 
deus autem locutus est tibi, imo non possum te interficere. 
Beata Margarita respondit: si hoc non feceris, non habebis 
partem in paradiso dei mecum. Tunc questionarius actulit 
gladium cum timore, et uno ictu percutiens amputauit caput 
beate Margarite. 

[f. 19b] Et adorauit deum dicens: Domine, ne statuas mihi 
hoc peccatum. Et tremens cecidit in terram. 


UNC uenerunt angeli et sederunt super corpus beate 
Margarite et benedixerunt eum. 
[f. 20a}? (E)t veniebant demones et torquebantur et magnis 
uocibus clamabant: vnus est deus fortis et magnus beate 
Margarite. 

XXIII. Itemque idiotes, infirmi, ceci, claudi et ibi ueniebant 
et tangebz.nt corpus beaie Margarite, et liberabantur et diuino 
... . 8 curabantur. 

[f. 20b] (A)ngeli uero cum uirtutibus tulerunt animam beate 
Margarite adscendentes super nubem candidam clamabant: 
non est similis tui in diis, domine, et secundum opera tua, 
sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, dominus deus sabahot, pleni sunt 
celi et terra gloria tua, osanna in excelsis. 

XXIV. Et ego theodemus tuli corpus beate Margarite et 
posui id in scrino, quod feci de latone cum odore suauitatis in 
antiochia in ciuitate in domo. 

[f. 21b]* Ego enim eram qui ministrabam ei cum nutrice sua 
panem et aquam. Ego quidem consideraui omne certamen quod 
habuit inter impios bellatores, et omnes orationes scripsi in 
libris cum multa astucia, et transmisi christianis omnia in 
ueritate. Amen. 

2 Later hand here begins. 


8 faci or idici. 
“f, 21a contains only picture of saint in tomb. 
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II. NOTES ON THE LATIN VERSIONS 


The following pages exhibit all the important variations 
among the four Latin texts at my command. The notes are 
arranged under the sections into which the text is divided. 
M = Mombritius; A= Assmann; P= Piper; Ma= Mather. The 
reader will see, by running through these variants, that the four 
MSS. now printed furnish a wholly inadequate basis for a proper 
text of the Passio. In that sense their value is negative: rather 
a warning to the unwary than a guide, as I have already in- 
timated. They do illustrate, however, not merely the com- 
plexity of the textual problems involved, but the nature of the 
work and the possibilities of scribal manipulation. For these 
reasons, it is not, I hope, mere pedantry to enumerate them, 
particularly as they will enable us to estimate the character of 
the English versions more adequately than has hitherto been 
possible. 

I. M, A: Post resurrectionem; P, Ma: Post passionem et 
resurrectionem. M: gloriosae tempus ascencionis. M: omits 
uicerunt. Ma: adorabantur for adorabant. 

II. M: Tectinus; A, P: Theotimus; Ma: Theodinus. 
M: omits secundum meam possibilitatem (A, P: uirtutem) 
dedi pretium. M: ut accipiatis salutem et coronam sanctis 
repromissam; A: ut accipiatis requiem sempiternam cum 
beata Thecla et sancta Susanna; P: ut et mereamini salutem et 
coronam accipiatis in requie sempiterna cum beata tecla et 
beata susanna; Ma: ut recipiatis salutem animarum uestrarum 
et coronam in celis cum beata susanna et aliis uirginibus et 
sanctis dei. 

III. M omits: Hic habebat unicam de se natam, in qua 
suam spem ponebat. Ma after amabatur omits: quia for- 
mosissima erat, Christumque inuocabat et eum adorabat. 
Odiosa erat patri: dilecta domino Iesu Christo (M). 

IV. Ma: erat enim annorum xii for erat autem annorum 
quindecim. Ma inserts in domino after delectabantur. P: 
matris for nutricis. M: omnia martyrum certamina; A, P: om- 
nium martyrum certamina; Ma: certamina martirum, M, 
P: quia multus; A: quod multus; Ma: in quibus multus. 
Ma: diebus; A, P: temporibus; M omits phrase. M: qui eam 
saluam et uirginem reddidit. A: qui eam saluam fecit et 
uirginem eam reddidit Deo castam castioremque omnium; 
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P: qui eam saluam fecit et uirginem eam reddidit castam 
castiorem omnibus; Ma: qui eam saluam fecit et castam red- 
didit tam in spiritu quam in corpore. 

V. Ma: ueniens for Veniebat. Ma after christianos omits: 
et deos uanos multos (A, P: suos uanos) suadebat adorare. 
Ma: inueniebat for audiebat. M: quempiam Christum 
nominare; A, Ma: quod aliquis Christum nominaret; P: ut 
aliquis Christum adoraret. Ma: militibus for ministris. 
M: inserts interrogate before si est libera. Ma omits: in domo 
mea before propter. Ma: perdam for perdas. Ma: mundum 
relaxare for me laetari. Ma omits: Non inquinetur corpus 
meum after fides mea; A, P add: non immutetur scientia mea 
after corpus meum. Ma: omits mea after Margarita. M: un- 
quam for iniqua. M omit: os meum; Ma: omits ad respon- 
dendum after os meum. Ma: contra iniquum prefectum san- 
guinarium for impio et iniquo prefecto sanguinario. M: passer 
in raetibus compraehensa: et sicut piscisin hamo; A: passer ab 
aucupe, comprehensa in rete uelut capra; P: passer inter 
aucupes, comprehensa in rete, et sicut piscis in hamo. Ecce sum 
comprehensa in rete uelut capreola; Ma: passer ab acupe in 
rete comprehensus, et sicut piscis ab hamo, et sicut capra a 
lupo. Ma: salua for sana. 

VI. M omits: potestas tua non potest ei esse communis, 
quia (A, P): potestas tua non potest cum ea, quia (Ma). 
M: sed Christum precatur; A: sed dominum et Christum 
praedicat; P: sed deum adorat et Christum predicat; Ma: sed 
unum deum adorat et precatur christum. Ma: libera sum a 
diaboli potestate et ancilla christi sum; other MSS.: Libera ego 
sum et christiana. Ma: imserts conseruatum after illesam. 
Ma, reversing other MSS., has: patres tui said by Olibrius, patres 
mei by Margaret. M: omits ideo perierunt. M: inueniret 
qual} machinatione eius uirginitatem perderet; A: inueniret 
per qualem machinationem eius uirginitatem perderet; P: in- 
ueniret per qualem ordinationem eius uirginitatem perderet; 
Ma: inueniret num posset eius uirginitatem perdere. 

VII. M: Secundo autem die uenit, et sedit pro tribunali, et 
iussit adduci puellam; A: Secundo autem die pro tribunali 
iniquus sedit et iussit adducere puellam; P: like M except for 
adding inimicus after tribunali; Ma: Post adorationem autem 
ydolorum fecit eam adduci ante se. P: Bona puella. Ma: 
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inserts et misera after puella. M: tuae pulchritudini et teneri- 
tati tuae; A: corpori tuo et pulchritudini et teneritati tuae; 
P: corpori tue pulchritudinis et teneritatis tue; Ma: pulchri- 
tudini corporis tui. Ma: infinitam for multam. Ma: omnes 
puellas meas; other MSS.: omnem familiam meam. Ma: quia 
non cognoscis deum meum omnipotentem, imo me non poteris; 
other MSS.: Cognoscit deus, qui meam uirginitatem consig- 
nauit, quia non mihi suadebis nec poteris. Ma: inserts per 
summum iter. M, A: adoro, quem terra contremiscit (A: 
tremiscit), mare formidat, quem timent uenti et omnis creatura; 
P: adoro, quem terra formidat, quem timent efc.; Ma: adoro 
ac inuoco quem terra contremesscit, et cui omnes creature 
obediunt. P: damnabo carnem tuam for gladius meus domin- 
abitur carni tue. M: audieris mihi et adoraueris; A, P: obedi- 
eris mihi et adoraueris; Ma: autem adoraueris. Ma after 
corpus tuum inserts: quod est pulcerimum. Ma: mihi magnum 
honore et amore for mihi in amorem. Ma after corpus meum 
inserts: tormentis tuis. Ma: pro omnibus for pro nobis. 

VIII. M: ros sanitatis; A: rorem suauitatis; P: sanitates; 
Ma: cor et sanitatem. 

IX. Ma: prefectus dixit for praeco clamabat. A: cede for 
crede. Ma: lacerari for laniari. A after leniari inserts: et 
corpus tuum macerari M: O mali consultores. Ite; A: O mali 
consiliarii. © saevissimi vos et pessimi. Ite;'\P: mali con- 
siliarii vos omnes estis et pessimi. Ite; Ma: O mali et pessimi 
consiliarii. Ite. Ma: extimiantum est for tenerum extermiratur. 
A: oboedio for audio or audiam. 

X. M: O horibilis o insatiabilis leo deo abominabilis; 
A: O horribilis et irrationabilis leo et abominatus a Deo; 
P: O orribilis leo et abominatus a deo; Ma: Terribilis o in- 
satiabilis leo et abominabilis deo. M: coniicieris; A: confring- 
itur; P: constringeris; Ma: constringet in. M: cum uirgulis 
accerbissimis; A: cum ungulis acerbissimis; P: cum unguibus 
durius; Ma: uirgis acerimis. Ma between mihi and adiutorium 
omits: columbam de caelo, quae veniat mihi in; between adiu- 
torium and contra omits: ut immaculatam tibi conservem vir- 
ginitatem meam et dimicem; between contra and qui omits: 
adversarium meum facie ad faciem et videam deiectum inimicum 
meum. M, P: mactabant; A: maculabant; Ma: macerabant. 
M: o inique et impudens: si ego carni meae misereor anima 
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mea utique in interitum uadit sicut et tua. Sed imo carnem 
meam tradidi in tormentis: ut anima mea coronata sit in caelis; 
A: O inique, impudice et audax, si ego carni meae misereor, 
anima mea utique in interitum vadit, ut tu. Sed ideo tradidi 
carnem meam in tormenta, ut anima mea coronata sit in caelis; 
P: Oinique, impudens et audax, si ego carni mee misereor, anima 
mea in interitum uadit sicut et tua. Sed ideo carnem meam 
tradidi in tormentis, ut anima coronetur in celis. Ma: O inique 
et impudes et audax canis, imo tormentis tuis carnem meam 
trado, ut anima mea sic coronata in celis cum sanctis uirginibus 
et martiribus. 

XI. M, A: iudex verus lumen alumine; P: iudex viduarum 
lumen; Ma: iudex viduarum verum lumen. A: vincam inimi- 
cum for videam inimicum. Ma before inimicum inserts demon- 
ium. M omits: quid enim nocuerim illiignoro. Ma: immutetur 
for commisceatur. 

XII. Ma omits first sentence: Theotimus autem erat in 
carcere et nutrix eius, ministrans ei panem et aquam, et aspicie- 
bat per fenestram et orationem eius scribebat et omnia, quae ei 
eveniebant, cum Dei timore notabat (A). M: Contimus for 
Theotimus. P: omits cum Dei timore notabat. Ma: niger 
for anhelabat, super collum eius erat serpens, et gladius candens 
in manu e¢ius videbatur. M: traxit for erexit. Ma: de naribus 
draconis for de ore draconis. Ma after super eam omits: et 
collidebantur (A: * concutiebantur; P:  constringebantur) 
omnia ossa eius. P omits: Oblita..... orationem eius. 
Ma: flexit genua in terra for fixit genua. M: abyssi et thesauri 
abyssi; A, P: abyssi et thesauri; Ma: abyssi. P: firmasti for 
formasti. Ma: foueam for caveam. 

XIII. M, P: Dum haec diceret; A: Cum haec diceret; 
Ma: Cum autem beata M. complesset orationem suam. Ma: 
summam oris sui for os suum. Ma: protendidit subter for 
porrexit super. Ma: degluctiuit eam for suspirans deglutiuit 
eam in uentrem suum. M, A: sed crux Christi quam sibi 
fecerat b. M. creuit in ore draconis, et in duas partes eum diuisit. 
Beata autem M. exiuit de utero draconis nullum dolorem in se 
habens; P: Sed facto sancte crucis signo draco per medium 
diuisus est et exiuit ipsa de utero draconis illesa nullum in se 
dolorem habens; Ma: et facto signo crucis draco diuisus est per 
medium, et ipsa exiuit de uentre draconis inlexa. Ma: in 
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angulo carceris for in partem sinistram. Ma omits: habens 
manus ad genua colligatas. Ma omits long prayer of Margaret, 
which elsewhere concludes the section. 

XIV. Ma before et dixit omits: Et dum haec in oratione sua 
diceret, surgens daemon accessit et tenuit manum b.M. Ma 
after fecisti inserts: fratri meo rufoni. M:iamame; A, P: iam 
de persona mea; Ma: de mea persona. M, A: absorberet; 
P: absorberet te; Ma: sorberet te. Ma before uirginitatem 
omits obrueret. M: tu decorem tuum perderes for decorem 
tuum perderet. M: tu uero eum signaculo Christi uicisti; 
A, P: Tu vero interfecisti eum signaculo Christi; Ma: tu 
autem interfecisti eum. M: et nunc per canticum et me per- 
dere cupis; A, P: et nunc per canticum et me interficere cupis; 
Ma: et per canticum tuum cum signo crucis tui christi me 
interficere queris. Ma after queris omits: Peto te cessa iam a 
me (M), Peto te, de mea cessa persona (A), Peto te cessa de mea 
persona (P). Ma omits dextrum after pedem suum. M: Ego 
dominum habeo; A: Ego deum adiutorem habeo; P: quia ego 
deum adiutorem habeo; Ma: ego enim deum meum habeo in 
adiutorium. M, A: Cessa maligne genus horribile. Cessa 
homicida. Christus mihi protector est. Cessa faetor maligne, 
iniqua fera, auctor gehennae. Ego agna Christi, ego domestica 
eius sum. Ego ancilla Dei. Ego sponsa Christi; P omits first 
sentence and faetor; Ma: ancilla caristi sum et sponsa eius. 
M: cuius nomen benedictum in saecula; A: qui est benedictus 
in saecula saeculorum; P: cuius nomen est benedictum in s. s.; 
Ma: qui uiuit et regnat ins. s. 

XV. Ma: dixixet for diceret. Ma after sedebat omits: super 
ipsam crucem. M, P: Beata es Margareta quae draconem 
occidisti, quae dentes eius comminuisti. Beata es Margareta 
quae uirginitatem desyderasti. tibi est parata corona gloriae. te 
expectant portae paradisi; A: Beata es Margareta, te sanctae 
expectant portae paradisi; Ma: Beata es, o Margarita, quia te 
expectant angeli et porte paradisi aperte sunt tibi. M, A: con- 
uersa dixit; P: conuersa ad diabolum dixit; M: conuersa ad 
demonem dixit. Ma: sunt munera tua for est natura tua. 
M: praecor for deprecor. M, A: alleua; P: eleua; Ma: sub- 
leua. M: ut quiescam modicum; A, P: ut repausem modicum; 
Ma omits. Ma: ego dicam tibi de eo quod me interogas for 
enarrabo tibi omnia opera mea. Ma: remainder of section 
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omitted except for sentence belcebuct nomen mihi est, quia 
multorum iustorum labores deglu. .ui, which is inserted in 
section XVI. The omitted passage consists of a lowe speech of the 
demon, reciting the wickedness of hi» elf and his -- npanions and 
bewailing the saint’s virtue. 

XVI. Ma omits a passage between genus nostrum and 
Salamon. M, P: Nam Salamon in uita sua inclusit nos in uno 
uase; A: Nam et Salomon conclusit nos in uno vase; Ma: 
Salamon in uno uase uitreo relig ‘it, et posuit id uax sic plenum 
in unaripa. M,A,P: sedpost ortem eius ignem mittebamus 
ex ipso uase et uenientes (P: uenerunt) homines Babyloniae 
(A, P: nii) putauerunt aurum inuenire; Ma: quod uidentes 
homines uenientes de babillonia putauerunt se aurum inuenisse. 
M: fregerunt ipsa uasa et tnnc nos laxati impleuimus orbem 
terrarum; A: fregerunt ipsu) . vas et tunc relaxati impleuimus 
orbem terrarum; P: fregerunt uas et tunc impleuimus orbem 
terrarum; Ma: fregerunt uax et nos relaxati impleuimus terram. 
M, A, P: demon inique, obmutesce et sile, ex hoc iam non 
audiam verbum ex ore tuo; Ma: demon immunde, obmutesce 
et caue ne hanc rem amplius a te audiam. Ma omits final speech 
of saint: Vade post (P: ex) me, Satanas. Et terra suscepit eum. 
M, P add further: et dixit facias rationem de animabus quas 
perdidisti. 

XVII. M: adduci; A, P: adducere ante sedem suam; Ma: 
ante se adduci. Ma omits the statements that the saint crossed 
herself on leaving priso ., and that a crowd assembled to see her. 
Ma: et bene tibi erit in domo mea for decet namque te deos 
adorare. M: meum 4eum adorare, et Christum filium eius, ut 
amicus sis prophetar:.n si dignus es; A: Deum meum adorare et 
Christum filium eiis et amicum esse prophetarum et non 
amicum esse idolorum surdorum et mutorum; P, like A except 
at end: prophetarum quoniam dignus non es amicus idolorum 
surdorum et mutorum; Ma: magis adorare deum meum et 
dominum meum yhesum christum filium eius. M, A, P: Prae- 
fectus dixit: Expoliate eam et in aerem (M: carcere; P: aera) 
suspendite eam et incendite eam cum lampadibus ardentibus 
(M: lampade ardente); Ma: Tunc iratus prefectus iuxit eam 
expoliari et in haerem suspendi et lampadibus ardentibus eius 
latera incendi. Ma: questionarii uero ut iussum fuerat ita 
fecerunt for Questionarii ita fecerunt, comburebant tenerum 
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(M omits) corpus eius. M, A, P: Non consentio nec adoro 
deos tuos surdos et mutos, cc poterit (M, P: non enim potest) 
diabolus vincere castam puellam. Consignauit enim omnia 
membra mea ‘"iristus et pe uit coronam gloriae suae animae 
meae (M omits’? clause; P: consignauit me coronam gloriae 
suae); Ma: Non enim poteris juertere me a fide mea. 

XVIII. P: tinam magnam plenam for uax magnum plenum. 
Ma: et proici in id for et ibi ear: mortificari. Ma: Questionarii 
ut iussum fuerat ita fecerunt for Questionarii ita fecerunt sicut 
erant docti. Ma: in celis for” . aeternum. M, A, P: Fiat 
(P: fac) mihi, domine, haec aqua (P: hanc aquam) aqua sani- 
tatis (A, P: suauitatis). Fiat mihi suffocatio (P: sanctificatio) 
haec (P inserts: aqua et) illuminatio salutis, fiat mihi haec 
aqua fons baptismatis (A: baptismi) indeficiens. Indue me 
galeam salutis, ueniat super me incta tua columba, spiritu 
sancto plena, et benedicat aquam i: am in nomine tuo. Expoli 
(P: Expelle) a me ueterum hominem et indue me aquam istam 
(P: indue nouum qui me renouet ut abluat me aqua ista; A: in 
nomine tuo et abluat me aqua ista) in uitam eternam. Confirma 
uitam meam (A: animam meam), clarifica sensum meum et 
proiice a me peccata mea. Salue me in gloria tua, baptiza me in 
nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti, qui es benedictus in s. s. 
Amen; Ma: clarifica me, domine, ut aqua ista deleratur omnia 
peccata mea; fiat etiam mihi hec aqua fons baptismatis indefi- 
cientis; obseco mi, domine, ut ueniat super me sancta tua 
columba et benedicat in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti 

. : oz) _ St : “Rerre 

aquam istam, ut abluet in ea ab omnibus meis delictis et ducat 
in uitam eternam. Ma after pedes inserts: sine lexione aliqua, 
and after aliqua omits: exiuit de aqua. WV: praecinxit me; 
A: praecinxit se uirtute; P, Ma: praecin it se. A, Ma after 
preceding phrase omit: Illuminasti me, honorificasti me, domine, 
glorificasti me, Christe, defendisti me, domine, et miseratus es 
unicae ancille tuae qui est benedictus in s. s. M, A: Et facta 

est uox de caelo; P: Et facta est uox columbe; Ma: Venit 
‘ autem uox cum columba. Ma inserts: quia christus te uocat. 
M, Ma: paruulis; A, P: puellis. 

XIX. M: incapolim et in armenia ciuitate; A: in campo et 
in Armenia ciuitate; P: in decapoli et in armenia ciuitate; 
Ma: in armeinia ciuitate. Ma: Tunc questionarius quidam 
nomine malchus duxit eam extra for questionarii comprehend- 
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erunt eam et duxerunt eam foris. Ma: peto a te ut concedas 
mihi spatium donec orationem for peto te, frater, ut, si uideas 
Christum, parcas mihi, dum orationem. M, P: spiritum meum 
in locum refrigerii; A: corpus meum in locum refrigerii; Ma: 
animam meam. Ma: expecto te quantum for Pete, quantum. 
Ma: Illa autem flexis genibus orans dixit for Tunc beata M. 
coepit orare et dicere. M, A: de suo labore non imputentur 
peccata eorum; P omits whole sentence; Ma: de suo proprio 
labore usualiter dimictantur omnia sua peccata. M: quisquis 
fuerit in iudicio; A: quisquis inuentum fuerit in iudicio; P: quis- 
quis inuentus fuerit in iudicio; Ma: siquis reus inuentus fuerit 
in iudicio. Ma omits the petition of the saint that any one who 
reads or hears her legend may have forgiveness, since we are flesh 
and blood and prone to sin. Ma inserts: et eam impetrauit 
consacari, huic da, domine, dona in celo et in terra. Ma: et 
secum habuerit..... non nascatur for uel de suo labore 
comparauerit codicem passionis meae, reple illum spiritu tuo 
sancto, spiritu ueritatis et in domo illius non nascatur. P after 
mutus inserts: nec surdus. M: a spiritu temptetur; A: ab 
spiritu in mundo temptetur; P: ab spiritu maligno temptetur; 
Ma: a spiritu immundo possessus. Ma adds at end: et qui 
codicem mee paxionis de suo labore comparauerit spiritum 
sanctum tue ueritatis habeat. 

XX. M ufter uenit inserts: de caelo. Ma: adstabant for 
stabant. Ma after fatiem suam omits: super terram. M: in 
terram ante faciem; A, P: in terram ante uirtutem; Ma: in 
fatiem ante uirentem domini. M: Beatus est uenter mulieris; 
A, P: Beata es tu inter mulieres, beata es, Margareta, quae 
oleum sanctum quaesisti; Ma omits. Ma after iuro omits: et 
gloriam angelorum meorum. Ma after petiisti inserts: a deo 
dabuntur tibi quia. A: quod memorata nunc es for quod non 
est commemoratum. Ma: si in domo ulla in quocumque loco 
codex for ubi codex. Ma: ullus spiritus nequam inueniatur for 
spiritus nequam ibi non ingredietur. M: pax, caritas et spiritus 
ueritatis; A: pax, caritas et spes ueritatis; P: caritas et spiritus 
ueritatis; Ma: pax, sanitas, caritas, letitia, gaudium et spiritus 
ueritatis. M, A: et omnis generatio quae; P: et omnis qui; 
Ma: et beate omnes gentes. Ma: celeriter for celerius. M: 
ianuam regni; A, P: regiam regni; Ma: regnum. 
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XXI. Mainserts: aditeme. M: magnum regis saeculorum; 
A: magni regis omnium saeculorum; P: magni regis cel- 
orum; Ma: regis seculorum. Ma: martirium for nomen. Ma: 
uos mihi for me. Ma: licet ego peccatrix for et si peccatrix. 
Ma: det atque donet for donet. Ma: concordes for heredes 
Ma after glorie omits: et illuminet uos in regno claritatis suae. 
A! parte for sortem. Ma: yhesum dico, deum laudo for 
hymnum dico deo, laudo. P: quia deus est for qui est. 

XXII. M: gaudium for gladium. Ma: comple preceptum 
tibi factum for percute me. Ma: ego non faciam sanctam dei 
for ego hoc non facio neque interficio sanctam uirginem. P after 
paradiso dei inserts: Et ille strauit se ante pedes eius et dixit: 
Rogo te, famula christi, ut ores pro me. Tunc beata M. 
orabat, dicens: Domine, ne statuas illi hoc peccatum. M, P: 
timore et tremore for timore. M: Et tremens percussor cecidit 
cum percussorio suo ad dexteram partem b. M.; A: Et tremens 
percussor cecidit ad dexteram partem b. M.; P: Ipse uero cum 
gladio in quo percutiebat beatam uirginem semetipsum per- 
fodiens cecidit ad dexteram partem b. M.; Ma: Et tremens 
cecidit in terram. M: benedixerunt illud; A: benedixerunt 
dominum; P: benedixerunt eam; Ma: benedixerunt eum. 

XXIII. M: Et audientes omnes infirmi, caeci, claudi, surdi, 
debiles impotentes omnes; A: Et audientes omnes infirmi, caeci, 
claudi, surdi, debiles; P: Et audientes hec omnes infirmi, ceci 
et claudi, surdi et muti, debiles et inpotentes; Ma: Itemque 
idiotes, infirmi, ceci, claudi et ibi. M: et salui fiebant; A, P: 
et omnes salui fiebant; Ma: et liberabantur et diuino... . 
curabantur. Ma: Angeli uero cum uirtutibus tulerunt for Tunc 
descendentes angeli cum uirtutibus tollentes. A: corpus for 
animam. Ma after Margarite omits: in gremio suo. Ma: 
nubem candidam for nubem. Ma omits at end: Benedictus, 
qui uenit in nomine domini, rex Israel. Et uenientes daemones 
ad reliquias b. M. torquebantur. Infirmi uenientes sanabantur 
(M: saluabantur) a languoribus suis et credebant. 

XXIV. M: Tectinus; A, P: Theotimus; Ma: theodemus. 
Ma: corpus for reliquias. Ma: scrino for scrinio. Ma: latone 
forlapide. Ma after suauitatis omits: et posuieas. M: ciuitate 
in domo Sicliti et Matronae; A: ciuitate in domum inclytae 
matronae; P: ciuitate in domo sincletice matrone; Ma: ciuitate 
in domo. Ma: cum nutrice for in carcere. Ma: inter impios 
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for contra impios. Ma after libris omits: chartaneis. Ma omits 
at end: Compleuit autem beata Margareta certamen suum in 
pace die quinto mense Iulio (A: mense Iulio in dictione tertio 
decimo; P: mense Iulio die quinto decimo). Omnes audite, 
corde compungite, sensus ponite, Deum adorate in una trinitate 
(M: unam trinitatem; P: in unitate), memoriam beatissimae 
Margaretae facite, ut (M omits) in sua nos prece memoretur 
ante dominum nostrum Iesum Christum, cui est honor et gloria 
(M: qui cum patre et spiritu sancto uiuit et regnat) in saecula 
saeculorum. Amen. 


III.. VERSIONS IN OLD ENGLISH 


There are two surviving versions of the Margaret legend in 
Old English, both of them in prose and both from the early 
eleventh century.. These translations have the interest of 
being the oldest legends of the saint in any of the European 
vernacular literatures; while their age, as well as their sobriety 
of treatment, gives them critical value in determining the 
original content of the Passio. Although they have sometimes 
been spoken of as if they were simply variants of a single transla- 
tion, they are in reality quite independent productions. 

The first, that found in MS. Cott. Tiberius A iii, was a 
careful translation of a text of the Passio not differing markedly 
from the four Latin texts compared in the last section. If one 
allows for the changes necessarily made in translating from one 
language to another, the text of the Cottonian MS. varies from 
them to about the same extent that they differ from one another. 
It has thus scarcely less critical authority than they, and should 
be given due weight in any comparison of variant readings. 
The adequacy of the translation fills one with respect for the 
anonymous writer who made this version for the unlearned, 
some nine hundred years ago. One’s respect, indeed, is greatly 
increased by going through the work with the four Latin ver- 
sions of the Passio in view, for only so can one appreciate the 
faithfulness and the intelligence of the rendering. 

Since the Latin texts are accessible and the deviations of this 
Old English text from them are so inconsiderable, it has not 

% A third, or perhaps a second text of one of the pair, formerly existed in 


MS. Cott. Otho B x. 
6 Ed. O. Cockayne, Narratiunculae anglice Conscriptae, 1861, pp. 39-49. 
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seemed to me worth while to present a detailed comparison. 
Any reader who is interested to check my statements can do so 
by reference to the two preceding sections of this paper. 

The Old English text preserved in MS. Corpus Christi, Cam- 
bridge, 303” stands in a somewhat different case from the other, 
and is, as I have said, an entirely distinct work. Although it 
appears to be equally well done as a translation, it could not 
possibly have been made from the recension of the Passio that 
we have been studying. For example, Theothimus (as he is 
here named) found Margaret as an infant, after she had been 
exposed by her father, and took care of her till she was fifteen 
years old. In this version he does not appear as her biographer. 
Possibly the lack of the conventional epilogue may account for 
the second of these variations, but it does not explain the first. 
Nor does the Corpus version appear to attach itself to any of the 
Latin texts listed in the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina. That 
it was a reasonably literal translation of some Latin text is clear, 
however, from its many correspondences of phrase with the texts 
I have been able to study in detail. My surmise is that it was 
based on a recension of the Passio in some respects fuller, and 
possibly earlier, than those now surviving in Latin. If this be 
a correct assumption, the Old English work has a value even 
beyond its mate from the Cottonian MS. Certainly the rdéle 
ascribed to Theotimus is very interesting, since the least clear 
part of the narrative in most versions of the legend is that dealing 
with the childhood cf the saint. Compression, for the sake of 
brevity, seems to have blurred the outline of the vulgate text 
until it is impossible to be quite sure just why and how St. 
Margaret was removed from her father’s house and given over 
to the care of her foster-mother. The light thrown by the 
brief but clear statement of the Corpus text is therefore very 
welcome, and should not be neglected in any study of the 
legend. Indeed, this Old English version has much greater 
importance than has hitherto been assumed. 


IV. VERSIONS IN MIDDLE ENGLISH 


The Middle English legends of St. Margaret were carefully 
studied with reference to their sources somewhat more than a 


17 Ed. B. Assmann, Angelsdchische Homilien und Heiligenleben (Bibliothek 
der angelsichischen Prosa III), pp. 170-180. 
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generation ago. At that time Krahl'* made a useful arrange- 
ment of the anonymous texts into groups and a painstaking 
comparison of each with the Latin version which it most nearly 
resembled. The results of his conscientious study need no 
modification in most particulars. As I have already remarked, 
however, something is to be learned by reading the English 
versions with more than one text of the Latin Passio at hand. 
What might appear to be English peculiarities, if the text of 
Mombritius only were used, are otherwise explained by a 
comparative study of even four Latin texts. On the other hand, 
certain points of divergence do appear, which could not well 
have arisen through the exigencies of translation. Some of 
these point to the existence in England of Latin texts of the 
legend about which we have no direct knowledge at present. 

There are two translations in Middle English that are thus 
based on the Passio: the first a curious work in alliterative prose 
from the earliest years of the thirteenth century;!® and the 
second a group of poems, various in date, of which the earliest 
and best representative is the so-called Meidan Margerete,”° 
written in Dorset or near by between 1200 and 1250. The later 
members of this group of poems” do not much concern us on the 
present occasion, since they are obviously secondary to Meidan 
Margerete.* They are useful merely as a check on the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from the earlier work. 


18 Work cited above, note 4. 

18 MSS. Royal 17. A. xxvii and Bodley 34, ed. O. Cockayne, Seinte Marherete, 
1862 (reissued 1866 as E. E. T. S. 13, and later revised by O. Glauning). To 
the opinion that this work, like the co-«val Catharine and Juliana, is in prose 
(see my Saints’ Legends, p. 209) I still cling, but I wish some qualified scholar 
would investigate their rhetoric and rhythm more adequately than I have been 
able to do. 

20MS. Trin. Coll., Camb., B. 14. 39, ed. Hickes, Thesaurus I, 224 ff., and 
thence Cockayne, work cited, pp. 34-43, and Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. N.F., pp. 
488-498. 

21 The versions of MS. Auchinleck (ed. Turnbull, Legendue Catholicae, 1840, 
and Horstmann, Alfengl. Leg. N. F., pp, 225-235), and of MS. Bodley 779 
(ed. Horstmann, Herrig’s Arch. LXXIX, 411-419) are simply variants of 
Meidan Margerete. The poem in short couplets found in MS. Ashmole 61 (ed. 
Horstmann, Altengl. Leg. N. F. pp. 236-241) and MS. Brome Hall, Suffolk, 
(ed. L. T. Smith, A. Common-place Book of the 15th Century, 1886) derives from 
the same source and adds nothing to our knowledge of the matters before us. 

2 See Krahl, work cited, who settled the relationships of these poems for a/! 
time. 
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Let us first consider the case of the prose translation, taking 
it up section by section in accordance with the division of the 
Passio. I shall use the same letters as before to designate the 
several Latin manuscripts. 

I. This section, the introduction, is rather fuller than the 
Latin, but does not differ notably. Like P and Ma, it mentions 
Christ’s passion, as well as the resurrection, in the opening 
sentence. * 

II. The name of the narrator is given as Theochimus, which 
corresponds nearly to the Theotimus of A and P. Of the Old 
English versions, Cott. has Theotimus, Corpus Theothimus. 

Instead of the “‘viri et mulieres’”” who are addressed in the 
Latin, the work is directed to ‘“‘widewen mit te weddede ant 
meidenes nomeliche’’—a peculiarity that may be due, as 
Krahl pointed out, to the translator’s special audience. 

There is no reference to Thecla and Susanna, which corre- 
sponds to the state of things in MS. Corpus. 

III. There is nothing in this section not at least suggested 
by the Latin. 

IV. The age of the saint is given as fifteen, as everywhere 
except in Ma. The desire for martyrdom attributed to her is not 
found either in Latin or Old English. 

V. The prayer of the saint that her virginity be preserved, 
which everywhere occurs, is here expanded. The list of sirniles 
by which she describes herself in the prayer is interesting. In 
P she compares herself to a sparrow, a fish, and a doe, and in 
Ma to a sparrow, a fish,fand a'she-goat, while in'M to a sparrow 
and a fish, and in A to a sparrow and a she-goat. MS. Cotton 
has the list: neat, sparrow, fish; MS. Corpus: sheep, sparrow, 
fish, roebuck. The Middle English text reads: lamb, bird, fish, 
roebuck. It would thereforeZappear that the last-named 
derives the list ultimately from the same source as MS. Corpus. 
It should further be noted that capra (A and Ma) would easily be 
confused with capreola (P), and that Ara or roa (the readings of 
MS. Corpus and our M.E. text respectively) furnishes a proper 
translation of capreolus. 

VI. This section follows the Latin closely, but without the 
peculiarities found in Ma. 

VII. As in Ma and MS. Cotton, the fact that the next 
examination took place ‘“‘secunda die’”’ is omitted. Otherwise 
the‘section is like that of M, A, and_P. though expanded. 
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VIII and IX. There are no marked peculiarities. 

X. Here there are details of the torture not elsewhere found: 
‘‘hongin hire on heh up herre pen ha wes ant wid sweord scharpe 
ant wid eawles of irne hire leofliche lich rondin ant rendin.” 

XI. The section is somewhat lengthened, but not materially 
changed. 

XII. Three of the four Latin texts have Theotimus and the 
foster-mother minister to Margaret in prison, while’ Ma omits 
the episode altogether. Both Old English texts have Theotimus 
come alone, while our Middle English version makes the foster- 
mother come alone. 

The description of the dragon is more detailed than elsewhere, 
and the saint’s prayer much expanded. 

XIII. This section differs little from the Latin except in the 
more elaborate description of the devil. In this it differs from 
the Old English versions, which are less explicit than the Latin. 

XIV. As in MS. Cotton, the devil does not mention the 
name of his brother Rufo. 

XV. This section is much longer than in the Latin and Old 
English versions, the devil’s recital of his evil doings becoming 
virtually a homily against sin. It is curious that his explanation 
of his name, which appears in A as “Bel (M Beelzes) cognomen 
est mihi post Beelzbub,” becomes: “ich habbe efter bellzebub 
mest monnes bone ibeon.” This explanation is not found in 
either of the Old English translations, though they are in general 
somewhat fuller than the Latin texts. Note that at this point 
Ma is much distorted. 

XVI. This section, again, is much expanded, though it 
follows the lines of the Latin texts more intelligently than the 
Old English versions. In MS. Corpus, for example, Iambres 
and Mambres appear as place names, while in MS. Cotton the 
section is cut down to a very few lines. 

XVII and XVIII. These sections are longer than in the 
Latin and Old English texts, but have no striking divergences 
in content. 

XIX. The place at which the five thousand converts were 
beheaded, which appears variously in the Latin texts, becomes 
“an burh of armenie caplimet inempnet.” MS. Corpus omits 
the detail, while MS. Cotton has “‘on limes feold butan ermeniga 
pere ceastre.” Reference to the Latin variants makes it prob- 
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able that the last is a “popular etymology” of Campolim or 
Capolim (see M). 

XX. No material differences appear. 

XXI. The final speech of the saint is longer than in any of 
the earlier versions. 

XXII and XXIII. No material differences appear. 

XXIV. Theotimus buries the saint “in her grandame hus pt 
wes icleopet Clete.’’ No other text corroborates this statement. 
The Latin texts give a variety of names, but suggest no rela- 
tionship. MS. Corpus omits the section, while MS. Cotton has 
Sincletica. 

The martyrdom is made to fall on July 20, which adds only 
one more to the variants elsewhere found. MS. Cotton has 
July 23, M July 5, A July 13, and P July 15. 

An examination of the foregoing statement of differences 
shows quite clearly that we have not at hand any text from 
which the Middle English prose version could possibly be 
derived. It shows also—since similarities of omission have far 
less weight than similarities in actual statement—that the Latin 
source of the version must have had at least a family likeness 
to the scurce of MS. Corpus. The similes in section V are 
sufficient, of themselves, to prove this. A Latin version of a 
peculiar type must, it is evident, have circulated in England 
for a long time. 

When we turn to Meidan Margerete and the group of poems 
related to it, we leave the field of direct translation and enter 
that of poetic adaptation. Here, in the nature of things, we 
cannot expect to find such close correspondence to any Latin 
original; but we shall see that the poem follows the Passio more 
closely than might be expected in a work of the kind. As to 
the qualities of Meidan Margerete itself, I have already ex- 
pressed my opinion in another place.* It has been too little 
appreciated by readers of our early literature, largely because 
of the faulty text in which it is preserved. Renewed study of it 
leads me to modify my earlier conclusions in one respect only: 
I do not now believe it to be a translation from Old French, 
though I am unable to prove this satisfactorily. The following 
summary of similarities and differences, in which I continue to 


*3 Saints’ Legends, pp. 210-212. 
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use the divisions of the Latin Passio as a guide, will show how 
the poem stands in relation to earlier versions. 

I. This section is omitted. 

II. Save for the appeal to “olde ant yonge,”’ with which the 
poem opens, this section is also omitted. 

III. This differs in that Margaret’s mother sends her away 
at birth, to save her from the death Theodosius has decreed 
(vv. 12-15). For this statement the only basis in the Latin 
texts is the enigmatic “‘Odiosa erat patri, dilecta domino Iesu 
Christo.” MS. Corpus, however, preserves the explanation 
that Theotimus found Margaret as an infant, after she had 
been exposed by her father. The poet was probably merely 
conventionalizing some such statement as this. 

It is further stated that Margaret’s foster-mother had seven 
children of her own, of which there is no hint in the earlier 
versions. 

IV. The specific reference to St. Laurence and St. Stephen 
(v. 20) is not in the Latin or the other English versions. 

The statement (v. 25) that Margaret was “prettene winter 
elde’”’ at the time of her adventure has no special importance, 
since the later texts of MSS. Auchinleck and Bodley have the 
normal age, fifteen. 

V. Probably the picturesque promise of Olibrius to clothe 
Margaret in “‘ciclatoun ant pelle” (v. 43) is an invention of the 
poet, since there is no hint of this detail elsewhere. The same 
thing may be said of the statement that the saint was herding 
her sheep “‘nout fer from pe strete”’ (v. 46). Of more importance 
is the fact that she makes a reply to the soldiers (.v. 55-60) 
before she prays, which may well indicate a difference in the 
source. The speech is nowhere else recorded. The prayer that 
follows (vv. 61-68) has also no similarity to the prayer in the 
other texts except that Margaret prays for the sending of the 
“holi gost” (“angelum” in the Latin) and describes herself as 
caught by “pes houndes.”’ 

VI. There are here three points in which the poem is unique. 
All of them may be due, however, to the poet himself. Olibrius 
complains (v. 74): ‘Of alle mine sergauns gode nabbi none’’; 
he makes a direct proposal to Margaret (vv. 81-84); he, rather 
than she, makes the reference to the crucifixion of Christ 
(vv. 89-92). 
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VII. The somewhat remarkable stanza of vv. 105-108, 
although it is a bo'd addition, probably elaborates the thought 
of some such phrase as “‘super omnem familiam” or “super 
omnes puellas meas,”’ both of which appear. 

Lef on me ant be my wif; ful wel pe mai spede. 
Auntioge ant Asie scaltou hau to mede; 

Ciclatoun ant purpel pal scaltou haue to wede; 
Wid alle pe metes of my lond ful wel i scal pe fede. 

VIII. ‘Honget ir up bi pe fet” (v. 115) is a detail not else- 
where found. The Latin has “in aere’’. Possibly this represents 
an otherwise lost reading. 

IX and X. Here the poem is an adequate, though free, 
rendering of the Latin texts that we know. 

XI. This section is omitted. 

XII and XIII. The vision of the cross (vv. 154-168) here 
precedes the appearance of the dragon, which is a more logical 
order than that of the Latin and the earlier English texts, 
where the vision comes in section XV. Krahl (pp. 40-42) 
discussed this passage in some detail. The new arrangement is 
so much preferable that I believe we shall do well to await the 
examination of other Latin versions before deciding it to be a 
vagary of the English poet. 

Similarly I am not sure that the description of the devil in 
v. 183: “E heuede eien on is cleu ant eken on is to” may not 
obscurely preserve a detail otherwise lost. The Latin (save Ma, 
which omits the description) has: “habens manus ad genua 
colligatas.”” It is interesting to note the reading of MS. Auchin- 
leck: “He hadde honden on his knes and ei;e on euerich to.” 
This combines, it will be seen, the two ideas. 

XIV. The statement that Margaret bound the devil “wid 
her wempel” (v. 186) is probably an addition of the poet’s, 
since he goes on to say that she seized the devil by the hair, as 
in the Latin text. The rest of the section is omitted. 

XV. See section XII, above, for the vision of the cross. The 
complaints of the devil and his name (Belsebug) correspond to 
the Latin; but his account of himself and his companions is 
represented only by vv. 209-212, which tell of his exploits at 
the birth of children—a detail not found in the older versions. 

XVI. This section is omitted in MS. Trinity save for Mar- 
garet’s dismissal of the fiend. MSS. Auchinleck and Bodley, 
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however, have the reference to the capture of the devils by Solo- 
mon, which must therefore belong to the original form of the 
poem. 

XVII. The speech of Margaret (vv. 225-232), when again 
brought before Olibrius, has no resemblance to the one in the 
older texts. The account of the torture by torches is more 
detailed than in the Latin versions that we know. They must, 
however, be less full at this point than earlier texts, since the 
Middle English prose has the same account as Meidan Mar- 
gerete. See Krahl, p. 48, note 1, for the incident as it appears in 
various vernacular versions from the Continent. It is to be 
noted, further, that the Old English text of MS. Corpus has 
“‘wallende stanes” instead of torches as the instruments of 
torture, corresponding with a Provengal version, which indicates 
a double tradition. 

XVIII. The alterations in this section—the bursting of the 
vat of hot water and the appearance of an angel instead of the 
Holy Ghost in the form of a dove—are probably vagaries of the 
poet. Indeed, his statement that ‘‘a pousend ant fiue”’ (v. 249) 
were converted is contradicted by MS. Auchinleck, which reads 
“fif pousend and fiue,” which is only five more than the usual 
number and quite explicable on the score of a needed rhyme. 

XIX. The statements that a throng followed Margaret to 
the place of execution and were frightened when the sun turned 
pale, and that a voice from heaven reassured her (vv. 257-264 
are in neither the Latin téxts nor the earlier English ones. 
Yet this passage serves to introduce the subsequent speech of 
the executioner Malchus, who asks the saint for pity, since he 
sees her under the protection of Christ and His angels. This 
speech is elsewhere quite without a proper cue. It is therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the source of Meidan Margerete was 
at this point fuller than the accessible Latin texts. 

The saint’s final prayer is made up of a selection of the peti- 
tions found in the Latin. 

XX. The reply of Heaven is made by our “louerd” instead 
of through a dove, as elsewhere, and is very brief. 

XXI. This section is omitted. 

XXII. This section is remarkable only because of vv. 297- 
300, which elaborate the bald statement that angels came and 
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sat above the body of the saint. The stanza must be, one con- 
cludes, a picturesque addition of the poet’s. 

XXIII. This section is omitted, except for the statement 
that the angels bore the soul of Margaret to Heaven. 

XXIV. Here, again, a variation on the part of the source 
must be accepted. That “Theodosius pe clerc” stands for 
Theotimus does not matter, since that name appears in several 
forms; but the statement that he and the foster-mother took the 
body of the saint to “pe toun of Asie” (v. 302) and built a 
church where many miracles were performed, which has no 
counterpart in the Latin or older English texts, is not likely to 
have been an invention of the poet. 

The death of the saint is made to fall on July 20, which 
corresponds with the date given by the earlier Middle English 
version, but by no other. 

The foregoing analysis indicates that Meidan Margerete and 
its successors are completely independent of the Old English 
and the earlier Middle English versions, though they have 
certain common divergences from the Latin texts. It suggests, 
further, that a recension of the Passio different from the source 
of MS. Corpus and the Middle English prose version must have 
circulated in England during the Middle Ages—a second variant 
recension. I can see no reason, from the evidence at hand, to 
believe that Meidan Margeret: was translated from an Anglo- 
Norman poem. If it was, the Old French text has not yet come 
to light. Its existence would not, in any case, vitiate my con- 
clusion as to the ultimate source of‘the English work. To 
speak of the text in the Sanctuarium by Mombritius or of one 
of its variants, as the source, is to speak inexactly. We have to 
do, it is obvious, with a very complex problem of interrelation- 
ship among Latin texts, most of which are either not extant or 
not yet accessible in print. 

It would be folly to attempt any detailed reconstruction of the 
Passio as it circulated in mediaeval France or England: the 
variations of the English texts are too inconsistent with one 
another and too uncertain in nature to furnish a basis for that 
interesting exercise. At the same time, I believe it safe to say 
that at least two Latin recensions at present unknown to us 
must have existed, and that each must have been somewhat 
fuller than the known texts. It appears, moreover, that,they 
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were better recensions in the sense of avoiding inconsistencies 
and unexplained turns in the narrative. The story has been 
injured, it seems, by an injudicious effort for brevity of state- 
ment. The recovery of a longer Latin text, if such a text still 
exists in European libraries, is therefore greatly to be desired. 
Gorpon Hatt GEROULD 
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XXIV. THE PUNCTUATION OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
PRINTERS 


Until within a few years past, as all students of Shakespeare 
are aware, it was generally believed that the punctuation of his 
text in the early quartos and the First Folio was negligent, 
erratic, and wholly unauthoritative; the corollary being that 
modern editors must practically repunctuate the plays in 
accordance with modern usage, though avoiding scrupulously 
all other unnecessary alterations of the old texts. Even the 
late Dr. Furness, editor of the New Variorum Shakespeare, 
whose veneration for the text of the Folio showed some tendency 
to become an obsession in his later years, did not permit this 
veneration to extend to punctuation, but commonly spoke of 
that element of the text as the negligible work of Elizabethan 
printers.! Recently, however, there has been observable a 
disposition to claim no little authority for the punctuation of 
the old texts, and, on the part of certain scholars indubitably 
worthy of respectful attention, to draw inferences as to their 
significance of a remarkable, not to say revolutionary, character. 
The time would seem to be ripe for a careful consideration of 
the evidence which has been adduced.? 

The first important representative of the new view was an 
interesting little book by Mr. Percy Simpson called Shakes pear- 
ian Punctuation (1911), though Mr. Simpson acknowledged his 


1 On the other hand it is but fair to note that he observed that “every comma 
should be held sacred” if there were ‘any evidence that Shakespeare had ever 
corrected the proof-sheets” or that the plays were “printed from his manu- 
script.” (Romeo & Juliet, Preface, p. xi.) And he made at least one remark 
which represents an exceedingly mild form of the doctrine of Mr. Pollard and 
Mr. Dover Wilson: “A full stop in the middle of a line is so unusual in F, 
that it deserves more attention than the punctuation in that edition generally 
merits. Frequently it indicates a change of address.” (As You Like It, p. 204). 

2 Fugitive discussion of the theories here to be considered will be found in 
letters written by Mr. William Pool, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
and Mr. Dover Wilson to the editor of the London Times Literary Supplement 
in February, March, and April 1921; see pages 91, 107, 127, 178, 196, 211, 228, 
244, 259. Also in two or three letters concerning Sir Sidney Lee’s criticism of 
the theories in question, in his revision of his Life of Shakespeare; see the Literary 
Supplement of 1922, pp. 459, 476. 
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indebtedness to certain Shakespeare editions made by A. E. 
Thistelton in 1901-03. The principal thesis of this essay is 
that Elizabethan punctuation was not haphazard, but, when 
analyzed, will be found to be intelligible and fairly consistent 
according to its own rules of practice; that modern editors very 
often spoil a Shakespearean passage by altering the original 
stops to conform to modern usage; that they have been led to 
do so because of a failure to understand the fundamental dis- 
tinction between the system of seventeenth century printers 
and that of to-day, namely, that ‘‘Modern punctuation is, or at 
any rate attempts to be, logical; the early system was mainly 
rhythmical.” ° 

Simpson’s work was highly praised, and followed out in a 
most interesting fashion, by Mr. A. W. Pollard, in his lectures 
on Shakespeare’s Fight with the Pirates and the Problems of the 
Transmission of his Text (1917); but in this instance it was not 
the printing of the First Folio, which Simpson had chiefly 
defended, but that of a fair number of the early quartos, which 
was lifted to a new plane of importance. Pollard’s character- 
istic statements are these: “The normal punctuation was much 
nearer to normal speech than is the case with our own, which 
balances one comma by another with a logic intolerable in talk. 
Thus the punctuation which we find in the plays omits many 
stops which modern editors insert, and on the other hand inserts 
others, sometimes to mark the rhythm, sometimes to emphasize 
by a preliminary pause the word or words which follow, some- 
times yet for other reasons” (p. 94). And further (especially 
in the new edition of these lectures published in 1920), the 
opinion is set forth that in many instances the old texts give 
us “the lines as Shakespeare punctuated them himself when he 
wrote them down while he heard the accents” in which the 
dramatic characters were to speak them. 

Finally, these views of Mr. Simpson and Mr. Pollard have 
been put into full effect by Mr. Dover Wilson in the new edition 
of Shakespeare in process of publication at the Cambridge 
University Press. The Textual Introduction prefaced to the 
first volume, containing The Tempest, tells us that the new 
textual criticism of Shakespeare is based on three recent 
“discoveries,” and as the interpretation of these is of some 
importance I must quote Mr. Wilson’s statement of them pretty 
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The first is that of Mr. A. W. Pollard, [who] . . . has demonstrated that 
dramatic MSS which reached the printer’s hands in Shakespeare’s day were 
generally theatrical prompt-copy; that many of these are likely to have been in 
the author’s autograph; and that, therefore, the first editions of Shakespeare’s 
plays—the quartos in particular—possess a much higher authority than editors 
have hitherto been inclined to allow them. 

The second discovery, originally made by Mr. Percy Simpson, . . . affects 
the vitally important question of the stops in the Folio and Quartos, which are 
now seen to be not the haphazard peppering of ignorant compositors, as all 
previous editors have regarded them, but play-house punctuation, directing the 
actors how to speak their lines (p. xxix). 

[The third discovery concerns the alleged proof, by Sir Edward Thompson, 
that we have three pages of Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript in the manu- 
script play of Sir Thomas More; but with this we are not here particularly con- 
cerned.] 


The reader should observe carefully the peculiar use of the 
term ‘“‘discoveries” for these three matters; peculiar, because 
none of them concerns what is ordinarily called by scholars a 
discovery. Each of them is an hypothesis, supported by more 
or less convincing reasoning. Mr. Pollard, for his, claimed 
nothing more than this, as Mr. Wilson’s paraphrase of his 
modest contentions indicates. Mr. Simpson claimed that he 
had shown much more rationality in the old punctuation than 
had hitherto been admitted, but did not even approach the 
matter of ‘“play-house punctuation,” or the question how 
actors should speak their lines. Yet Mr. Wilson, in the para- 
graph immediately succeeding those cited above, leaps with 
extraordinary agility to these satisfying conclusions: 

In short we believe that we know how Shakespeare wrote; we have a definite 

clue to his system of punctuation; we feel confident that often nothing but a 
compositor stands between us and the original manuscript; we can at times 
even creep into the compositor’s skin and catch glimpses of the manuscript 
through his eyes. 
It can only be the new-born sense of confidence depicted in 
these sentences which leads Mr. Wilson, in the Note on Punctua- 
tion immediately preceding the text of the play, to make such 
statements as the following: 

The pause, especially with the semicolon, the colon or the period, often 
needs filling by a sob, a kiss, or by other and lengthier “business.” . . . 

[The semicolon] has been retained wherever possible; at times, however, it 
has been translated by a dash, and at others by three dots... . 

Where [the comma] appears to possess special dramatic significance, it is 
givenasadash.... 
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Shakespeare generally conveyed emphasis by the use of the pause. Some 
times, however, he indicated the emphatic word by beginning it with a capital 
letter . . . . [Most of the Folio capitals are certainly non-Shakespearian, but] 
here and there we can catch a Shakespearian emphasis . . . . Where we have 
felt tolerably certain that Shakespeare himself intended emphasis we have 
printed the word with spaced lettering (pp. lvii-lix.). 


In view of so remarkable a combination of the historical and 
the intuitive methods as is here revealed, I submit that it is 
quite time to reconsider with some care the steps by which 
this group of scholars has been led to their new view of the 
subject. And I begin by some consideration of the fundamental 
processes involved in the method of Mr. Simpson’s monograph. 

If we are to seek, or think we have found, evidence that 
Elizabethan punctuation was fairly systematic and accurate, it 
is clearly important to know whether we are chiefly concerned 
with manuscript habits, followed with accuracy by printers, or 
with the normalizing accuracy of the printers themselves. This 
question does not seem to have been definitely considered by 
Simpson. One would say that the latter alternative represents 
his assumption, for he makes no reference to manuscripts, and 
emphasizes such matters as the long apprenticeship of the 
Elizabethan printer. On the other hand he draws one of his 
chief instances frora an argument in the late George Wyndham’s 
edition of the Poems of Shakespeare, where the accuracy of 
punctuation is alleged to be so ‘“‘exquisite’”’ that it could not 
have been the work of a “journeyman-printer,” but reveals 
“an author’s hand.” A second general problem concerns the 
relative accuracy of different printers, either in following their 
copy or in normalizing it to an intelligent system. To this also 
Simpson gave no apparent heed. He was chiefly concerned to 
justify the punctuation of the First Folio as “‘on the whole 
sound and reasonable,” to show that “Isaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount and their workmen . . . knew how to print”’ 
(p. 15). Pollard, on the other hand, as we have seen, is chiefly 
concerned with the comparative excellence of the printing of 
the quartos, and with that excellence as dependent upon well- 
punctuated manuscripts. Now we know that of the plays in 
the Folio some were set up from existing quarto texts, others 
from manuscripts of one or another character. It is of elementary 
importance, then, to know whether there seem to be differences 
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in printing which result from these differences in copy; whether, 
for example, the punctuation of all portions of the Folio con- 
forms substantially to the rules set forth by Simpson; if so, 
whether this is due to the normalizing habit of the printers or 
to identical practices in their sources; if not, whether the dif- 
ferences are to be attributed to differences in the copy, to the 
employment of different compositors, or to negligent want of 
uniformity in the practice of the composing room. Some of 
these points, as we shall see later, have been raised by Mr. 
Pollard and Mr. Wilson. Simpson does not seem to have been 
disturbed by them: he quotes all portions of the Folio indis- 
criminately, with occasional admixture of passages from 
Shakespeare quartos and from other books of the same age. 
This, it may be said, is fair enough, since his main purpose is 
merely to analyze the prevalent practice of early seventeenth 
century printers; but it must be recalled that he makes the 
analysis primarily because of its bearing on the authenticity of 
the punctuation of the Shakespeare text, and that it has been 
used to the same end by those who have followed him. 

I cannot now discuss in detail the problems just suggested, 
but in illustration I shall mention an interesting example. 
Simpson notes that the Folio printers often omitted the comma 
before a vocative, and often also omitted the comma after it 
(§§2, 3); as— 

* Well Shylocke, shallwe be beholding to you? 


Now infidell I have thee on the hip. 


Again (§39, i), he includes the vocative as among the parenthetic 
phrases for which round brackets are properly employed; as 


You do looke (my son) in a mov’d sort. 


From all this there is no means of inferring what the actual 
practice of the Folio printers was, respecting the punctuation of 
vocatives; are we to assume that they regarded all these methods 
as equally good? If so, it can hardly be taken as proof of their 
having a definite system of punctuation, which modern editors 
should hesitate to disturb. Or was there a single preferred 
way, characteristic of the more accurate compositors? If so, 
departures from that method, which one infers were abundant, 
may properly be regarded as inaccuracies. I have by no means 
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gone through the Folio with such diligence as to be able to clear 
up the matter; but so far as my observations have reached, they 
may be summarized as follows. In ordinary vocative clauses a 
speaker makes no pause before the name or title of the person 
addressed, when this name or title occurs after some brief 
introductory word or phrase (as in ‘“‘Well Shylock’’), and the 
early printers commonly represented this fact by omitting the 
preceding comma which a more logical punctuation demands; 
while, on the other hand, they represented the fact that there is 
likely to be a pause following such a vocative, by putting 
acomma after it. This, I believe, is what we may call the nor- 
mal habit in the Folio; and, so far as it is the case, it tends to 
substantiate Simpson’s claim that their punctuation was based 
on vocal usage rather than grammar or logic. But we have seen 
that he recognizes, side by side with this practice, that of 
omitting the comma altogether, even where, as in the ““Now 
infidell” passage, there would be a pause after the noun of 
address, and also recognizes the more grammatical or logical 
practice of setting off the vocative, as essentially parenthetical, 
by brackets. We may say, then, that we have two methods 
which may be regarded as legitimate, the first and the third, 
with a second which is more naturally viewed as a mere neg- 
ligence. There is, to be sure, another interpretation of the 
facts, which I assume from analogous instances would be 
Simpson’s: namely, that the printer carefully discriminated 
between senteaces in which the vocative was to be hurried over 
rapidly, and those in which it was to be followed by a polite 
or otherwise emphatic pause. The “Now infidell’” is actually 
of a character to admit of this interpretation. But, aside from 
the perilously subjective nature of such judgments, it is certain 
that they cannot be carried out consistently. Simpson would 
surely not claim, for example, that in such cases as 


Now Thomas Mowbray do I turne to thee 
or 
Be by good Madam when we do awake him, 


there is any hasty utterance to account for the omission of 
commas. In general, as I have said, I have obtained no system- 
atic account of the Folio printing of vocatives; but my atten- 
tion chanced to be struck by the,fact that in the text of one 
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play, The Winter’s Tale, the brackets or parentheses are used 
in remarkable abundance, where in the rest of the Folio one 
would expect commas. For example: 


You (my Lords) 
Looke on her, marke her well: 


Tell her (Emilia) 
Tle use that tongue I have: 


I have heard (sir) of such a man. 


Was this method of punctuation—which, whatever it may 
mean, certainly cannot signify a different reading of the voca- 
tives from that characteristic of other plays—due to a dif- 
ferently punctuated manuscript? or to its having chanced to be 
set up by a particularly scrupulous compositor?* 

The method followed by Simpson in analyzing the punctua- 
tion of vocatives is typical of a weakness—one may venture to 
call it a fallacy—prevalent in his account of the whole subject. 
His method is to enumerate and classify an indeterminate 
number of examples of seventeenth century punctuation, under 
headings which distinguish the usage in question from that of 
standard modern printing, and which sometimes express or 
imply a reason for the usage. Thus: “Appositional phrase 
without comma,” “Comma marking a metrical pause,” “The 
emphasizing comma,” ‘‘Comma marking interrupted speech,” 
etc. It will be noted that he does not seek to make these head- 
ings amount to a formulated rule, such as, ‘“‘An appositional 
phrase is regularly attached to its noun without an intervening 
comma,” or “A metrical pause is normally indicated by a 
comma, whether or no it coincides with a grammatical break.”’ 
This, indeed, is often forbidden by the facts; since, as we have 
seen in the case of the vocatives, at least three conflicting rules 
would result from an analysis of the printers’ usage. In like 
manner we have ‘Comma marking interrupted speech,” 
“Semi-colon marking interrupted speech,” and ‘Full stop 
ending an interrupted speech” (§§9, 28, 36). The natural 
inference would be that an interrupted speech was treated pretty 


8’ Compare Dr. Furness’s observation to the effect that The Winter’s Tale 
was printed with unusual care, as evidenced, by eight instances of the apostrophe 
to indicate the absorption offone consonant in another: e.g., “le ’t not be 
doubted.” (New Variorum ed., pp. vi, 71.) 
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much in accordance with the printer’s whim, though it is of 
course possible that a sufficient number of instances would 
indicate some rationale in the distinctions. On the matter of 
the number or proportion of instances we have no light. The 
main point to be observed is, that to show by a few examples 
the existence of a particular practice in no way implies an 
intentional, a significant, or a systematic practice. In other 
words, it amounts to very little, for the purpose in hand, to say 
that the Elizabethan printers punctuated thus and thus when 
handling vocatives, or relatives, or interruptions, unless we can 
say that they did so consistently, or in accordance with some 
discriminating method of variation. 

A similar weakness affects the instances where some explana- 
tion of a particular style of punctuation appears. Simpson has 
brought together (§11) a number of examples of adverbial 
phrases which are separated from the clauses they modify by a 
comma at the end but not at the beginning; as— 


If I prophane with my unworthiest hand, 
This holy shrine, 


Thou like an Exorcist, hast conjur’d up 
My mortified Spirit. 


This by his voice, should be a Mountague. 


Such instances are familiar in every period, and could be readily 
paralleled in our daily experience. Whether it be a matter of 
logic or of vocal interpretation, there should, of course, be either 
commas after “‘prophane,” ‘Thou,’ and “This,” or else no 
commas at all. But the writer or printer instinctively associates 
the adverbial phrase so closely with what precedes it that he 
feels no need of a comma; whereas, a moment later, finding that 
the phrase is separating the verb from its object, or the subject 
from its verb, he inserts the comma to mark the fact. (Young 
students do this every day in the academic year.) We should 
naturally view such punctuations, then, as perfectly normal 
irregularities, which in the revision of a text it is usually desir- 
able—though not extremely important—to correct. In any 
case, to classify and account for the instances in no way 
regularizes them. 

But in all this we have taken slight account of the principle 
which to Simpson appears fundamental, namely, that the punc- 
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tuation of the seventeenth century was “rhythmical” instead 
of being largely logical like our own. If true, this is a matter of 
no slight importance. In the first place, it appears that the 
term “rhythmical” is regrettably vague or ambiguous in this 
connection. One would suppose that it had primary reference to 
the movement of verse, and some of the illustrations offered 
concern this aspect of the subject. Thus Simpson gives one 
heading (§6) to the ‘comma marking a metrical pause.’’ One 
can conceive methods of printing to which this would accurately 
apply; for example, the practice of putting a stop at the end 
of every metrical line, even where the sense is ‘“‘run on,” as one 
often sees done by ignorant copyists and printers, or that of 
putting one at the caesural pause in every line, whether or not 
required by grammar and rhetoric, as was done in the first 
edition of Gascoigne’s Steel Glass. But the Shakespeare texts 
give no regular instances of practices of this character. The 
Folio printers, of course, commonly indicate ‘‘run-on’’ lines, 
just as we do, by the omission of stops. The printer of the 
1609 quarto of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, on the other hand, was 
strongly tempted to punctuate verse endings with small regard 
to the sense; and one is puzzled to find Simpson observing that 
this printer was ‘‘at great pains to indicate the rhythm by the 
punctuation.” Does he refer to cases like the following? 


Or who is he so fond will be the tombe, 

Of his selfe love to stop posterity? 
Unthrifty lovelinesse why dost thou spend, 
Upon thy selfe thy beauties legacy? 


Not unless a “‘rhythmical’”’ punctuation here, one would say, 
is just the opposite from what it is in the Folio. But Simpson’s 
own example (which he takes from Wyndham) of the excellence 
of the punctuation of the Sonnets is from the 148th, where 
there has been some difference among editors as to the propriety 


‘of the colon after ‘‘mens’”’ in line 8: 


If it be not, then love doth well denote, 

Loves eye is not so true as all mens: no, 

How can it? O how can loves eye be true, etc. 
Simpson quotes with approval Wyndham’s extravagant note: 
“There is revealed a piece of punctuation so exquisite as to 
affirm an author’s hand. . . . It leads up, with the prescience 
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of consummate art, to the rhythmical stress on the second ‘can’ 
in line 9, and, in its own way, it is as subtle.”” The point of both 
critics is that certain modern editors have been without justi- 
fication in changing the reading to ‘‘Love’s eye [=aye] is not so 
true as all men’s no.” Now this is clearly not a matter of 
rhythm at all, but of meaning. If there is no pun between 
“eye” and “no,” and the sentence means, “‘Love’s eye is inferior 
to the eye of every one else,”’ then of course the strong stop of 
the colon is decidedly needed, and ‘“‘no” must go with the 
following, not the preceding, words. The present writer agrees 
that this is probably the true reading; nor is there serious 
objection to any one’s finding the resultant rhythm “exquisite.” 
But that surely does not mean that the colon exists for a pri- 
marily “rhythmical” purpose, or that its use is in any way 
exceptional; the only exceptional feature is in placing so strong 
a rhetorical pause so near the end of the line. 

In like manner, Simpson protests (p. 13) against the editors 
who “have imagined that they improved the rhythm” of a 
passage in Macbeth, 


Confronted him with selfe-comparisons, 
Point against Point, rebellious Arme ’gainst Arme, 


by pointing the second line 
Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm. 


He goes far to make a case for the original reading, by adducing 
a group of passages where Shakespeare “points a double 
antithesis . . . by putting an adjective with the second pair.” 
But the question of punctuation is a mere matter of the sense. 
The editors who change it do so, not from any concern to 
improve the rhythm of the line, but because they imagine that 
“point against point” does not make sense by itself, and 
requires that “rebellious” be introduced into the phrase. If 
that were true, neither the comma of the Folio nor the resulting 
rhythmic cadence should stand in the way of the change. 

The examples given under the head of a comma “marking a 
metrical pause” again seem to show that Simpson confuses 
metrical with grammatical or rhetorical phenomena. Some of 
them are merely the typical blunders of the printer of the 
Sonnets, such as have been noticed above; as— 
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Loe in the Orient when the gracious light, 
Lifts up his burning head, 
and 


My soule doth tell my body that he may, 
Triumph in love. 


But Simpson does not mean that these commas occur merely 
because of the metrical line-pause; for him they have a more 
transcendental character. In the latter passage, he observes, 
“the pause after ‘may’ suspends the voice for a moment before 
the ringing note of ‘triumph’ in the line which follows” (p. 26). 
This is worse than the “exquisite’’ colon discovered by Wynd- 
ham. Here is another case, from Sonnet 12: 


And nothing gainst Times sieth [scythe] can make defence 
Save breed to brave him, when he takes thee hence. 


Since “‘to brave him” is more closely connected in meaning 
with what follows (“‘when he takes thee hence’’) than with the 
preceding noun, modern editors have pretty generally altered 
the punctuation, reading 


Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 


This, according to Simpson, ruins the line, which in the original 
form is carried on ‘‘to the pause where the voice seems to falter 
at the thought of a final parting.” Most of us, more prosaically 
minded, would be likely to say that the printer had in mind 
the more common medial pause, and put the comma where his 
ear expected it, so long as the sense did not positively forbid. 
In other words, this probably is a mild form of “rhythmical 
punctuation” in the literal sense of the term. 

But the fact is, as has already become clear, Simpson does 
not mean what we should expect him to mean, when he says 
that the punctuation of the seventeenth century was rhythmi- 
cal while ours is logical. His actual meaning is better expressed 
by Pollard, when he tells us that “in Shakespeare’s day, at any 
rate in poetry and the drama, all the four stops . . . could be, 
and (on occasion) were, used simply and solely to denote pauses 
of different length, irrespective of grammar and syntax,” and 
that “the normal punctuation was much nearer to normal speech 
than is the case with our own” (p. 94). The next question, then, 
is whether the evidence indicates that the punctuation of the 
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Shakespeare texts is primarily a matter of picturing vocal 
expression, rather than of representing sentence structure. Most 
of Simpson’s interpretations, wherever they depart from the 
obvious, may be put under this head. 

Now we all know that punctuation is almost essentially 
either a combination of, or a compromise between, these two 
things,—the representation of speech pauses, and the repre- 
sentation of grammatical structure. Normally they coincide; 
when they do not, punctuation tends the one way or the other, 
according as the one employing it is more a realist or a theorist. 
In our own time it is by no means exclusively logical. One 
might argue, a priori, that in earlier times punctuation would 
be more nearly a realistic representation of speech utterance 
than in later and more sophisticated times; assuredly it would 
if by “earlier times’? we meant any really primitive and un- 
reflecting period. But there can hardly be said to be any such 
period, in the field of punctuation. We all know what happens 
to punctuation under primitive and unreflecting conditions: 
it is dispensed with. When it arises as a system, we are already 
in the sophisticated era, and the system is primarily the work 
of pedants. Hence it may as plausibly be argued that punctua- 
tion will appear first as an attempted logical system, and tend 
toward more of descriptive realism as time goes on. 

We are now concerned, however, with a condition, not a 
theory. What of Shakespeare’s printers? Were they not, like 
ourselves, always struggling between a logical and a descriptive 
punctuation? One of Simpson’s headings (§10) is “Comma 
marking the logical subject,” with such examples as— 


The Cowslips tall, her pensioners bee. 
For beasts that meete me, runne away for feare. 
No, no, ’tis all mens office, to speak patience. 


Ives this mean that Shakespeare and his contemporaries made 
a distinct pause in order thus to mark the logical subject? One 
could not easily prove the contrary, but the burden of proof 
surely lies on one so affirming. The lines look like typical cases 
of an excess of the logical element in punctuation, as Simpson’s 
caption itself implies. The same thing is true of the “comma 
between accusative and dative” ($12), exemplified by 


And now I give my sensuall race, the reine, 
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and 

I could have given my Unkles Grace, a flout. 
Surely there is no reason to view these commas as in any way 
descriptive of a peculiar vocal utterance, as distinguished from 
a cautious indication of the construction of the sentence. In 
fact we constantly do the same thing, where there is a chance of 
obscurity. Simpson’s example following those just cited 
differs in no way from a common modern practice: 


Thou ow’st the Worme no Silke; the Beast, no Hide; the Sheepe, no Wooll; 
the Cat, no perfume. 


The same is true, again, of the headings “‘comma between object 
and complement” ($13) 


Wilt thou make a trust, a transgression?, 


“comma before a noun clause”’ (§14) 


They say, the Bishop and Northumberland 
Are fiftie thousand strong, 


“comma with inversion” (§22) 


The last leave of thee, takes my weeping eye, 


and “comma marking ellipse of copula” (§24) 


The Lanthorne is the Moone; I, the man in the Moone; this thorne bush, 
my thorne bush. 


All these are obvious devices of the logical or grammatical mind, 
working through punctuation; and none of them, as it happens, 
is obsolete.4 Closely related to them is the use of the “comma 
before the ‘defining’ relative” ($15), formerly regarded as oblig- 
atory by all scrupulous writers, as up to the present time in 
German. We find the Folio printers using it both where a vocal 
pause would be natural and where it would not be: 
Those wounds heale ill, that men doe give themselves: 


This is the deadly spite, that angers me. 


And their want of consistency is further implied in Simpson’s 
ingenuous comment: ‘‘This construction is often printed with- 
out the comma.” 

‘Since this paper was begun, I have noted in students’ manuscripts these 


examples: “To him, he was indebted for practically all his material;” “‘Contrast, 
there certainly is.”’ 
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Another alleged example of expressive rather than logical 
punctuation, emphasized particularly by Pollard, is the distinc- 
tion between period and colon. It is known to every reader of 
seventeenth century texts that the colon was regularly used 
as a stop of value intermediate between the semi-colon and the 
period, in a manner now almost wholly abandoned;' that it 
frequently appeared at the end of what we should call a complete 
sentence, and was followed by an initial capital. All this is 
systematic, not blundering, practice, and it is well worth while 
to recall the facts, as Pollard does in this passage: 


If an Elizabethan printer had been given a typical passage of Macaulay to 
punctuate, he would have replaced many of his famous full stops by colons and 
some by commas. In such a case, where each sentence was grammatically 
complete in itself, but all were directed to building up by accumulation a single 
effect, an Elizabethan would have regarded all the sentences as co-ordinate 
parts of a whole, and would have refused . . . to separate them by any stop 
heavier than a colon (p. 95.). 


With this, I say, we may agree. But is it a matter of descrip- 
tive or expressive punctuation, rather than logical? I should 
rather call it one of the most striking instances of the latter. 
In putting together a number of grammatically complete 
sentences, the careless writer, accustomed not to bother himself 
with other points than the comma and the period, commonly 
ends each of them with a period. One with a nicer sense of their 
relative importance, or their logical relations, separates some 
of them by semi-colons, to indicate their co-ordinate character 
and their subordination to the larger elements of the composi- 
tion; and if he is still more scrupulous for such distinctions, and 
is aware of the traditional use of the colon for the purpose, he 
will perhaps use that stop to indicate still larger subdivisions of 
the paragraph. It is also quite likely that an excellent reader 
will make similar adjustments of pauses, in the vocal rendering 
of such sentences. But surely the matter is primarily one of 
intellectual discrimination; and it is rather less likely that the 


5 The practice, however, remained common well into the nineteenth century. 
Compare the following, from the collected essays of Francis Jeffrey (1844): 
“Tt is scarcely possible to regret the subversion of a form of government, that 
admitted, if but once in a century, of abuses so enormous as this: But the tone 
in which M. Grimm notices it, as a mere foiblesse on the part of le Grand 
Maurice, gives us reason to think that it was by no means without a parallel in 
the contemporary history” (I. 358). 
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distinction between colon and full stop is represented accurately 
by the voice than that it is noted in the mind of the writer and 
the eye of the reader. In this particular, then, our current 
punctuation is Jess logical than that of the seventeenth century, 
rather than more,—except for the circumstance that we have 
developed the paragraph as an instrument for the grouping of 
sentences. 

Nor were the Elizabethans so chary of using the period as one 
would infer from Pollard’s remarks. It is quite impossible, I 
think, to follow him to the position taken in the following 
sentence: “A full stop, except when a speech is completely 
finished, always means business—very often theatrical business: 
at the least a change of tone or of the person addressed; occa- 
sionally, a sob or acaress.”” But compare the following passages 
from the Folio: 


I have heard, that guilty Creatures sitting at a Play, 
Have by the very cunning of the Scoene, 

Bene strooke so to the soule, that presently 

They have proclaim’d their Malefactions. 

For Murther, though it have no tongue, will speake 
With most myraculous Organ. Ile have these Players, 
Play something like the murder of my Father, 
Before mine Unkle. Ile observe his lookes, 

Tle tent him to the quicke: If he but blench 

I know my course. The Spirit that I have seene 
May be the Divell. 


You, or any man living, may be drunke at a time man. I tell you what 
you shall do: Our General’s Wife, is now the Generall. I may say so, in this 
respect, for that he hath devoted, and given up himselfe to the Contemplation, 
marke: and devotement of her parts and Graces. Confesse your selfe freely 
to her: Importune her helpe to put you in your place againe. She is of so free, 
so kinde, so apt, so blessed a disposition, she holds it a vice in her goodnesse, 
not to do more then she is requested. This broken joynt betweene you, and 
her husband, entreat her to splinter. And my Fortunes against any lay worth 
naming, this cracke of your Love, shall grow stronger, then it was before. 


There are some pretty cases of the Elizabethan colon here, but 


‘they are certainly such as to be readily explained by logical 


relationship; and the use of the full stop between principal 
sentences does not appear to differ in any marked degree from 
our own.® 


® In like manner I cannot agree with the observation of Dr. Furness, cited 
in the first note to this paper, respecting the rarity of a full stop in the middle of 
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Simpson and Pollard are also of the opinion that either 
Shakespeare or his printers carefully indicated, by the omission 
of normal punctuation, a hurrying utterance desired for dra- 
matic effects. Thus Simpson (page 12) cites the Folio printing of 
Pistol’s speech after he has tasted the leek, ‘“‘I will most horribly 
revenge I eate and eate I sweare,”’ commenting, “It is a pity to 
clog this disordered utterance with the puny restraint of 
commas.” Now it may very well be true that these ejaculations 
were so printed in order to heighten the effect of Pistol’s comic 
garrulity (the same thing may be found in some of the Nurse’s 
speeches in Romeo & Juliet); but if we should infer that there 
was a standard practice, or a habit of Shakespeare’s or his 
printers, according to which disordered utterance was indicated 
by the omission of stops, we should pretty certainly go astray. 
The passages which first occur to me, where one might look for 
instances of such a method, are the ravings of the mob in Julius 
Caesar, and those of Othello just before he falls into a kind of 
cataleptic trance. These the Folio punctuates with considerable 
thoroughness: 


Teare him, tear him; Come Brands hoe, Firebrands: to Brutus, to Cassius, 
burneall. Some to Decius House, and some to Casca’s; some to Ligarius: Away, 


go. 


a line in the Folio. Strong stops of any kind are pretty few, of course, in the 
middle of line's in Shakespeare’s plays of the earlier periods. Turning to some 
of the late plays in which they become fairly trequent, I note in a single column 
of the Folio text of Timon (p. 90b) 11 instances of full stops inside the line, ex- 
cluding interrogation points, and not counting the ends of speeches; in one 
column of Antony & Cleopatra (354a) 7 instances; in one of Coriolanus (22b) 
11 instances; in one of Cymbeline (373b) 12 instances; in one of The Winter’s 
Tale (279a), 9 instances. On the other hand it is interesting to find in the text of 
The Tempest a marked tendency to use the colon where a period would be ex- 
pected, precisely as Furness and Pollard allege of the Folio as a whole. That 
this was a mere mannerism of some copyist or compositor, and not a matter of 
careful intent, would seem to be indicated by the appearance of the practice 
where the result is certainly unfortunate; in other words, where a period is 
demanded by the principles of Pollard as well as of modern printing. Such a 
case is the appearance of a colon after “sleepe” in Prospero’s great speech in 
Act IV: 
we are such stuffe 

As dreames are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleepe: Sir, I am vext, 

Beare with my weaknesse, my old braine is troubled: 
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Lye with her: that’s fullsome: Handkerchiefe: Confessions: Handkerchiefe. 
To confesse, and be hang’d for his labour. First, to be hang’d, and then to 
confesse: I tremble at it . . . . It is not words that shakes me thus, (pish) 
Noses, Eares, and Lippes: is’t possible. Confesse? Handkerchiefe? O divell. 


Another of Simpson’s important allegations is concerned 
with the use of stops for poetic or dramatic emphasis, at the 
expense of grammatical structure; we have already come upon 
one or two instances of his readings under this head. ‘The 
emphasizing comma’’ (§7) covers a number of others. In 
Pompey’s sentence, “I have heard that Iulius Caesar, grew 
fat with feasting there,” Simpson believes that the comma 
“points the innuendo with a significant pause,” being “‘equiva- 
lent to a stage direction.’’ In Starveling’s line, ‘‘My selfe, the 
man i’th Moone doth seeme to be,” it indicates ‘‘the speaker’s 
self-importance by an emphatic pause”’ (p. 11). The peril of 
such inferences is obvious. For example, the latter instance 
belongs also under Simpson’s heading of “the comma with 
inversion,” and is quite sufficiently explained by the familiar 
practice noted in that connection. Another example in the 
same context, 


He shall finde 
Th’ unkindest Beast, more kinder than Mankinde, 


is explicable either by the principle of the comma supplying an 
omitted copula or by that concerned with the rhythmic cesura. 
Other instances, susceptible of no such rational explanation, 
are certainly not made rational by the principle of emphasis. 
For instance, 


Love, is a smoake made with the fume of sighes; 


will it be seriously claimed that there was any extraordinary 
reason for pausing emphatically after the subject of this sen- 
tence, as distinguished from a thousand others not so punctu- 
ated? Or for emphasizing the word “son’’ in the following 
passage from the 41st Sonnet: 


And when a woman woes [woos], what womans sonne, 
Will sourely leave her till he have prevailed? 


The difficulty into which Simpson’s view leads us is well illus- 
trated by his similar treatment of the colonin §31. Finding such 
a strong indication of pause in this‘ passage, 
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Th’ endevour of this present breath may buy: 
That honour which shall bate his sythes keen edge, 


he observes that in this and some other speeches “the sense 
hardly seems to justify so strong a pause,”’ since “the check to 
the rhythm could be given equally well by the emphasizing 
comma.” This is to put it mildly.’ 

It would seem important to inquire here, as in other cases, 
whether the general practice of Shakespeare’s printers indicates 
scrupulous attention to such details of emphasis. Take the 
quarto of the Sonnets, with which, according to Simpson, much 
pains was taken in this particular, and note the conclusion of 
Sonnet 3: 


But if thou live remembred not to be, 
Die single and thine Image dies with thee. 


Is not the word “single” precisely the place for such a metrical 
emphasis (of the backward-looking sort) as we are invited to 
expect? And the conclusion of the 8th Sonnet, 

Whose speechlesse song being many, seeming one, 

Sings this to thee thou single wilt prove none, 
is an outstanding opportunity for the forward-looking pause 
of emphasis, between “thee” and “‘theu.”’ All which goes to 
show that, while it may be quite possible that scribe or printer 
sometimes introduced an unexpected stop because of his feeling 
that the reader should pause for a desired rhetorical effect, the 
attempt to find any such system in the existing texts, such as 
either to support doubtful readings or (with Pollard) to “dangle 
before us” the hope that we may learn Shakespeare’s own wish 
regarding their vocal interpretation, leads only to confusion 
worse confounded.® 


TIt may also be noted that we are left in doubt whether an emphatic word 
is to be indicated by a special stop before or after it. In the lines just cited 
Simpson is of the opinion that the pause is intended to throw special stress upon 
the following words, whereas in the quotations from the Sonnet, just above, 
it was intended to stress the word standing before it. 

8I need hardly observe that this is confirmed by Mr. Dover Wilson’s note 
on the “Emphasis capitals” of the Folio, quoted above. The great 
number of such capitals, he recognizes, are non-Shakespearean, but “here and 
there we can catch a Shakespearian emphasis.” It is surely to be hoped that 
here and there we can, but, under such doubtful circumstances, what the 
capitals have to do with it might well be asked. 
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As for the poet’s own view of the right reading of his verse, 
we must also notice Pollard’s interesting theory that Shakes- 
peare felt a strong preference for a light or rapid utterance, and 
indicated this by “light”? punctuation. His reasoning is this: 


When we find this notably light punctuation in editions of several different 
plays, set up by several different printers, it seems a fair bibliographical deduc- 
tion that this light punctuation, though the printers may have corrupted it 
grossly, yet reflects a light punctuation in their copy. (Page 96.) 


This raises several queries. In the first place, as I pointed out 
near the beginning of this paper, we have not yet sufficient data 
from which to judge whether any uniformity of practice which 
appears in a piece of Elizabethan printing is due to the author’s 
manuscript or to habits of printers. Judging from conditions 
today, some kinds of uniformity would be due to the one cause, 
some to the other.® Ifa certain type of punctuation is found to 
be characteristic of Shakespeare’s printed plays, there is, in the 
first place, the possibility that it is characteristic of books of the 
same period generally, and this is precisely what we have 
seen is alleged by Simpson of the system which he has professed 
to find. Indeed Pollard himself has just been urging that any 
Elizabethan printer, setting up a modern text, would change 
many of our heavier stops to commas, because “‘the value of all 
the stops was greater than at present.” How, then, can he offer 
the frequent occurrence of commas in Shakespeare’s text, where 
heavier stops might be looked for, as evidence o/ a style peculiar 
to the author, or one representing his preference as tc the 
reading of his lines? Again, if a comma had a greater value 
with the Elizabethans than with us, how does its use in a 
Shakespeare text indicate a particularly “‘light’’ utterance? 
And if it was used as readily as Simpson believes, to indicate the 
very slight pause marking a rhythmical or rhetorical emphasis, 
how can we say that it had, in general, more value than with us? 

I may further illustrate this by an example. When Titania 
says, according to the Folio, 

I pray thee gentle mortall, sing againe, 
Mine eare is much enamored of thy note. 


*There are some interesting remarks bearing on this matter in the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Bernard Shaw and others in the Times Supplement; see Note 
2 above. 
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it can scarcely be maintained that she makes no longer pause 
after “againe”’ than after “mortall.” The “light stopping” of 
the passage (§1 in Simpson) means either that the comma 
after “‘againe’”’ stood for a longer pause than it does in other 
situations, being the substantial equivalent of our semi-colon, 
or that the printer carelessly used it where, even according to the 
usage of his own time, he should have put a semi-colon. In 
either case the editor of a modernized text would seem to be 
justified in changing the pointing. 

In the 1920 edition of his lectures, Pollard comments more 
expansively and still more hopefully (Intro. pp. xx, xxi) on his 
theory of Shakespeare’s personal punctuation, illustrating it 
from a passage in the first quarto of Richard II, admittedly an 
excellent and fairly authoritative text. The punctuation here 
seems to Pollard to be “‘obviously deliberate.” 


What must the King do now? must he submit? 
The King shall do it: must he be deposde? 
The king shall be contented: must he loose 
The name of King? a Gods name let it go: 

Tle giue my iewels for a set of Beades: 

My gorgeous pallace for a hermitage: 

My gay apparel for an almesmans gowne: 

My figurde goblets for a dish of wood: 

My scepter for a Palmers walking staffe: 

My subiects for a paire of carued Saintes, 

And my large kingdome for a little graue, 

A little little graue, and obscure graue, 

Or Ile be buried in the Kings hie way, 

Some way of common trade, where subiects feete 
May hourly trample on their soueraignes head; 
For on my heart they treade now whilst I liue: 
And buried once, why not vpon my head? 


The punctuation [here, says Pollard,] accents the despondent slowness of 
the beginning, the swiftness of the cry of impatience, and the pauses between 
the meditative lines in which Richard soothes himself with his fancies. Then 
at the idea of death it shows him swept away by a flood of self-pity, which 
will bear no stops heavier than commas till it slows down for the final reproach, 
and (after a long pause) the sombre sarcasm which succeeds it. No printer 
could have invented this exquisitely varied punctuation. Is there any room for 
doubt that it gives us the lines as Shakespeare trained his fellows to deliver 
them? Is there any greater room for doubt that it gives us the lines as Shake- 
speare punctuated them himself as he wrote them down while he heard the 
accents in which Richard, as he conceived him, was to speak them? These 
colons and commas take us straight into the room in which Richard II was 
written and we look over Shakespeare’s shoulder as he penned it. 
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How far any reader will find such an analysis convincing 
depends a good deal on subjective conditions. To some of us 
it seems to be the sort of process which could be applied to 
almost any punctuation of almost any elaborate passage, and 
consequently cannot be applied with proper assurance to any. 
But, in order to test it a little, compare a similar passage in the 
same play, and in one of the most highly respected portions of 
the text, namely, the ‘“‘deposition scene,” which was inserted 
in the fourth quarto, and (as is generally believed) corrected in 
the Folio from an authoritative manuscript. 


I giue this heauie Weight from off my Head, 

And this vnwieldie Scepter from my Hand, 

The pride of Kingly sway from out my Heart. 
With mine owne Teares I wash away my Balme, 
With mine owne Hands I giue away my Crowne, 
With mine owne Tongue denie my Sacred State, 
With mine owne Breath release all dutious Oathes; 
All Pompe and Maiestie I doe forsweare: 

My Manors, Rents, Reuenues, I forgoe; 

My Acts, Decrees, and Statutes I denie: 

God pardon all Oathes that are broke to mee, 

God keepe all Vowes vnbroke are made to thee. 
Make me, that nothing haue, with nothing grieu’d, 
And thou with all pleas’d, that hast all atchieu’d. 
Long may’st thou liue in Richards Seat to sit, 
And soone lye Richard in an Earthie Pit... . 


Nay, if I turne mine Eyes vpon my selfe, 

I find my selfe a Traytor with the rest: 

For I haue giuen here my Soules consent, 
T’vndeck the pompous Body of a King; 
Made Glory base; a Soueraigntie, a Slaue; 
Prowd Maiestie, a Subiect; State, a Pesant. 


Surely this is a speech calling for the utmost effort to express 
dramatic values,—the mingled formality and impetuous irony 
of the king’s public self-abasement; and I suppose that Pollard 
would find in the former element, the formality, a sufficient 
explanation of the rather “heavy” punctuation of the whole, 
in contrast with what he believes to be Richard’s usual rapid 
speech. If one happened, however, to be looking for “‘logical”’ 
punctuation, marked by the careful discrimination of the 
relationship of clauses, full sentences, and sentence groups, it 
would be found a peculiarly happy passage, with no troublesome 
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indications of those vocal nuances which, of course, a competent 
actor would introduce. 

The Folio text of Othello is another which is independent of 
any earlier quarto, and of relatively high authority. Not to 
go into details, I can only say that it gives small support for the 
theory of specially “light” stopping. Iago’s first long speech, 
not particularly deliberate, has ten periods and two colons in 
twenty-five lines. Othello’s famous speech in defence of his 
wooing, which again is to be presumed to be fairly rapid, has 
12 periods and 11 colons in forty-four lines. Iago’s advice to 
Roderigo, also apparently pretty fluent and rapid, runs thus: 


Put Money in thy purse: follow thou the Warres, defeate thy fauour, with 
an vsurp’d Beard. I say put Money in thy purse. It cannot be long thal 
Desdemona should continue her loue to the Moore. Put Money in thy purse: 
nor he his to her. 


No doubt with sufficient imaginative theorizing it would be 
possible to explain the periods, colons, and other stops in all such 
passages, according to one’s idea of the vocal utterance de- 
manded by them. But the burden of proof is on the allegation 
that we have any such dramatic system of stopping; hence the 
evidence must not be merely possible, but unmistakable. The 
fact is, obviously, that no two persons could be expected to 
agree as to the best system of punctuation for purposes of vocal 
interpretation; and I think it almost equally obvious that no 
author could hope to ensure understanding of the vocal inter- 
pretation he desired by the use of the familiar stops as we have 
them in the Shakespeare texts.!° 


10 Pollard further supports his view of Shakespeare’s preference for a rapid, 
light-stopped style, by citing Hamlet’s address to the players, where he asks 
them to speak the speech “‘trippingly on the tongue.” This is certainly an 
interesting conjecture, though one on which it is difficult to speak with assurance. 
I suppose that most readers understand Hamlet to be referring primarily to an 
agile distinctness of enunciation, an easy and flexible naturalness of utterance, 
such as is characteristic of the cultivated as distinguished from the uncultivated 
speaker, of the sensitive-minded gentleman in contrast with the town crier, 
popular orator, or vulgar actor, who “mouths” his lines with solemn clumsiness. 
It is therefore very doubtful whether it involves punctuation. But on this point 
one student’s conjecture may be as good as another’s; and I am not at all con- 
cerned to disprove the view that Shakespeare’s actors spoke his lines far more 
rapidly than their modern successors,—a point whereon the wish may well be 
father to the thought. 
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I referred, near the beginning of this paper, to the seeming 
failure on Simpson’s part to attempt to distinguish between 
different portions of the Shakespeare text, or to raise questions 
respecting the relations of manuscript copy, quarto text, and 
Folio. For his main purpose it was not essential to do so, that 
purpose being merely to demonstrate a fair degree of rationality 
and authority in Elizabethan punctuation as a whole. But for 
the applications which have been made of his theories (some of 
them, as we have seen, being very different from, if not actually 
inconsistent with, the original hypothesis) such distinctions 
become extremely important. Mr. Pollard and Mr. Wilson 
have realized this, and in particular the successive issues of the 
new Cambridge Shakespeare contain careful estimates of the 
special evidences as to the origin and history of the copy for the 
play in question. No one can fail to be grateful for the bibling- 
raphical research and ingenuity which have thus been expended 
upon the problem; but, for reasons already indicated, I cannot 
feel that the results bid fair to substantiate the new theories of 
Shakespearean punctuation. It is certain that they suggest 
many queries a full answer to which must depend upon detailed 
research of a character apparently not yet really begun, much 
less completed to the point of giving results like those sum- 
marized by Mr. Wilson in his general Note on Punctuation. 
Let me give one final example of such inquiries as I have in 
mind. The Folio text of The Merchani of Venice was set up, as 
is generally believed, from the so-called ‘‘second”’ or “better” 
quarto of 1600, bearing the imprint of Thomas Heyes. It fol- 
lows the text of that quarto very closely, with a few familiar 
exceptions, and the reproduction of details of punctuation and 
capitalization is closer than could easily be accounted for in any 
other way. Yet in the first act there are no less than 62 instances 
in which the punctuation of quarto and folio differ. In the vast 
majority of these (all, indeed, but some half dozen) the editors 
or printers of the Folio strengthened the stops found in the copy, 
changing a comma to a colon, a colon to a period, and the like;!! 


1 Typical cases cre the change of “I should thinke of shallowes and of 
flatts,” to “I should thinke of shallows, and of flats,” and the change to a colon 
of the comma after “lost” in the following from the quarto: 

I owe you much, and like a wilfull youth 
That which I owe is lost, but if you please 
To shoote another arrow that selfe way [etc.]. 
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and I gladly acknowledge that this fact, so far as it goes, tends 
to confirm Mr. Pollard’s impressions as to the prevalence of 
“light” stops in the better or more authoritative quartos. But 
to me it chiefly suggests such questions as these: If, in the space 
of some four pages of the Folio, the printers, though following 
with no little care an excellent printed copy of their text, made 
some sixty alterations in its punctuation, for better or worse, 
how much authority can be attached to the pointing of any 
passage in the numerous plays of which we have no other good 
copy for comparison? and again, If the Folio printers took such 
liberties, either through negligence or because of a belief that 
they could improve the pointing of their copy, how safely can we 
assume that the printers of the quartos followed the pointing 
of their manuscript copy—even admitting (a very generous 
admission) that that pointing was fairly complete, careful, and 
authoritative? 

Further than this it is impossible to go for the present purpose. 
As we have reviewed the new theories of Shakespearean punc- 
tuation, the chief issues have appeared to be these: (1) Were 
the original texts punctuated with such care as to indicate that 
their printers were normalizing the copy consistently, in accord- 
ance with sound principles of contemporary usage? (2) Were 
they punctuated in a manner which we can call consistently 
expressive or descriptive, as distinguished from a system wholly 
logical, or one vacillating between the logical and descriptive? 
(3) Were they so punctuated as to imply that we have the 
author’s own precise phrasing of his lines? To all these ques- 
tions, so far as the evidence has gone thus far, we must answer 
at best, Not proven. 

RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 


More than half the changes would be generally viewed as improvements, from 
the standpoint of logic, grammar, or modern usage; but the same disposition 
is observable at times to the disadvantage of the sense,as when the Folio inserts 
a comma after “affections” in the sentence: ‘The better part of my affections 
would Be with my hopes abroade.” 
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XXV. THE SECRET OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 


[In the following paper, for reasons of brevity, a working hypothesis has been 
presented in narrative form: wherever a definite statement of historical fact 
has been made in support of a literary theory, the authority has been given 
in the footnotes. The article aims at elucidating certain problems in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost by correlating them with certain matters of historical fact which 
took place in and about the year 1591. The following points constitute prob- 
lems in Love’s Labour’s Lost: (a) date of composition and first performance; 
(b) The unexpected dénotment in the postponed marriages; (c) The choice of 
names for the leading male characters, Navarre, Berowne, etc.; (d) The curious 
emphasis laid upon the killing of the deer by the Princess; (e) The similarity of 
the Pageant scene at the close of the play to the Tragedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe in The Midsummer Night’s Dream; (f) The satire on Euphuism and 
Sonnets and other courtly affectations; (g) The unique observance by Shakes- 
peare of the unities of time and place. The ensuing narrative has been evolved 
by applying to these problems the following matters of historical fact: (a) 
Burleigh’s attempts, 1589-94, to force Southampton into marriage with his 
grand-daughter, Elizabeth de Vere, and Southampton’s successful evasion of his 
betrothal; (b) Southampton’s flight to France, 1591, to take part in the war 
in Normandy; (c) The Royal Progress, 1591, to Portsmouthand certain incidents 
in the entertainment of the Queen at Cowdray House.] 


On the sixth of October, 1589, my Lord Burleigh found 
leisure to make the following careful entry in his Diary in his 
customary judicial Latin: 

Henry Colmes] Southampton erat aetatis 16 annorum 


Edward Co[mes] Bedford erat aetatis 15 annorum 
Roger Co[mes] Rutland erat aetatis 13 annorum! 


In after years the names of these three young noblemen were 
often enough to be bracketed together, in State papers as well 
as in Court gossip, but why, at this early period in their lives, 
should Burleigh take the trouble to record their names and 
ages with such loving care? Thereby, as Shakespeare’s clowns 
were wont to say, hangs a tale, and it is my purpose to unravel 
that tale in the ensuing pages. 

The first thing that we observe with regard to these three 
boys is that they are all of noble birth, and then, from the very 
fact that they are all three in possession of their titles, that they 
are fatherless. In other words, they are “children of state,” 
wealthy and high-born orphans for whose welfare and general 


1C. C. Stopes, Third Earl of Southampton. 
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up-bringing Queen Elizabeth herself is responsible. Therein 
lay their interest for Lord Burleigh. As Lord Treasurer to Her 
Majesty, many lucrative jobs fell his way, and in none did he 
find greater profit or interest than in his post of Master of the 
Queen’s Wards. In theory the Queen herself was guardian to 
the high-born fatherless, but in actual practice she farmed 
out her nurselings to ministers and favourites. The sons of 
needy aristocrats or mere country squires wouid go to a favour- 
ite, such as the Earl of Leicester or Sir Christopher Hatton, but 
the really important minors fell to the share of more responsible 
persons, such as ministers of state, and as Master of the Wards 
Burleigh could always arrange that the wealthiest of all should 
come to him. And at this moment the three young Earls of 
Southampton, Bedford, and Rutland were his three most 
important wards. : 
As acting guardian of a Royal Ward, Burleigh could assume 
all the powers and privileges of a Roman father. Mere mothers 
were set ruthlessly on one side, if they were not amenable to 
discipline, and uncles and aunts were shut out into outer 
darkness. A goodly proportion of the boy’s childhood would be 
spent at Theobalds under the eye of Burleigh himself—in fact, 
that rambling, spacious palace was a college for aristocratic 
youth for whose proper education a whole faculty of Cambridge 
scholars was provided. Even when the pupil went home, his 
tutor accompanied him and reported on him to his guardian 
and from time to time sent a Latin exercise to Theobalds as 
a token of the progress made. Furthermore, the pupil himself 
} was obliged to correspond every month with Burleigh, in Latin 
and in English, on subjects of an edifying nature, and, between 
two bouts of State papers, the great Lord Treasurer would 
scan these stilted, boyish lucubrations and make corrections of 
grammar or ethics in the margin. But the mere attainment of a 
sound knowledge of Latin was not all that Bureligh expected of 
his wards. He also provided them with Italian riding-masters, 
French fencing-masters, teachers of dancing, tennis, and 
archery, professors of the lute and viol, in a word, of all the 
accomplishments that went to make a fine gentleman in the 
days of Elizabeth. And, finally, to put the finish to this elabor- 
ate system of education, in due time the young ward was packed 
off for the study of Humane Letters at Cambridge, Burleigh’s 
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own University, and preferably at his old college, Saint John’s. 
Here he was still under the supervision of tutors, and then, 
at the end of three years, he claimed the nobleman’s privilege 
of taking his M.A. without examination, and came up to 
London and the Court. Even then Burleigh was not finished 
with him. As a great landowner and as a hereditary legislator, 
his ward must possess some knowledge of the law, and so, 
before he was finally launched upon the town, he had to put 
in a year’s study at one of the Inns of Court. 

But this was only one side of Burleigh’s activities as a guar- 
dian to “a child of state.”” While he was thus superintending his 
mental and moral development, he was by no means forgetful of 
his worldly interests. So soon as a minor fell into the efficient 
hands of the Lord Treasurer, his estate underwent a prolonged 
system of rigorous nursing. Commissioners sallied forth from 
Theobalds with quill-pens and ink-horns in their hands and 
made an elaborate survey of the whole estate. Acres and 
farms and cottages were carefuily counted up, with the names 
of tenants, the numbers in their families, the rent they paid, the 
rent they owed—everything down to the very smallest detail 
found its way into the archives of Theobalds. Unjust stewards 
were dismissed, unsatisfactory tenants turned away, and 
where the rent would stand a little raising without expelling a 
good tenant, it was discreetly raised. Farm-houses were 
repaired and fresh cottages built; here a field was turned over to 
pasture and there another field went back to crops. In fact, 
Burleigh was not above enclosing a little common land on behalf 
of his wards, and if a Royal Forest, such as the New Forest or 
Sherwood, lay upon the confines of the estate, he would manage 
that his particular orphan should be appointed its Ranger while 
still a boy at school, and so, by a little adroit trespassing on the 
Royal Preserves, open up fresh avenues of wealth. And last of 
all, if a populous city or a great harbour was included in the 
boundaries of the estate, let mayors and aldermen and harbour- 
masters beware! The Lord of the Manor had certain rights and 
privileges, which might or might not have been evaded up to 
date, but now my Lord Burleigh, with the power of,the Privy 
Council behind him, was here to see that every penny was duly 
paid. 
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The consequence of all this lavish care on Burleigh’s part 
was that, on attaining to his majority, the young nobleman 
could not only boast of the best education that was possible 
in those days, but, what was more to the point, was master 
of a very pretty estate into the bargain. But Burleigh was 
not the man to give his services for nothing. He was a states- 
man and he was a man of business, and in fitting out his ward 
with a good education and a well-managed estate, he was 
incidentally gratifying certain ambitions of his own. He was 
a self-made man, and he had a very wholesome respect for the 
great landed nobility. From such a class, he felt, should come 
the natural leaders of the people, its captains in war, its states- 
men in peace, the arbiters of fashion and the patrons of learning 
and scholarship, and consequently no trouble was too great to 
undertake in moulding young sprigs of the aristocracy into 
great gentlemen of the Elizabethan age. They must, one and 
all, subscribe to old Roger Ascham’s ideal of the ‘““Euphues”— 
they must be 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

and they must furthermore be faithful knights to Gloriana, 
ready to carry out her policies as dictated to her by her chief 
minister. Therefore, in educating the youth of the nobility, Bur- 
leigh was breeding up capable servants for himself, whom he 
hoped subsequently to use against such supercilious creatures 
as the Duke of Norfolk or Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
But in nursing the estate Burleigh’s aims were less patriotic 
and far more personal. He was anxious to found a family 
which should take its place beside the great county families, 
and with that purpose in view he always kept a shrewd eye upon 
the marriage market. His sons were married off to aristocratic 
heiresses or to wealthy widows, and his daughters to young 
noblemen of broad acres and titles not too fresh from the mint. 
It was in this last respect that the business of wardship proved 
so profitable, for, as acting parent to a high-born orphan, the 
royal guardian was not only responsible for his education and 
the management of his estates during his minority, but was also 
expected to arrange his marriage. And who could be more 
eligible as a great nobleman’s wife than one of the learned 
daughters of the rising house of Cecil? 
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Burleigh’s first great matrimonial catch among his wards 
had been Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, head and almost sole 
survivor of one of the oldest families in England. When he 
passed as a boy under Royal Guardianship, his estate was in a 
poor enough way, but Burleigh had carefully nursed it back 
into health, had taken more than usual pains about the boy’s 
up-bringing, and then had found his reward in marrying him 
in 1573 to his eldest and favourite daughter, Anne Cecil. In 
many ways Oxford did honour to his training. He had the 
grand manner of the assured aristocrat; he was an athlete, an 
accomplished horseman, an excellent cavalier for a mock 
tourney at Court; he was a scholar and a friend to scholars; he 
took a more than intelligent interest in the native drama that 
was just rising into existence—Lyly was his protégé and he kept 
his own troupe of actors—and, last of all, he was by no means 
contemptible as a lutanist and a poet. But over against these 
brilliant qualities of birth and training, there must be set certain 
blemishes of temper. He was an ambitious politician, without 
either the shrewdness or the patience to satisfy his ambitions. 
By nature, he was insolent but, like most bullies, he had a poor 
reputation for courage. He once insulted Sir Philip Sidney on 
the tennis-courts, and then evaded the consequences of his action 
by declining to fight a duel with a man who was not his equal 
in birth. But, last and most fatal blemish of all in the eyes of 
Burleigh, he was selfish, thriftless, and extravagant, and once 
he became his own master, he started to throw away the large 
fortune that Burleigh had accumulated for him. 

With all his faults, however, Burleigh considered him good 
enough for his daughter. As might have been foreseen, the 
marriage was unhappy. Anne Cecil was by nature as sedate 
and demure as her husband was rash and heedless. if he was a 
songster, she was a blue-stocking, and a pattern of wifely virtue 
to boot. As a maid of honour she had won the favour of the 
Queen by her learning, her domestic accomplishments and the 
general gravity of her demeanour. While the other maids of 
honor philandered with the young nobles in the galleries of 
Richmond or made the palace melodious with madrigals and 
part-songs, Anne Cecil, it was observed, was always deep in 
some learned work or plying her needle or discoursing gravely 
with reverend signors in the embrasure of a window. So when 
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she paired off with the most eligible bachelor of the hour, there 
was some shrugging of shoulders and many prophecies of 
impending discord. Nor did the prophets have to wait long to 
find honour in their own circles. Once married, Oxford gave 
rein to his own extravagant tastes and selfish caprices. He soon 
found fault with his wife, because she presented him with 
nothing but daughters, and never a son to carry on the line, and 
as he had no reasonable prospect of an heir, he felt no compunc- 
tion in dissipating his fortune in his own life-time. When 
Burleigh expostulated with him, he flew into a passion, talked 
about being trapped and cheated and for ever afterwards 
cherished a grievance against his father-in-law. To make his 
anger obvious to the world, he repudiated his wife, and after 
forming certain obnoxious political relationships, forsook the 
Court, turned frank Bohemian and by 1589 had disappeared 
from the ken of all respectable people. As a matter of fact, he 
was living in great poverty in Southwark, in the society of 
Alsatians, needy soldiers of fortune, actors, water-poets and 
such-like folk, and had fallen so low as to beg his board and 
lodging of the unfortunate John Churchyard of minor poetic 
fame. 

In the meantime, the unfortunate Anne Cecil had returned 
in tears to her father’s house, bringing with her three small 
daughters, the Ladies Elizabeth, Bridget and Susan de Vere. On 
June 5th, 1587, the Countess of Oxford died at Theobalds and 
less than two years later, on April 5th, 1589, Burleigh’s own wife, 
Mildred, also died, so that at the time when he entered the ages 
of his three wealthiest wards in his Diary, he was sole guardian of 
three motherless grand-daughters. Of these, the eldest, the 
Lady Elizabeth de Vere, was fourteen years of age, old enough, 
according to the notions of that time, for marriage, and as an 
earnest of the fact that she was now in society, Burleigh had 
just procured her appointment as maid of honour to the Queen, 
along with Lady Bridget Manners, the elder sister of his 
young ward, Roger, Earl of Rutland. 

From this brief record of the married life of Anne Cecil and 
Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, it now should be clear why 
Burleigh noted down the ages of his wards with such care. He 
had three grand-daughters to marry, and here were their 
obvious and predestined husbands. Of the three, Rutland was 
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still in the hands of his tutors, and Bedford had just been 
packed off to Cambridge, but the eldest, young Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, had turned sixteen and was now 
ripe for marriage. He had in the June preceding graduated as 
a Master of Arts from Cambridge and was now studying law 
and polite manners at Gray’s Inn. Probably he had already 
made his congee at Court, and so no time was to be lost, if he 
was to make the right marriage. 

To decide was to act. Probably on this very day of October 
6th, Burleigh had revealed to his ward the path along which he 
was to travel. The young man had apparently been startled— 
at sixteen the fancy does not fly lightly to thoughts of matri- 
mony—and he had pleaded for a year’s grace, which Burleigh 
had benignantly granted him. But, in the meantime, while 
Southampton was enjoying the first thrill of being almost his 
own master, his wily old guardian was following up the attack 
elsewhere. Ever since the ill-fated and cantankerous second 
Earl of Southampton had died, his son had been left under the 
care of his mother, and, so far as Burleigh had permitted it, had 
enjoyed the benefits of family life amid a numerous company of 
young uncles and aunts at Cowdray House in Sussex, the home 
of his maternal grandfather, Anthony Browne, Lord Montagu. 
To the widowed Countess, accordingly, and to her father, Lord 
Montagu, Burleigh promptly wrote and made his offer of 
marriage. Lord Montagu accepted the offer with alacrity and 
promised his best endeavours in bringing his daughter and his 
grandson to an amenable state of mind. The Montagu title 
was not so old that an alliance with the house of Vere would 
not shed lustre upon it, and as a Roman Catholic his lordship 
would welcome any connexion with a minister so powerful as 
my Lord Treasurer. The Countess of Southampton, too, looked 
in relenting sort on the proposed match—on the whole, none 
more eligible would offer if they waited longer—but she was in 
no such hurry as her father or her son’s guardian. As a mother, 
she could appreciate her son’s desire for a fling into life before he 
settled down, and therefore, though she gave the proposal her 
blessing, she held that nothing would be lost by a little delay. 

Unhappily, Burleigh was importunate. He was not ac- 
customed to having his offers of marriage met in lukewarm 
fashion. As the summer of 1590 passed, the young Earl showed 
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little sign of settling down, and finally Burleigh wrote in some 
displeasure to Lord Montagu, and when the Countess came up 
to London, he sent Sir Thomas Stanhope over to sound her and 
find out where she stood on this question of her son’s marriage. 
Sir Thomas reported in full and with commendable zeal the 
result of his interview with the Countess—his zeal was no doubt 
the greater for the fact that Burleigh had twitted him with 
trying to net the wealthy young nobleman for his own daughter. 

“Talking with the Countess of Southampton,” he wrote on 
July 15th, 1590, “she told me that you had spoken to her in 
that behalf [i.e. the marriage]. I replied she should do well to 
take hold of it, for I knew not where my Lord her son could 
be better bestowed. Herself could tell what a stay you would 
be to him and his, and for perfect experience did teach her how 
beneficial you had been to that lady’s father [Lord Oxford], 
though by him little deserved. She answered I said well, and 
so she thought, and would do her best in the cause, but, saith 
she ‘I do not find a disposition in my son to be tied as yet. What 
will be hereafter, time shall try, and no want shall be found on 
my behalf.’ ’” 

Such passive approval was not enough for Burleigh. He 
summoned Lord Montagu to Oatlands, where he was staying in 
attendance on the Queen, and bespoke a little more vigorous 
prosecution of this highly important matter. Montagu hurried 
back to Cowdray, where his wife and grandson were staying, 
and demanded a more explicit statement of their sentiments, 
and then finally sent to Burleigh his own rather unsatisfactory 
report on the general situation (Sept. 19th, 1590). 

“First,” he writes, ‘“my daugl\ter affirms upon her faith and 
honour that she is not acquainted with any alteration of her 
son’s mind from this your grandchild. And we have laid abroad 
unto him both the commodities and hindrances likely to grow 
unto him by change; and indeed receive to our particular speech 
this general answer, that your Lordship was this last winter well 
pleased to yield unto him a further respite of one year to ensure 
resolution in respect of his young years. I answered that this 
year which he speaketh of is now almost up, and therefore the 
greater reason for your Lordship in honour and in nature to see 
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your child well placed and provided for, whereunto my Lord 
gave me this answer, and was content I should impart the same 
to your Lordship. And this is the most as touching the matter 
I can now acquaint your Lordship with.’ 

Obviously, the young Earl was a most unwilling bridegroom 
and even showed some temper in replying to the arguments of 
his grandfather. And rightly or wrongly, he claimed a second 
year’s respite from the toils of matrimony. The utmost that 
Lord Montagu could propose was a family conclave of the Cecils 
and Brownes in London, when he came up to London in the 
winter with his daughter. Presumably, the conclave debated 
the question, and, in all probability, Southampton made good 
his claim to a second year of grace, for when the year 1591 
opened he was as far off as ever from being married to Lady 
Elizabeth de Vere. 

The truth was Southampton’s ambitions lay far beyond the 
scope of matrimony. When a student at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, among many other dissertations in Latin admin- 
istered to his guardian, he had sent him one upon the theme that 
all men were incited to the practice of virtue by the hope of 
fame. And at this moment in his life he was animated by a 
vague and youthful desire to distinguish himself in some way 
or another—as a poet, perhaps, or, at any rate, a patron of 
poets, or as a soldier, or, failing that, as a propounder of new 
fashions in clothes at court. In after years he was to earn the 
reputation for being “fantastic” and “easily carried away,’”* in 
other words, he was romantic and something of a poseur, and, 
in all probability, both the romance and the pose wer: well on 
their way at the age of seventeen. He had already made his 
bow at court, and with his long curling auburn hair, which he 
wore down to his shoulders, his blue-grey eyes, his radiant com- 
plexion and the general pensiveness of his demeanour, he had 
made an impression upon the ever susceptible heart of the 

' Virgin Queen, so much so, in fact, that the gossips were already 
talking of a new favourite to take the place of the Earl of 





3C. C. Stopes, op. cit. 

4So Lady Bridget Manners described him and his friend and fellow-ward, 
the Earl of Bedford, in 1594, when it was proposed that she should marry either 
one or other of them. Mary Harding to the Countess of Bedford; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rep. XII. 
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Essex. But Southampton was not for the platonic courtships 
of an elderly spinster nor for the schemes and intrigues of the 
Court. The famous portrait at Welbeck Abbey gives us some 
clue into his character in this early period of his life. There he 
stands “in a suit of white” with a plumed helmet beside him 
and a richly inlaid corselet of armour lying on the floor behind 
him. The “white suit” is symbolical—it stands for the maiden 
heart, the white flower of a virgin youth, a soul far above all 
the little emptiness of love. And the helmet and the armour 
show which way his affections tend—towards war and deeds of 
prowess done upon the field of battle. At seventeen the pose of 
cold virginity was, probably, not yet fully developed; it grew 
in the next few years under the clumsy persecutions of Burleigh, 
but the martial ardours were there and straining to find some 
noble outlet. 

At no time in his life was Southampton remarkable for his 
worldly wisdom. He had already given proof of that by his 
refusal to marry the grand-daughter of the most powerful man 
in the kingdom—a lady, too, of unexceptionable birth and the 
chief heiress of one of the noblest families in England. He was 
to give yet further proof of his “fantastic” disposition in the 
next few months by forming a friendship with the very last 
man with whom a youth of ordinary sagacity should have made 
friends. When he had first dawned upon the admiring court 
in all the splendour of his auburn hair, the Queen was, for the 
time being, without a platonic lover. Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the most recent favourite, was temporarily in 
disgrace—for the time-honoured reason at the Virgin Queen’s 
ccurt—an unauthorised marriage; in his case he had secretly 
married Frances Walsingham, the young and flippant widow of 
his dead friend, Sir Philip Sidney. So the path to the Queen’s 
favour and to all the pomp and circumstance of office lay open 
to the latest handsome stripling who should come up to Court, 
and Elizabeth in one way and another had been graciously 
pleased to let her liking for the young Earl of Southampton be 
known abroad. But with the light of the royal countenance 
beaming thus auspiciously upon him, with my Lord Treasurer 
to back him, if he only willed, with his most formidable rival 
out of his path, whom should Southampton choose for philoso- 
pher and friend but the very man whom he should have looked 
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upon as an enemy, a man quite fallen from the royal favour— 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex himself? 

This, from a purely human point of view, was not so re- 
markable a choice after all. Leicester was dead and Sir Philip 
Sidney was dead, and Essex had stepped into their shoes. He 
was the rising hope of the patriotic and war-like party in the 
state which had been left without a leader by the death of 
Leicester in 1588; he was the glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, the Prince of the Youth of the nation, under whose 
standard were rallied all ‘the fiery, rash voluntaries with ladies’ 
faces and fierce dragons’ spleens,” the young “‘fantastics” and 
the “springald paladins,” as before they had followed the graver 
leadership of Sidney. In the company of Essex, Southampton 
touched life on many sides; he met Spenser, home from Ireland 
with the manuscript of his Faerie Queene, and he visited the 
theatres and made acquaintance with the actors, with whom 
Essex was always to remain a popular hero. But, best of all, in 
following this new friend, Southampton felt that he would ulti- 
mately be able to tread the path to that martial glory upon 
which his soul was bent, for, just at this moment, Essex was 
busily intriguing to lead an army into France, to fight on the 
side of the great continental champion of Protestantism, 
Henry of Navarre. 

The last of the Valois kings, Henry III, had been stabbed by 
a crazy monk in 1589, and since then his successor, Henry of 
Navarre, had been waging more or less ineffectual war against 
the faction of the Guises in support of his claim to the crown. 
On the side of the Guises was Paris and the whole power of 
Spain; on the side of Henry of Navarre the northern states of 
France, particularly Normandy and Brittany. Finally in the 
late summer of 1590, the English Government, ever watchful 
and anxious where any machinations of Spain were concerned, 
decided to give aid to Henry of Navarre, by sending him a sub- 
sidy of £20,000 and a force of 4000 men to win and hold the 
Channel ports of Dieppe and Le Havre, which Great Britain 
was loath to see in the hands of a powerful enemy like’Spain. 
The subsidy had, before the close of 1590, passed over into 
Henry’s keeping, and the first batch of soldiers was already 
encamped outside the walls of Dieppe, under the leadership of 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby and Sir John Norris. In England, 
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and particularly in London, with the fervours of the Armada 
victory not yet dead, the war was popular; Henry of Navarre 
was hailed as a great Protestant hero, and the citizens of London 
alone raised a force of 1000 men. To fan the popular enthusiasm, 
the theatres staged anti-Spanish plays, and some of the feeling 
of the hour is echoed in Marlowe’s shapeless tragedy, The 
Massacre of Paris, in which the Guises play the part of villains. 
So far as there is any hero in this rambling production, it is 
Henry of Navarre, who is carried through St. Bartholomew’s 
Eve and over the murdered bodies of Guise and Henry III to 
the throne of France, and is left at the end of the play un- 
crowned King, transmitting messages of friendship to Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England. By these and similar plays, the cam- 
paign in France was kept before the eyes of the London public, 
and the names of the chief actors in the tale became common 
property. If Navarre was the hero of Marlowe’s play, the Duke 
Dumaine (in French, the Duc de Mayenne), sole surviving broth- 
er of Guise and chief of the League which opposed Henry, was one 
of its villains, and Henry’s great general, the Marshal de Biron, 
grew to be so popular a character that in later years Chapman 
could devote a whole tragedy to his memory. Nor were the 
minor characters in the tale wholly unknown, such as Henri de 
Dunois, Duc de Longueville, the Governor of Normandy, who 
had declared on Henry’s side, or the fire-eating Duc de Mercade 
(commonly called Mercurio) who had challenged the Catholic 
Prince de Dombes to a duel, or Henry’s amiable diplomatist, 
the Marquis de la Mothe. 

It was of this campaign that Essex wished to make himself the 
leader, and it was under his leadership that Southampton 
purposed to fight his way to glory. But for the time being, 
both were doomed to disappointment. Queen Elizabeth would 
not have a word to say to Essex as commander of the troops in 
France; over and above her displeasure with him on account of 
his marriage, she very rightiy doubted his capabilities as a 
general. And as for Southampton, Burleigh was not going to 
allow him to leave the country, until he had done his duty by 
the Lady Elizabeth de Vere. On the whole, Southampton’s 
case was the more hopeless of the two; Elizabeth might be 
wheedled, but on a question of marriage, Burleigh was adamant. 
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Foiled in all his efforts to join the troops in France by open 
means, Southampton had recourse to cunning. In January 
1591 he obtained leave of absence from Court and travelled 
down to Titchfield in Hampshire. Now Titchfield lies only a 
few miles from Southampton, and in Southampton Water rode 
the transports for the Army of France, and without the city 
walls were encamped the troops, awaiting the favourable winds 
of spring to waft them across the Channel, so that there the 
warlike young Earl would be living in daily temptation. But 
then Titchfield House was the ancestral home of the Wriothes- 
leys, and what could be more sweet and commendable than 
for Southampton to spend the winter with his mother and 
glance through his stewards’ accounts? 

For a time he kept up appearances. On January 9th he 
visited his name-city of Southampton and was solemnly ac- 
corded its freedom by the mayor and corporation.’ But by the 
end of February, the bird was flown. Probably in disguise and 
under his own sails he slipped over to France and landed in 
Dieppe. Thence on March 2nd, 1591, he wrote to Essex, who 
was still intriguing for the command in London, as follows— 

“Though I have nothing to write about worth your reading, 
yet can I not let pass this messenger without a letter, be it only 
to continue the profession of service which I have heretofore 
made verbally unto your Lordship, which, howsoever in itself 
is of small value, my hope is, seeing it wholly proceed from a 
true respect bern to your own worth, and from one who hath no . 
better present to make you than the offer of himself to be dis- 
posed of by your commandment, your Lordship will be pleased 
in good part to accept it, and ever afford me your good opinion 
and favour, of which I shall be exceedingly proud, endeavouring 
myself always with the best means to deserve it. As I shall have 
opportunity to send into England, I will be bold to trouble your 
Lordship with my letter, in the meantime wishing your fortune 
may even prove answerable to your greatness of mind, I take 
my leave, etc. Dieppe, 2nd March.’ 

This breathless and involved letter, evidently written in a 
pleasant thrill of excitement, found its way into England and 


5C. C. Stopes, op. cit. 
6 Salisbury Papers. 
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now reposes among the Salisbury Papers, a sure sign that it 
reached Burleigh’s hands, through the medium of some spy, and 
never came to the Earl of Essex at all. By the beginning of 
April the young truant was back in London, studying Italian 
under “resolute’’ John Florio. 

The dissipation of his martial hopes and dreams did not 
help to reconcile Southampton to the knowledge that, unless 
some miracle intervened, he was due for marriage in the follow- 
ing October. It was probably during this period of enforced 
idleness, when the future looked most forbidding, that he turned 
for solace to plays and poems. If he could not win fame upon 
the field of battle, at any rate, he would live in the poet’s 
line. Probably, his first essays as a patron of the arts had been 
made in 1590. In that year Spenser came to town from 
Ireland with the manuscript of the Faerie Queene and made 
diligent search for a patron. According to legend, he called 
upon the Earl of Southampton at an hour in the morning when 
a young nobleman is only just waking from his well-earned 
slumbers and sent up his manuscript and waited below in 
suspense for a judgment. Southampton became so engrossed 
in the poem that he forgot to dress, but whenever he came 
upon a line that more than usually pleased his fancy, he sent his 
steward down with a gift of twenty pounds to the waiting poet 
and his apologies for his own delay in descending. As the 
number of pleasing lines mounted up with their accompanying 
fees of twenty pounds, he grew cautious and finally returned 
the manuscript to its author, with the message that, if he read 
the poem to the end, he would die a poor man. Probably, there 
is more poetry than truth in this anecdote, but perhaps here we 
have a glimpse of Southampton’s fantastic methods of bestow- 
ing his patronage on poets.’ In any case, it is pleasant to 
suppose that our young Hippolytus was among the first to 
appreciate Spenser’s high-flown tales of knights of chastity and 
temperance and to drink in the full and sensuous music of his 
verse. 

Be that as it may, in the next two years Southampton had 
his full measure of dedications. First among his protégés in 


7Cf. with this anecdote the story that Southampton gave Shakespeare 
£1000 for his poems. Obviously, Southampton had a reputation for lavish and 
eccentric generosity to poets. 
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point of time was John Florio, who seems to have entered his 
service in April, 1591. Later came Barnabe Barnes, who 
aimed a sonnet at “the holy fire of his gracious eyes’’ in his 
Parthenophil and Parthenope (pr. May, 1593); and after him 
“the witty Juvenal,” Tom Nash, with his picaresque romance of 
Jack Wilton and his ‘‘wanton elegie’”’ entitled The Choice of 
Valentines, a poem of so erotic a tendency that it was not set 
up in print until this present age of chastity. But at some time 
in the late spring or early summer of 1591, Southampton made 
the acquaintance of “sweet Master Shakespeare,’ and was 
shrewd enough to realize that here he had made the greatest 
find of all. 

It has always been a matter for wonder among Shakespearean 
scholars why and where a great nobleman like Southampton 
struck up acquaintance with a mere rogue and vagabond of an 
actor like Will Shakespeare, but in reality there is little 
mystery in the whole question. Shakespeare did not differ 
from any other of the early Elizabethan dramatists in his reasons 
for coming up to London. Like Marlowe and Greene and Peele 
before him, he came as a poet, with the intention of making his 
way as a poet. But an absolute necessity for a poet in Eliza- 
bethan days was a noble patron, and since this was something 
difficult of attainment for an obscvre school-master from War- 
wickshire, Shakespeare, like Marlowe and the other University 
wits, hired out his poetic gifts to the actors until such a time 
as chance should throw a wealthy nobleman with artistic tastes 
across his path. When at length that portent did arise, then, 
no doubt, Shakespeare fully intended to forswear the stage 
and devote himself to literature proper; in fact, at one time in 
his career, as Professor Adams has pointed out in his recent life 
of Shakespeare, when he had once won the ear of the Earl of 
Southampton, when, too, the theatres were closed on account 
of the plague and his own company of actors (the Earl of 
Pembroke’s Servants) had been broken up, it seems likely that 
Shakespeare for a moment thought of quitting the theatre and 
devoting himself entirely to poetry of the type of Venus and 
Adonis and The Rape of Lucrece. In any case, in the summer of 
1591 his poetic ambitions were strong within him, and he was 
forever watching keenly for a possible patron, and in the young 
and susceptible Earl he seemed to have found one. 
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As for the place of their first meeting, it was surely in the 
theatre. Southampton’s passion for plays a few years later 
became a theme of sarcastic and disapproving comment.* 
Probably the passion first declared itself in these months of 
enforced idleness which followed upon his abortive attempt to 
take part in the war in France. As he sat upon the stage with 
his dog at his heels, and his pipe in his mouth, the tall, well- 
made man who played the parts of kings and old men would be 
pointed out to him; as often as not he would be informed that 
this was the poet of the very play in which he acted a minor 
part; this was Master Shakespeare, author in part of Titus 
Andronicus, the most popular tragedy, not excepting the 
Spanish Tragedy of Tom Kyd, upon the London stage; author, 
too, no doubt, at that time of that excellent Plautian farce, 
known in common speech as The Errors, and not a unpleasing 
comedy of love, entitled The [Two] Gentlemen of Verona. And 
if Southampton ever witnessed a performance of Titus Andron- 
icus, he must have realized that here, amid all the blood and 
lust of the tale, was a new poet, with a gift for pretty pathos, a 
warm and luxuriant imagination, which, in the love-scene in 
the forest between the Empress Tamora and Aaron the Moor 
attained a certain erotic ecstacy, which would not be un- 
pleasing to the ear of him to whom Nash dedicated his frigid 
and amorous Choice of Valentines. 

It was a case of two needs meeting. Southampton wanted a 
poet all to himself, Shakespeare needed a patron for his wares. 
It is more than probable that in this first year of their acquain- 
tance the famous “sugared sonnets” began to flow. A sonnet- 
sequence was, after all, a conventional tribute for a poet to pay 
to his patron. It was equally conventional, no doubt, for the 
poet to beg his patron to marry and beget children, so that his 
beauty should not die with him, but in this case there was a 
double meaning in such a plea, a perverse touch of humour 
which must have tickled Southampton’s fantastic taste as much 
as it satisfied Shakespeare’s own ironical disdain for the whole 
tribe of “wailful sonneteers” with their outworn conventions 
and flatteries. 

8 “My Lord Southampten and Lord Rutland come not to the Court .. . 


they pass the time in London in merely going to plays everyday.” White, in 
Sidney Papers, Oct. 25, 1599. 
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But while Southampton was playing with his poets and actors, 
matters were proceeding rapidly with the war in France. It 
must have come with a pang of envy and chagrin to Southamp- 
ton to learn that at last his friend Essex had had his own way 
and had been appointed commander of the troops in France. 
On July 21st, 1591, the Earl, with his brother, Walter Devereux, 
was summoned to Richmond Palace, where the Queen gave him 
his commission and took a tearful and affecting farewell of him. 
A fortnight later Essex was in France. In the meanwhile, to 
emphasize the importance of the war and as a friendly action 
towards Henry of Navarre, the Queen had decided to make a 
Royal Progress through her faithful counties of Surrey, Sussex 
and Hampshire as far as Portsmouth and Southampton, where 
she intended reviewing the troops ere they sailed for Dieppe. 
Burleigh, as usual, drew up the plan of the Progress. The onus 
of the entertainment would fall upon the chief noblemen whose 
houses lay upon the road to Southampton and back—the 
Bishop of Winchester at Farnham, Lord Montagu at Cowdray, 
the Earl of Southampton at Titchfield and the Earl of Hertford 
at Elvetham. As usual, the shrewd old gentleman was killing 
two birds with one stone. He was arranging a purely public 
function, but at the same time, while at Cowdray and Titchfield, 
he could reopen the whole question of his grand-daughter’s 
marriage and bring it to a conclusion, for Southampton’s year 
of grace would be up on October 6th, only some five weeks after 
the visit to Titchfield. Moreover, with the Queen in the house 
to enforce his desires, and the Lady Elizabeth de Vere in 
attendance on her as a maid of honour, it would be difficult for 
Montagu or Southampton to back out of the bargain. 

At once, all along the road to Southampton, there was a 
great hurrying to and fro in preparation for the Royal Visit. 
The Lord Chamberlain despatched waggon-loads of beer to the 
various country-houses at which the Queen and her long train 
of courtiers would stop, and wooden “standings” were raised 
at Cowdray and Titchfield from which Her Majesty and her 
ladies might indulge in the royal sport of deer-shooting.* Lord 
Montagu and the Earl of Hertford hurried up to London to 
obtain the services of the poets for the entertainment with 


® Accounts of the Treasurer of the Chamber, as quoted in Third Earl of South- 
ampton. 
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which they were to regale their august visitor, and were lucky 
enough to procure the famous Mr. John Lyly, Master of the 
Tents and Toils in the Revels Office, and of Thomas Watson 
and Nicholas le Breton.'° But Southampton had his own 
designs, and in working them out he was going to use his own 
poet. Burleigh was, after all, not the only man who could play 
a double game during a Royal Progress. If he needs must 
receive the Queen with masques and entertainments at Titch- 
field instead of following Essex to France, at any rate, he would 
find a way to checkmate Burleigh on the question of marriage, 
and in this task Shakespeare was to help him. 

On or about August Ist, the Queen and the Court set out upon 
their travels. Lord Burleigh was in attendance as Master of the 
Ceremonies, and with him went, among others, his grand- 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth de Vere, and Lady Bridget Manners 
as maids of honour. Mr. John Lyly and the poets accompanied 
them with the “‘Queen’s Musitiens’” and the Children of the 
Chapel Royal to perform in the Entertainments." In a sort of 
unofficial attendance went various troupes of actors— the Earl of 
Pembroke’s Servants (Shakespeare’s company) and those of the 
Earl of Sussex and the Earl of Hertford.“ Two nights were 
passed at Croydon, where the Children of the Chapel Royal 
regaled the citizens with a comedy, probably written by Tom 
Nash.“ From Croydon, the Court passed on to Sir William 
More’s at Loseley, and thence on August 4th to Guildford. 
From Guildford they moved a slow ten miles to Farnham Castle, 
the seat of the Bishop of Winchester, and finally arrived at 
Cowdray House on the evening of August 18th, where the first 
great Entertainment of the Progress was held. 

When Her Majesty with her train hove in sight, there was a 
sound of loud music from the palace towers which ceased 
suddenly as she set foot upon the draw-bridge. A giant porter 
in armour, bearing a club upon his shoulder, advanced to meet 
her, and after an elaborate and euphuistic speech of welcome, 
penned by Mr. Lyly, in which he hailed the Queen as “Time’s 


1 R. W. Bond, Works of John Lyly, Vol. 1. 

1 Nichol’s Royal Progresses. 

2 Various town-records, as quoted by Tucker Murray in Elizabethan Stage 
Companies. 

18 Murray’s Elizabethan Stage Companies, sub Croydon. 
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Miracle,’ ‘‘Nature’s Glory and the World’s Wonder,” he 
presented her with a golden key. The Queen pocketed the key, 
alighted from her coach, and embraced her hostess, the Lady 
Montagu, and her married daughter, the Lady Dormer. ‘The 
Mistress of the House,’”’ notes the recorder of the Entertain- 
ment with approval; “‘as it were weeping in her bosom, said 
‘O happy time! O joyful day!’”™ 

That night the Queen took her rest. The following day being 
Sunday, nothing of importance happened, save that a breakfast 
was served of three oxen and one hundred and forty geese. But 
on Monday at eight the Queen and her ladies were abroad on 
horseback in Virgin-white hunting costume, and rode through 
the park until they came to “a delicate bower,” where the 
Queen’s “‘musitiens” were playing. From this bower emerged 
a Nymph (in real life one of the choristers of the Chapel Royal), 
and ‘“‘with a sweet song’”’ presented Her Majesty with a cross- 
bow. Armed with this cross-bow, the Queen proceeded to three 
several “standings” in a paddock and there killed three or four 
deer amid the respectful applause of her subjects. The Countess 
of Kildare, presumably by accident, also killed one deer and 
was banished from the royal supper-table for the rest of the 
visit. In the afternoon, the Queen mounted a turret and beheld 
sixteen bucks “‘all having fair lawe, pulled down with greyhounds 
in a laund.’”’ On Tuesday, she left the ladies of the house to 
their own devices, and rode over to Oseburn Priory, where 
Lord Montagu and the male members of his family, arrayed as 
hermits, received her ‘“‘in Batchelors’ Hall’ and gave her dinner. 
After dinner came another Entertainment from the pen of 
Mr. Ly!y. A Pilgrim, clothed in a coat of russet velvet with 
scallop-shells of silver on his hat, after a speech of compliment 
and allegory, led her to a tree on which hung all the escutcheons 
of the leading gentry of the county. From the branches of this 
tree, the customary Wild Man of pastoral drama, clad in ivy, 
addressed another complimentary speech to the Queen, and 
then suddenly, with a loud blowing of cornets, a company of 
gentlemen rode past in pursuit of a deer. Wednesday was 
given to music in the park, to fishing and to a Masque of Anglers, 
and on Thursday the country folk, headed by the Curate and 


M4 Nichol’s Royal Progresses. 
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the Schoolmaster, came with an address of welcome and danced 
on the lawn to the tune of pipe and tabor “‘to the great pleasure 
of all the beholders and the gentle applause of Her Majesty.’ 

On Friday, the Queen rose early, and after knighting half a 
dozen of her hosts, departed on her way to Chichester. From 
Chichester by slow degrees she made her way to Portsmouth, 
where on September 1st she took the march-past of the troops, 
and thence passed on to Titchfield House. Here the Earl of 
Southampton awaited her and Burleigh with grim malice. He 
had an entertainment in store for her, written by the hand of a 
quite new poet, but it was not a tedious masque. It was a 
comedy, and it bore the mocking Euphuistic title of “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’’ and it was performed for the first time in the 
park of Titchfield House on the afternoon of September 2nd, 
1591. 

Before we pass on to witness the first performance of this play, 
let us stop a moment to examine it. It is different from all 
Shakespeare’s comedies, with the single exception of A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The reason for this general unlikeness 
and for this single likeness lies in the fact that, alone among 
Shakespeare’s comedies, both plays were written for a perfor- 
mance before the Court. When we compare the two more 
closely, we shall find certain striking similarities. Both are 
poetical and rhetorical rather than dramatic; both take for 
their main theme a courtly romance of love, which is unravelled 
in a more or less mock-serious vein; both have a minor plot 
which is, to a certain extent, a burlesque of the main plot, and 
both culminate in the same device—a show acted before a highly 
critical audience of courtiers by a troupe of village yokels. 
Incidentally both plays spin fancies round the theme of vir- 
ginity, and fling a compliment or two in the face of the 
“imperial votaress,” Queen Elizabeth, directly in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and by implication in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. Add to all these that both plays contain one of the stock 
incidents, as we have seen at Cowdray, of a Progress Entertain- 
ment—to wit, a hunting scene, and we may rest assured that 
they were originally composed for special performances before 
the Queen and her Court. 


% Nichol’s Royal Progresses. 
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Or, again; look at the structure of the plays. It is the same 
in both cases. There are two plots, a serious and a humorous 
one, and each plot is in the hands of a different group of actors. 
In Love’s Labour’s Lost, we have Navarre, his courtiers and the 
ladies of France on the one hand, and Don Armado, Holofernes 
and Sir Nathaniel on the other. In A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream we have Theseus, Hippolyta, the lovers and the fairies 
on the one hand, and Bottom and his “base mechanicals” on 
the other. Neither of these two plots really join hands until 
the last act, and then they do so in the same fashion—in the 
device of the play acted before a group of mischievous courtiers 
—The Pageant of the Nine Worthies in Love’s Labour’s Lost, The 
Tragical Comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

In reality, both these two plays are built up round the frame- 
work of a Court Masque and are acted by the usual performers 
of a Court Masque. In its earlier stages, a Masque was a 
more or less standardized affair. It was performed in two sec- 
tions by two different groups of actors—the courtiers or Mas- 
quers proper and the professional actors or Mummers. The 
first section was the Masque proper and was in the hands of the 
courtiers. Accompanied by the Mummers as their musicians 
and torch-bearers, they made their entry to the ladies seated 
on the “state” in masks and disguise and performed a dance 
before them. After that, still masked and disguised, they drew 
the ladies out to the Grand Dance, and under the fiction of 
incognito, many painful truths or humorous personalities would 
be bandied among the dancers. Then, at the close of the dance, 
the gentlemen would unmask and take their seats beside the 
ladies on the “state,” and witness the performance of the 
Antic-Masque by the Mummers, which, as its name implies, was 
of a humorous nature. The Antic-Masque over, the gentlemen 
rose, took leave of the ladies in a final dance, and then withdrew 
in procession, the Mummers filing off in one direction and the 
Masquers in another, often to the accompaniment of a choric 
song, known as the “‘Going-Out Song.” 

In the last act of Love’s Labour’s Lost, this Masque construc- 
tion is obvious enough. The King of Navarre and his courtiers 
enter masked and disguised as Russians and are ushered in by 
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minstrelsy from a rout of blackamoors."* After a break-down 
performance before the ladies, the gentlemen draw them out to 
a dance, during which, under cover of the masks, both sides 
indulge in some very pointed badinage. Then the King and his 
gentlemen withdraw and unmask, and return to witness the 
Pageant of the Nine Worthies, as performed by Don Armado 
and the villagers. At the close of the Pageant comes The 
Device of the Owl and the Cuckoo, or of Spring and Winter 
with its songs, and then Don Armado comes forward and says 
“The words of Mercury are harsh after the songs of Apollo. 
You (i.e. the Masquers proper, Navarre and his companions) 
that way; we (ie. the Mummers, the Nine Worthies) this way,” 
and the actors file off in two processions as the play closes.!” 
This business of the Masque raises one last interesting point, 
and that is, who were the performers of Love’s Labour’s Lost and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream? When the Masque became a 
Court Comedy, the courtiers, of course, took no part in the act- 
ing, but delegated their share of the performance to the Children 
of the Revels and other hired entertainers at Court. Now—if 
we look at the two plays closely, we shall notice the large num- 
ber of boy parts in both—the Princess of France, Rosaline, 
Maria, Katharine, Jaquenetta and Moth the page in Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Hippolyta, Hermia, Helena, Titania, Oberon, 
Puck and all the fairies in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Ob- 
viously, Shakespeare allowed himself so many boy-parts for the 
simple reason that he could count upon boys to act them, and, 
for that matter, to sing them, if need be. Now in a Court 
Comedy, the distinction between the Masquers and the Mum- 
mers still held good in the assignment of parts to two different 
groups oi actors, one group representing the courtier, the other 
the professional, element. The more serious portions of the 


16 The blackened faces of the Mummers were an old tradition inherited from 
the old Mumming Plays of the country-side. 

17In A Midsummer Night’s Dream the Masque structure is less obvious. 
The Masquers proper are the Fairies, and the Grand Dance is performed in the 
“fairy roundel” round Titania’s couch in Act II, Sc. 2. The Tragical Comedy 
of Pyramus and Thisbe with it. concluding Bergomask i:, of course, the Antic- 
Masque. The closing Epithalamium song of the Fairies, in which the “device” 
of the Masque is explained, is the Going-Out Song. The song “Through the 
house give glimmering light,”’ however, shows that the Fairies here are torch- 
bearers, and, therefore, Mummers as well as Masquers in the final scene. 
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play were acted by the accredited performers of the Court, 
the Children of Paul’s or the Children of the Chapel Royal, the 
humorous portions were acted by “clowns” from some troupe 
of professional actors. So we may come to this conclusion, that 
the courtly and more or less serious part of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
the King of Navarre, Berowne, the Princess, Boyet, etc., were 
performed by the Children of the Chapel Royal, (who, we know, 
accompanied the Queen on this particular Progress), while the 
comic parts of Don Armado and the village worthies were 
taken by clowns from one of the many professional troupes 
which were, at that time, on the road between London and 
Southampton. 

Don Armado and his cronies deserve a word or two. It is 
supposed by some that here Shakespeare is sketching from real 
life—that Don Armado in the flesh was a certain fantastical 
Spaniard hight Antonio Perez, and that Holofernes and Sir 
Nathaniel are memories of the Vicar and the Schoolmaster of 
Stratford-on-Avon. As a matter of fact, they are no more than 
typical “‘clown’’ parts written for the ordinary Progress Enter- 
tainment, and they have strayed into the play from the Italian 
Commedia dell’ Arte. They are our old friends the Braggart 
Soldier, the Pedant and the Clerk. Sidney was the first man to 
introduce any of them, so far as we know, into a Progress Enter- 
tainment. When Elizabeth visited his uncle, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, at Waltham in 1578, he regaled her with a play entitled 
The Lady of May, in which much fun was made of Rhombus the 
Pedant who with the villagers came to welcome the Queen with 
a confused and bombastic speech, half English and half Latin. 
Later on, in his euphuistic Court Comedies, Lyly followed in 
the same line, and Don Armado and his page Moth are simply 
a repetition of Sir Thopas and his page Epiton in Endimion. 

One last point, the mise-en-scéne of Love’s Labour’s Lost, and 
we pass on to its first performance. Love’s Labour’s Lost 
differs from all Shakespeare’s other plays in that it shows no 
change of scene. It begins, passes and closes in the park of the 
King of Navarre’s palace. There is no possible sub-division, 
either, into scenes and acts. As fast as one group of actors 
passes out, another takes its place. Now let us examine some 
of the features of the landscape. To the back of the scene is a 
hill up which the King of Navarre rides with his hounds and 
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horns in Act II. Nearer to view is a copse into which the 
Princess of France retires to shoot the deer in Act III. Before 
the copse stands her pavilion. On one side in the distance lies 
the Lodge, in which Don Armado lives: on the other side is “the 
curious-knotted garden” round the palace. And in the centre 
of the scene, dominating the whole play, is an oak tree. Under 
its shade, the King and his friends discuss the principles of their 
Academe; on the bench, round its trunk, sit Don Armado and 
Holofernes and bandy euphuistic chop-logic; and in its branches 
sits Berowne, “like a demi-god in the sky,” to spy out the 
back-slidings of his fellow-hermits. These details of the land- 
scape, without being emphasized, are constantly implied, and 
it wants little effort of the imagination to realize that they were 
actually there before the eyes of the audience, the hill, the lodge, 
the garden, and particularly the oak-tree, and that the whole 
play was performed in the open air in a nobleman’s park.'* 
Now let us witness the first performance of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost in Titchfield Park, and try to gage the conflict of emotions 
with which the Queen and Burleigh followed the various incid- 
ents of the play. Remember that a Court Comedy was 
stuffed full of allusions to contemporary persons and events, 
which were patent tw its first audience but are as much Greek to 
posterity as the gags of a modern vaudeville show will be a 
hundred years hence. But remember, too, that these ephemeral 
allusions were rendered all the more clear to the first audience 
by the fact that all the actors, be they paladins of France or 
shepherds in Arcadia, were arrayed in contemporary doublet and 
hose or ruffs and fardingales, and were made up in discreet 
imitation of the persons in real life of whom they were an 
allegory on the stage. Let us imagine the Queen as seated on a 
dais in the Park before a wide-spreading oak-tree, with Lady 
Elizabeth de Vere and Lady Bridget Manners and the other 
maids of honour grouped around. Hard by stands Lord Bur- 
leigh’® in his favourite pose, leaning upon his long white staff of 
office; as usual, he is clothed in a long black surcoat, with a chain 
over his shoulders and a little round black hat perched on his 


18 As Sidney’s Lady of May had been performed in Wanstead Forest. 

19 Burleigh was at Titchfield House in attendance on the Queen on Sept. 2nd, 
1591, v. his letter dated on that day “from the Court at Titchfield,” Rymer’s 
Foedera, Vol. XVI. 
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head. Stretched at the royal feet, like Hamlet in the play, lies 
the host and purveyor of the entertainment, my Lord of 
Southampton. A fanfare of trumpets; the Queen leans forward 
with an eager smile, and the play begins. 

From behind the tree emerge four small boys. There is 
something familiar in their aspect. One of them, no doubt, 
bears a strong resemblance to the Earl of Essex; another, most 
certainly, in his suit of white, with his curling auburn hair hang- 
ing down upon his shoulders, is a small edition of the Earl of 
Southampton. As the comedy proceeds the audience recognize in 
the quick play of wit and fancy, the contradictory humours, the 
gay contempt for all pedantry of this auburn-haired boy some- 
thing of their host’s own tricks and foibles of speech. Ap- 
parently, he is railing at an absurd vow of celibacy that his 
companions have sworn to keep for a three years’ space. The 
Queen smiles. This unknown poet of Lord Southampton’s 
knows enough about his task to open up on the highly com- 
mendable theme of virginity, just as Mr. Lyly had done. The 
dialogue continues, and it turns out that the scene of this play 
is laid in the park of the King of Navarre, and that one of the 
characters is no less a personage than the King of Navarre him- 
self, and that the other three gentlemen go by the names of 
Berowne, Longaville and Dumain. Think of that now! and 
only yesterday her Majesty was reviewing the troops at Ports- 
mouth, which were going to help the King of Navarre in real 
life and the Marshal Biron and the Duc de Longueville to fight 
against the Duc de Mayenne. Certainly this new poet is right 
up to date in his choice of names! And now the play proceeds 
and it appears that the King of Navarre has somewhat care- 
lessly forgotten that he is pledged to marry the Princess of 
France, and that that lady is now knocking at the gates of the 
park, with the full intention of forcing the marriage. The 
Queen laughs heartily over this incredible bévue; it promises an 
interesting complication of the virginity motif. But my Lord 
Burleigh looks startled, and the rest of the audience imitate 
the Queen’s laughter with a far-away look in their eyes—had 
not my Lord of Southampton forgotten a contract of marriage 
to a certain lady in the audience, and was not my Lord Burleigh 
here at Titchfield, amongst other things, to enforce that 
marriage? 
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However, all such reflections vanish with the entry of the 
Clowns or Mummers from some itinerant troupe of noble- 
man’s “‘Servants,’”’ who are following the Progress. First comes 
our old friend, the Braggart. Obviously and of course, he is a 
Spaniard and his name is Don Armado, in honour of the great 
Armada, defeated three years since. And if Mr. John Lyly has 
followed the Court up from Cowdray, it is his turn to look sour. 
Don Armado and his page Moth are Sir Thopas and Epiton 
all over again, but the jargon affected by Armado is a very 
impudent parody of the style of Euphues. Then after a comic 
scene between the fantastic Spaniard, his tuneful page, the 
village constable and a typical English country bumpkin, the 
clowns pass out, and the doors of the pavilion open and out 
step four young ladies and a little old man. This is the Princess 
of France, with her three ladies, Rosaline, Maria and Katharine, 
and her male chaperone, the Lord Boyet, come to insist upon 
the terms of marriage. And now here comes another thrill. 
The Princess is tawny-haired, arrayed in virgin white, the very 
image of her Majesty when she shot the deer from a “standing”’ 
in Titchfield Park only a few hours since.”° And the dark-eyed 
Lady Rosaline—is she not a little like the Lady Elizabeth de 
Vere in the audience? And Lord Boyet? he wears a long black 
surcoat, ke has a little round black hat on his head, a gold chain 
over his shoulders, a white staff in his hand. No wonder my 
Lord Burleigh looks glum! And again the minds of the audience 
fly to alien themes—my Lord Burleigh’s three grand-daughters, 
his three wealthy wards, the unconscionable time my Lord of 
Southampton has been about marrying the eldest of the grand- 
daughters. 

But the King of Navarre and his three gentlemen have 
entered, and good-bye to celibacy! One and all they are 
struck to the heart by the bright eyes of the ladies. Only now 
it is the turn of the ladies to affect hardness of heart. And what, 
ask the audience of themselves, may that mean? Does my Lord 
of Southampton hereby dutifully give notice that he has sur- 
rendered to his fate? If so, this strange new poet has stumbled 
on an interesting complication. It appears that the Lord Ber- 


20 That she had done so is evidenced by the entry in the Royal Household 
accounts of payment for two “standings” in Titchfield Park, for Sept. 1591. 
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owne of the play cannot get married to the Lady Rosaline, 
unless that boy who is dressed up to look like the Queen consents 
to marry the King of Navarre, Her Majesty’s ally in real life. 
How intriguing! What does her Majesty think of that? How- 
ever, her Majesty is simpering complacently and not thinking 
of that at all. 

After another interlude from Don Armado and his page and 
the village yokel, in the course of which Berowne transmits a 
love-letter to Rosaline, there comes a loud peal of trumpets and 
hunting horns, and the King and his gentlemen go riding up the 
hill in pursuit of a deer, just as the gentlemen at Cowdray had 
ridden past the Queen during the Masque of the Pilgrim and 
the Wild Man in the tree. Then the Princess enters with her 
ladies, accompanied by a forester carrying a cross-bow. After 
a little badinage with Boyet and Costard the yokel, she takes 
the cross-bow from the forester’s hands and disappears into the 
copse to shoot the deer. A moment later there is a sound of 
loud cheering, and she returns triumphant, with the foresters 
dragging the slain deer behind them, and the whole audience 
applauds with a right good will, while the Queen looks demurely 
down the side of her nose. Then, with a turn of the wrist, we 
are introduced to Holofernes the Schoolmaster and Sir Nathan- 
iel the Curate who concoct learned odes and lyrics upon the 
slaying of the deer, and arrange with Don Armado to perform 
the Pageant of the Nine Worthies before the court. And then 
we next find Berowne sitting in the tree, and ovérhearing his 
three companions in celibacy avowing their passion for the 
ladies of France. One and all they forswear celibacy and 
resolve to approach their imamoratas under cover of a Masque 
of Russians 

The last scene of the play is given up to the Masque and the 
Antic-Masque. The King and his friends enter and pay their 
court, in the disguise of Russians, but they are discomfited by 
the superior wit of the ladies and retire in confusion. Event- 
ually they return in their proper characters, and are graciously 
received into favour, and sit down happily beside their affianced 
wives to witness the Pageant of the Nine Worthies as performed 
by Armado and Holofernes and the village yokels. But by this 
time the Queen is looking as black as thunder. This is the 
most impudentest play of all the rest! So this is what my 
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Lord Berowne-Southampton would give her to understand—he 
will marry the Lady Rosaline-Elizabeth de Vere on the day on 
which she marries the King of Navarre—not before! And he is 
actually going to wind up this comedy of his with that red- 
haired boy pairing off with his King of Navarre. Nothing but 
a miracle can save the play now from breaking up in disorder, 
and accordingly the miracle happens. The King and the 
Princess, Berowne and Rosaline, Longaville and Maria, Dumain 
and Katharine are all sitting hand in hand, when suddenly a 
strange gentleman enters with a broad grin on his face (was he 
plain Will Shakespeare in real life?): ‘‘God save you, madam,” 
he says to the Princess. ‘Welcome, Mercade,’’ replies the 
Princess; “‘but that thou interruptest our merriment.” “I am 
sorry, Madam,” answers Mercade, with a deep bow; “for the 
news I bring is heavy in my tongue. The king your father—”’ 
“Dead, for my life!” says the Princess, languidly. ‘Even so, 
my tale is told,” replies Mercade, and goes out with the grin 
still on his face. 

The marriage is off! Love’s Labour is lost! For one year 
the Princess must go home and mourn her father’s death, 
for one year (more) Berowne will be unable to marry his Rosa- 
line, and so with one final skirmish of wit the comedy draws to a 
close. “Our wooing doth not end like an old play,” says 
Berowne, turning with a mischievous smile to the audience; 
“Jack hath not his Jill.” 

The Queen had been kept in a most charming state of sus- 
pense, and she graciously deigned to be pleased with the play. 
In fact, she called for it again in after years, and Love’s Labour’s 
Lost is the one play of Shakespeare’s for which we possess 
documentary evidence that it was acted before her at Court 
(title-page of 1598 Quarto). Whether she took the hint which 
it conveyed and recommended Lord Burleigh to grant the Earl 
of Southampton another year of grace, who shall say? Probably 
she did, for Southampton did not marry Lady Elizabeth de 
Vere in October of 1591, nor yet again in October of 1592. In 
fact he never married her at all. Instead he gave himself up 
more and more to the patronage of poets, and in April 1593 
appeared Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, dedicated in modest 
and dutiful terms to the Earl of Southampton. This poem, in 
reality, is no more than an expansion of the love-scene in the 
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wood in Titus Andronicus between Tamora and Aaron the 
Moor; it is enacted to the same music of distant hunting horns 
and baying dogs, and some of the similes and metaphors are 
the same. But in place of Aaron with his raven hue, we have 
“the rose-cheeked Adonis,”’ and Adonis, with his contempt of 
love and his ardour in the chase, is our fantastic and virginal 
young friend, the Earl of Southampton—do not the Sonnets 
say “Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit is poorly imitated 
after you.” Thanks to this poem, the state of Southampton’s 
affecticns where love and marriage were concerned, became 
notorious to the world, and the case of Lady Elizabeth de Vere 
was now hopeless. 

Finally Burleigh gave up the chase. In 1594 he broke off the 
contract upon the payment by Southampton of the good round 
sum of £5000 as balm to the wounded heart of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. With this sum for dowry, he sought to affiance the lady 
elsewhere. Having failed with his eldest ward, he tackled the 
next eldest, the young Earl of Bedford, but that gentleman took 
refuge in the arms of the clever and beautiful Lucy Harrington, 
Ben Jonson’s beloved Countess of Bedford. He then tried the 
“wizard” Earl of Northumberland, the friend of Raleigh and 
Kit Marlowe, but, no doubt, drew back on account of that 
nobleman’s rather sinister reputation. Finally, in 1595, he 
managed to procure a husband in a quite unexpected quarter. 
On April 16th, 1593 Ferdinando Stanley, Lord Strange and 
Earl of Derby, had died quite suddenly, so suddenly indeed that 
the scandal-mongers did not hesitate to say that he had been 
poisoned by Lord Burleigh, because he wished to marry his 
grand-daughter to Ferdinando’s brother and heir, William 
Stanley. Herein, however, they were arguing after the event. 
Affianced to the new Earl, Lady Elizabeth de Vere most cer- 
tainly was, and eventually the marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp and circumstance on January 26th, 1595, at the 
royal palace of Greenwich in the presence of the Queen. 

This marriage raises one last point of Shakespearean scholar- 
ship. Francis Meres in his famous catalogue of Shakespeare’s 
plays (1598), mentions one, a comedy, which is not tc be found 
in the Folio of 1623, or anywhere else —Love’s Labour’s Won. 


% Stopes, Third Earl of Southampton. 
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It is now pretty generally conceded that this is simply a variant 
for the title of one of the comedies already in the Folio. The 
problem is, which? 

Now it may be remembered that Ferdinando Stanley had 
been the patron of the company of actors to which Shakespeare 
belonged in 1593-4. On his death, they passed temporarily 
under the patronage of his widow, Alice, Countess of Derby 
(the Cybele of Milton’s Arcades and a distinguished patroness 
of Masques). When the new Earl of Derby was married in 
state at court, it was only natural that the Servants of the 
widowed Countess should be conscribed for the marriage 
entertainments along with the Children of the Chapel Royal. 
Wherefore Shakespeare, the accredited playwright of the 
troupe, found himself called upon to furnish forth a Prothala- 
mium play in honour of the occasion, constructed on much the 
same lines as his Love’s Labour’s Lost of three years back. And 
by the irony of time he was called upon to write this, his second 
play at court, to grace the marriage of the very same lady from 
whose arms he had helped the Earl of Southampton to escape 
by means of his first court comedy. The result was a pleasant 
and innocuous comedy of classic lovers and English elves, 
which Shakespeare entitled vaguely A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, although it was first acted during the winter and the 
events with which it deals take place on the eve of the first of 
May. But the wits and cynics at court could not forget the 
long and tedious journey that Lord Burleigh had made before he 
found a husband for his grand-daughter. Nor could they 
forget, either, that this fellow Shakespeare had written a few 
years back an impudent comedy entitled Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
which had been the means of helping a certain fantastic noble- 
man to evade marriage with this new Countess of Derby. 
And so they forthwith dubbed this new play—Love’s Labour’s 
Won.” 

One more word, and we have done with Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
Eventually, Southampton fell into disgrace at court for making 
a secret marriage with another maid of honour, Elizabeth 
Vernon, a cousin of his friend, Essex. Then, with his two 

2 Probably Berowne’s gibe about “Jack not having Jill” is discreetly echoed 
by Puck in his “Jack shall have Jill, naught shall go ill” as he squeezes the 
flower-juice in Lysander’s eye in Act IIT. Sc. 2. 1. 460.. 
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former fellow-wards, Bedford and Rutland, he took a leading 
part in the Essex rebellion, and, after the execution of Essex, 
was confined in the Tower during the pleasure of Her Majesty. 
James I, on his accession, released him, and in gratitude 
Southampton invited him and his Queen and his brother-in-law, 
the King of Denmark, to an entertainment at his London House 
on the evening of January 12th, 1605.% Shakespeare and 
Burbage and the Globe Players were called upon to perform a 
comedy, and the comedy they performed was—Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. Probably, Southampton felt himself to be both hero and 
creator of that play, and in Berowne he beheld the picture of 
his lost Adonis youth. 
Austin K. Gray 


3 Stopes, op. cit. 
{Note on the Elvetham Entertainment, Sept. 1591.—In Act IV of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, Dumain sings a song, beginning 
“Upon a day, alack the day 
Lov2, whose month is ever May.” 
This May-song was subsequently printed separately under Shakespeare’s nam> 
in the Sonnets Set to Sundry Notes of Music. In rhythm and metre and its 
May-time motif, (and probably in tune, therefore) it is similai to the Plowmen’s 
or Three Men’s Song, commonly called Phyllis and Corydon and ascribed to 
Nicholas Le Breton, which so pleased the Queen at the Elvetham Entertain- 
ment. The song begins 
“In the merry month of May 
In the morn by break of day” 


and was set to “an old tune.”” Probably the Children of the Chape! Royal 
brought this tune along with them as part of their répertoire for the Progress 
and had many May-songs set to it by different poets. 

Mr. Arthur Acheson (Shakespeare’s Lost Years), with some reason, traces 
back Obzron’s speech about the maiden singing on the dolphins back while ‘“‘cer- 
tain stars shot madly from their spheres,” to the Water Pageant of Tritons and 
Nereids at Elvetham, which was accompanied by a firework display. To 
this may be added the Masque of Aureola, The Faerie Queen (also at Elvetham) 
in which that lady announces herself as the wife of Auberon, and the connection 
between the Elvetham Entertainment and Shakespeare’s second court-play 
seems clear. 

Finally, Shakespeare may have been present at Elvetham as a critic. Fal- 
staff’s famous mock-euphuistic simile of the camomile actually occurs seriously 
in one of the Elvetham lyrics. ] 





XXVI. SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM IN THE 
TATLER AND THE SPECTATOR 


The contribution made to the liberalization of neo-classical 
criticism by the small but interesting body of Shakespearean 
comment in the Taéler and the Spectator, deserves more than 
the passing mention it has hitherto received. The first to point 
out the entirely unclassical character of some of this material : 
was apparently John Foster, Victorian biographer and man of F 
letters. He notes specifically the absence of any set analysis or 
fine spun theory about Shakespeare’s art, and the spontaneous ; 
outbursts of admiration for his philosophy, poetry, ethics and 
passion, which characterize much of Steele’s remarks.'! G. A. 
Aitken, in his edition of the Tatler, refers to Steele’s plan for 
improving the “‘vitiated tastes’ of his contemporaries by means 
of stage representations of the noble characters of Shakespeare 
and others.? Lounsbury discusses Addison’s attitude towards 
the problems of poetic justice and tragi-comedy. Mr. Harold 
V. Routh’ observes that Steele discovered in Shakespeare a 
sublime moralist of middle class life at a time when a poet was 
generally valued for his rhetoric rather than for any serious 
reflections on men and manners. Professor Nichol Smith, in 
his volume of Shakespearean essays,‘ dwells upon Addison’s 
attitude towards Shakespeare’s disregard of the “rules,” that 
veritable touchstone of neo-classical criticism. These remarks 
are obviously in the nature of chance observations. No attempt 
has yet been made, as far as the writer is aware, to examine this 
critical opinion in its relation to the whole history of eighteenth 
century criticism of Shakespeare. This, therefore, is the purpose 
of the present paper. 

Shakespearean criticism in the Tatler and the Spectator 
centered itself mainly upon four points: first, upon Shakes peare’s 
dramatic theory and the problem of his neglect of the rules; 
second, upon an appreciation of his art in the matter of style and 
stage technique; third, upon an exposition of the ethical value 

1 John Forster, “Sir Richard Steele,” in Biographical Essays, pp. 172ff. 

® Tatler, ed. Aitken, I, xxii. 

3 Cambridge Hist. of Eng. Lit., ix, 42. 

*D. Nichol Smith, Shakespearean Criticism—a Selection. 
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of his sentiments; and finally, upon an essentially romantic 
admiration for character, plot, and situation. 

With the strictly Horatian theory of dramatic construction 
as formulated by the French school, neither Addison nor Steele 
seem to have had much sympathy. Their hearty contempt for 
the rule-bound critic is nowhere better expressed than in the 
rollicking satire on Sir Timothy Tittle, the man about town in 
the Tatler, who is disgusted with the rehearsal of a play in which 
the unities are not properly observed, and who breaks off his 
engagement to the young lady upon whom he has been calling 
when she persists in the heretical belief that the purpose of 
comedy is pleasure.’ Addison rebukes critics who form their 
opinions not by direct contact with the works of the authors, 
but by the commentaries of the French school, who, in short, 
“without entering into the sense and soul of an author,” attempt 
to sit in judgment upon him and pronounce him perfect or de- 
fective in accordance with preconceived mechanical rules. 

How does all this apply to Shakespeare? To both Addison 
and Steele, as indeed to many neo-classicists, Shakespeare 
stood in a class by himself. He was not to be judged by the 
laws of Rapin and Bossu, much less by the rules of native 
“‘smatterers in criticism’? who misinterpreted Aristotle and the 
ancients, and deliberately shut their eyes to poetic merit. 
Shakespeare, it is true, was frequently “‘irregular’’; he was even 
occasionally “‘wild.’”’ But genius is its own excuse; it never 
submits to the corrections and restraints of “art.” Nay, it is 
sheer impertinence to mark out limits for “boundless wit.’” 
In one of his characteristically analytical papers Addison dis- 
tinguishes two classes of geniuses: the first consisting of those 
who “formed themselves’”’ by rules, and the second, of those 
“great natural geniuses that were never disciplined or broken 
by rules of art.”” Shakespeare belongs to the latter.” It is in 
this respect, therefore, that Acdison and Steele differed from 
neo-classical extremists. What to Rowe seemed serious errors 
of judgment in dramatic theory and to Rymer unpardonable 


5 Tatler, 165. 
6 “What critic dares prescribe what’s just and fit, 
Or mark out limits for such boundless wit!” 
—Steele’s Prologue to Phillips’ Distrest Mother. 
7 Spectator, 160. 
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sins in plot construction, ethics and poetry, these two were 
willing to ignore as matters of secondary importance, completely 
overbalanced by excellencies of expression and sentiment. 


Our critics do not seem sensible, [says Addison,] that there is more beauty 
in the works of a great genius who is ignorant of the rules of art, than in those 
of a little genius who knows and observes them. ... Our inimitable Shakespeare 
isa stumbling block to the whole tribe of these rigid critics. Who would not 
rather read one of his plays,where there is not a single rule of the stage observed, 
than any production of a modern critic where there is not one of them violated? * 


Addison was, however, too much of a true classicist to ignore 
the value of formal rules and rigid precepts. Rules are good in 
themselves when applied to certain types of poetic composition 
—to the poetry of Milton, for example—but they must in turn 
yield to the requirements of dramatic art, especially when the 
creating spirit is that of a genius. 

Addison’s attitude towards the vexed question of Shake- 
speare’s “art” is admirably summed up in a short passage which 
glows with as warm a tribute to the poet as is to be found any- 
where in the whole range of neo-classical criticism, a passage 
comparable only to the “Gothic architecture” tribute of Pope, 
or the “‘silver-in-the-melting-pot” metaphor of Dryden. 


Shakespeare was indeed born with all the seeds of poetry, and may be com- 
pared to the stone in Pyrrhus’s ring, which, as Pliny tells us, had the figure of 
Apollo and the nine muses in the veins of it, produced by the spontaneous hand 
of nature, without any help from art. ® 


Another matter of dramatic theory on which Addison held 
liberal views was the notion of poetic justice. The idea that vir- 
tue in distress ought invariably to be delivered and made happy 
was apparently a very popular one in neo-classical circles. 
Several of Shakespeare’s plays were amended in order to dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments more equitably. Even 
Dr. Johnson, writing nearly half a century later, felt uneasy at 
the thought of a Cordelia executed in prison. ‘A play,’ he says, 
“in which the wicked prosper and the virtuous miscarry may 
doubtless be good . . . . but I cannot be easily persuaded 
that . . . if other excellencies are equal, the audience will not 
always rise better pleased from the final triumph of persecuted 


8 Spectator, 592. Steele expresses similar sentiments in Englishman, 7. 
* Spectator, 592. 
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virtue.’”"° To Addison the whole notion was a “ridiculous 
doctrine in modern criticism.’”’ Like Hazlitt, he saw that there 
was no attempt in Shakespeare to force an interest, no prejudice 
for or against a character. Addison mentions several plays in 
which the doctrine is not carried out, among them especially 
Othello, and King Lear. 


King Lear is an admirable tragedy of the same kind, as Shakespeare wrote 
it; but as it is reformed according to the chimerical notion of poetic justice, 
in my humble opinion it has lost half its beauty." 


Addison takes pains, however, to acknowledge that some very 
excellent plays have been written, framed upon the theory of 
poetic justice. He does not argue against that method of 
writing tragedies. He is concerned solely with those who would 
establish the doctrine as the only method, and thereby “‘very 
much cramp the English tragedy.”’ 

On the subject of tragi-comedy there is little to note in the 
Shakespearean passages of the Tatler and the Spectator. This 
was a matter which especially drew the censure of Rowe and 
Dennis and Pope. Addison does, as a matter of fact, denounce 
the mixing of the two as a “‘monstrous invention” of the English 
stage, but curiously enough omits all reference to Shakespeare.” 
Probably here, too, the “irregularity” involved was written off 
to the account of Shakespeare’s genius. 

The second matter with which Shakespearean criticism in 
the two periodicals concerns itself is the poet’s stage tech- 
nique. Shakespeare’s skill in characterization and in man- 
aging supernatural elements is frequently commented upon. 
In one of the very first numbers of the Tatler, Addison takes up 
the question of the introduction of imaginary characters in 
tragedy. An age that tolerated spectacular perversions of 
Lear and Macbeth that delighted with the merely unusual, that 
was spellbound by the representation of witches and fairies, was 
likely to run to extremes in exploiting the possibilities of stage 
“mechanics.” Against this tendency both Addison and Steele 
exert a wholesome restraining influence. Addison tells of 


10 Johnson’s ed. of Shakespeare (1765) vi, 159. 

0 Spectator, 40; see also Spectator, 548. For Hughes’s attitude towards the 
“mending” of Shakespeare’s plays see Spectator, 539. 

2 Spectator, 40. 
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visiting the Playhouse for the “‘first rehearsal of the new thun- 
der,”’ of seeing lightnings that “flash more briskly than hereto- 
fore’ and clouds “‘better furbelowed and more voluminous,” 
of noticing a ‘‘violent storm locked up in a great chest that is 
designed for the Tempest.’’* Addison finds no fault with the 
artifices provided they are “introduced with skill and accom- 
panied by proportionate sentiments in the speeches.”’ But 
such, unfortunately, is not often the case. He ridicules mechan- 
ical efforts to “give the sublime” to tragedies by introducing 
ghostly tenants of the world of spirits. The best example of 
the successful use of these stage devices is afforded by Shake- 
speare. 

The appearance of the ghost in Hamlet is a master-piece in its kind, and 
wrought up with ali the circumstances that can create either attention or 
horror. The mind of the reader is wonderfully prepared for his reception by 
the discourses that precede it: his dumb behaviour at his first entrance strikes 
the imagination very strongly; but every time he enters he is still more terri- 
fying. Who can read the speech with which young Hamlet accosts him without 
trembling?** 

Steele, too, in commenting on Shadwell’s Moll White, or the 
Lancashire Witches, notes that the use of witchcraft is a proper 
‘‘machine”’ in tragedy, ‘‘where the business is dark, horrid, and 
bloody,” but that it is absurdly out of place in comedy. Here, 
again, Shakespeare has shown the way. The incantations of the 
witches in Macbeth have a solemnity adapted to that tragedy, 
and fill the mind with a suitable horror. Besides, are not the 
witches as much a part of the story itself as the characters of 
the very principals? Subjects of this kind, concludes Steele, 
are always disagreeable; they become entertaining only by 
passing through an imagination like Shakespeare’s. He quotes 
with approval Dryden’s couplet: 

But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within the charmed circle none durst walk but he." 

Steele’s line of argument in the whole essay is distinctly 
suggestive of Lamb’s observation that the weird sisters are 
“serious things” whose presence cannot coexist with mirth.” 


18 Tatler, 42. 

4 Spectator, 44. 

1 Spectator, 141. The couplet is from Dryden’s Prologue to the Tempest. 
16 Lamb, Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets. 
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That the introduction of supernatural characters is a delicate 
piece of work requiring ability of a very high order is also 
emphasized by Addison in one of his well-known papers on the 
“fairy kind of writing.”” The English, says Addison, excel in 
this manner, and among the English, Shakespeare is incom- 
parably the best. His imaginary persons ring true; we cannot 
help thinking them natural though we have no rule by which to 
judge them. We must confess, he continues, that if there were 
such beings in the world, they would surely talk and act as he 
has represented them. The whole essay constitutes as keen an 
appreciation of Shakespeare’s “‘myriad-mindedness”’ as may be 
found in Coleridge or Lamb. The subject is summed up by 
Addison in a passage which might well supply the retort court- 
eous to Rymer’s charge that Shakespeare’s “head was full of 
villainous, unnatural images.”’ 


It shows a greater genius in Shakespeare to have invented his Caliban, than 
his Hotspur or Julius Caesar; the one was to be supplied out of his imagination, 
whereas the other might have been formed upon tradition, history and obser- 
vation.!” 


Another question of technique deals with the propriety of 
introducing the ‘‘trappings” of heroism for the purpose of 
magnifying the hero. Steele deprecates the attempts to seek 
dignity for a hero on the stage by the grandeur of his dress and 
the glory of his retinue.: ‘The man is to be expressed by his 
sentiments and affections, not by his fortune or equipage.”’ He. 
points out that in Julius Caesar Shakespeare has the hero enter 
in a nightgown, this at a time when he held all the power in 
Rome, when “deposed consuls, subordinate generals, and cap- 
tive princes might have preceded him.’’ Shakespeare’s genius, 
says Steele, was above such “‘mechanic methods” of charac- 
terization."* Addison, too, writing on the same subject, asks: 


Can all the trappings or equipage of a king or hero give Brutus half the 
pomp and majesty which he receives from a few lines in Shakespeare?!® 


Matters of style and diction come in for only secondary con- 
sideration in the Shakespearean criticism of the Tatler and the 


17 Spectator, 279; see also Dryden’s critical introduction to Troilus and 
Cressida. 

18 Tatler, 53. 

19 Tatler, 47. 
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Spectator. The prevailing tendency of the time to laystress upon 
Shakespeare’s occasional indulgence in high-flown rhetoric is 
reflected in Addison’s disapproval of the poet’s ‘‘swelling into a 
false sublime,”’ an error into which he falls when he attempts to 
avoid “the common roads of expression.” He holds with 
Dryden, that the “fury” of his fancy often transports him 
beyond the bounds of judgment, and that the perspicuity of his 
style consequently suffers.2° Shakespeare’s fondness for puns 
is similarly condemned as a species of “false wit.” 


The sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of Shakespeare are full 
of them. The sinner was punned into repentance by the former, as in the 
latter nothing is more unusual than to see a hero weeping and quibbling for 
a dozen lines together." 


Both Addison and Steele, however, were fully alive to the 
greater merits of Shakespeare's style, to the boldness of his 
figures, to the clearness of his vision. The description of 
Dover Cliff in Lear is so “actual,’’ says Addison, that whoever 
can read it without growing giddy, must have a very good head 
ora very bad one.” The allusion to the hounds of famine, sword 
and fire held in leash* by warklike Harry in Henry V, or the 
thought of Caesar’s spirit ranging for revenge— 


With Ate by his side come hot from hell— 


in Julius Caesar,“ are pictures which Steele comments upon 
especially as full of majesty and terror, a kind of strangeness 
added to beauty. ' 

In an age which revelled in indecencies of restoration comedy 
the Tatler struck a significant note in directing attention to the 
ethical teachings of Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines. It was 
to Steele, especially, the author of the Christian Hero, that the 
poet appealed in this réle. Steele’s appreciation of this phase 
of Shakespeare’s genius grew out of his theory of the drama. 
It is not the business of a good play, he says, to make every 
man a hero, but it certainly ought to give one ‘“‘a livelier sense 


20 Spectator, 285. 

21 Spectator, 61. 

% Tatler, 117. 

23 “Rubens if he had painted it, would not have improved upon this simile,” 
(Hazlitt, Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays). 

* Tatler, 137. 
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of virtue and merit than he had before he entered the theatre.’ 
And so he recommends the use of the stage as the ‘‘most agree- 
able and easy method of making a polite and moral gentry.’ 
For this purpose, of course, the presentation of noble characters 
from Shakespeare, “from whence it is impossible to return with- 
out strong impressions of honor and humanity,” offers the best 
method of direct approach. Thus, for example, Hamlet is full of 
circumstances which dwell strongly in the minds of the audience, 
and would certainly “affect their behaviour in any parallel occa- 
sion in their own lives.’”?? The Taming of the Shrew provides a 
text for a sermon on conjugal felicity;?* and the character of 
Falstaff another on supersensitiveness in matters of personal 
appearance.”® Othello illustrates the danger of “giving way to 
the first transports of rage and jealousy,’*° while Richard III 
shows that crime bears within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion.* The tragedy of Macbeth teaches us that 


...all that is in a man’s power to do to advance his own pomp and glory, 
and forbears, is so much laid up against the day of distress; and pity will always 
be his portion in adversity, who acted with gentleness in prosperity.” 


In the character of Desdemona one may find all the sentiments 
of a virtuous maid and a tender wife;* and, indeed, all of 
Shakespeare’s heroines are “mothers, sisters, daughters and 
wives,” not “shining wits, politicians, virtuosae, free thinkers 
and disputants.’** This keeping to the high road of life is to be 
expected in an author whose mind was “thoroughly seasoned 
with religion,” whose age had ‘‘a greater sense of virtue than at 
present.’ Steele approves of the taking of children to the 
theatre to see Shakespearean plays, and thus “entering youth 
into the affections and passions of manhood beforehand, and, 


29 Spectator, 17, 238. 

80 Tatler, 188; see also Guardian, 37. 
31 Tatler, 90. 

® Spectator, 206. 

% Tatler, 188. 

% Tatler, 42. 

% Tatler, 111. 
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as it were, antedating the effects we hope from a long and liberal 
education.’ Indeed, in such great esteem did Steele hold 
Shakespeare for the practical reformation of manners that he 
proposed the establishment of an academy where young men 
might be exposed to the ethical influence of Shakespeare by 
acting scenes from his plays. 


Amidst these noble amusements, we could hope to see the early dawnings of 
their imagination daily brighten into sense, their innocence improve into virtue, 
and their unexperienced good-nature directed to a generous love of their coun- 
try.” 





Historically, the most important critical Joci in the Tatler 
and the Spectator are those which deal with character, plot and 
situation. These passages reveal an appreciation of Shakes- j 
peare’s art quite unusual for the period in which they were 
written. Like the criticism of Coleridge, Lamb, DeQuincey , 
and Hazlitt, they suggest the pleasure derived from an ad- 
miration for the poet that is entirely oblivious of mechanical 
rules and formal precepts. A great deal of this material is in- 
cidental to critical interpretations of Shakespearean actors and 
acting. Betterton in the réle of Othello provides occasion for 
a brief exposition on the aptness of short speeches in moments 
of extreme grief.** Wilks as Macduff illustrates that ‘quiet, 
soft-eyed distress’’ is more likely to provoke tears than “shriek- 
ing sorrow.’*® Colley Cibber as Richard III shows that “to 
rally pleasantly, to scorn gracefully, to- flatter, to ridicule and 
to neglect”’ requires technical skill of real excellence.“ Occa- 
sionally, too, whole speeches and scenes are analyzed with the 
care and attention to detail that marks so much of later 
eighteenth century criticism. The manifest purpose, however, 
of these analyses is not enjoyment for its own sake, but generally 
the providing of a suitable background for the criticism of a 
contemporary play. 





a ae rn 


It is a common fault of those who write in the ‘‘buskin style,” 
says Steele in one of his papers, that they give the sentiments 


% Tatler, 71. 

37 Spectator, 230. 

38 Tatler, 167. In the Tatler, 35 Steele quotes Hamlet’s speech to the players 
as an admirable criterion for the judging of actors and acting. 

39 Tatler, 68. 

40 Taller, 182. 
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of those who behold tragic events, rather than of those who 
have an actual part in them themselves. There is no medium, 
he insists, in these matters. ‘You must go to the bottom of 
the heart or it is all mere language.’”’ He urges young drama- 
tists to read Shakespeare with care, and offers a specific illustra- 
tion of a good emotional scene from 2 Henry IV. In the first 
act, when the Earl of Northumberland is about to hear the 
report of his son’s death, he surmises the character of the news 
carried by Morton, as soon as he sets his eyes upon him. He 
compares his own lot with that of Priam who read the whole 
story of the destruction of Troy in the very whiteness of his 
messenger’s face. 


The image in this place, [says Steele] is wonderfully noble and great; 
yet the man in all this is butrising towards his great affliction, and is still 
enough of himself, as you see, to make a simile; but when he is certain of his 
son’s death, he is lost to all patience, and gives up all the regards of his own life; 
and since the last of evils is fallen upon him, he calls for it on all the world.” 


A similarly tense situation is commented upon in another 
number of the Tatler. The scene is the one in Macbeth, where 
Macduff is informed of the murder of his children by the crazed 
usurper. When Wilks, says Steele, plays the part of the be- 
reaved father,— 


he skilfully seems to be out of breath, and is brought too low to say more, 
and upon a second reflection cry, only wiping his eyes, ‘What, both children! 
Both my: children gone?’ there is no re,isting a sorrow which seems to have 
cast about for all the reasons possible for its consolation, but has no recourse. . . 


Such sudden starts from the thread of the discourse and a plain sentiment 
expressed in an artless way, are the irresistible strokes of eloquence and poetry.” 


The tent scene in Julius Caesar where Cassius undergoes a 
change of heart when he learns of the death of Portia, and re- 
grets his having vexed Brutus with trifles, is similarly cited in 
illustration of the general principle that when a person is to be 
pitied he must be shown struggling to bear the greatest grief 
with patience and decency. “In this case we sigh for him, and 
give him every groan he suppresses.’”** One might contrast this 
interpretation with Dryden’s grudging approval that the 


“ Tatler, 47. 
© Tatler, 68. 
« Ibid. 
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thoughts in the speeches of Brutus and Cassius are such as arise 
from the matter, and that the expression of them is not “vi- 
ciously figurative.” 

That the successful presentation of passion in tense moments 
depends not on the use of appropriate descriptive phrases and 
“rants,” but upon the judicious use of few words—or none at 
all—is also illustrated by the death-bed scene of Cardinal 
Beaufort in 2 Henry VI. The criticism this time is by Hughes. 





The despair which is here shown, without a word or action on the part of a 
dying person, is beyond what could be painted by the most forcible expressions 
whatever.* 


PMO S ALES 


Hughes also turns to Shakespeare for characterizations 
of the passions of anger and fear, quoting for the former passages 
from King Lear, for the latter from Macbeth.” 

The best analysis of a Shakespearean scene we owe to Steele. 
The theme, again, is the portrayal of strong emotion, a matter 
which appealed particularly to the sentimental strain in Steele. 
The scene is the one in Hamlet where the young prince, not yet 
convinced of his mother’s guilt, reflects upon the indecency of 
her marriage, so soon after his father’s death. 


os ae 


The several emotions of mind and breaks of passion in this speech,‘’ are 
admirable. He has touched every circumstance that aggravated the fact, and 
seemed capable of hurrying the thoughts of a son into distraction. His father’s 
tenderness for his mother, expressed in so delicate a particular; his mother’s 
fondness for his father, no less exquisitely described; the great and amiable 
figure of his dead parent drawn by true filial piety; his disdain of so unworthy 
a successor to his bed; but, above all, the shortness of time between his father’s 
death and his mother’s second marriage, brought together with so much dis- 
order, make up as noble a part as any in the celebrated tragedy. The circum- 
stance of time I could never enough admire. The widowhood has lasted two 
months—this is his first reflection; but as his indignation rises, it sinks to scarce 
two months; afterwards into a month; and at last into a little month. But 
all this so naturally, that the reader accompanies him in the violence of his 
passion, and finds the time lessening insensibly, according to the different 
workings of his disdain.# 
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“ Preface to Troilus and Cressida. 

% Spectator, 210. 

“ Spectator, 541. 

«7 “That it should come to this, etc. .... ” Hamlet, I, iii. 
48 Tatler, 106. 
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This is something quite different from the endless discussions 
about Shakespeare’s ‘“‘art”’ and the tedious disputes about his 
learning that mar so much of neo-classical criticism. 

For a study of Shakespearean characters Steele’s comments 
on Desdemona and Othello are particularly illuminating because 
they stand in such sharp contrast to the “ferocious’”’ remarks of 
Rymer on the same play. 


In the character of Desdemona he [Shakespeare] runs through all the senti- 
ments of a virtuous maid and tender wife. She is captivated by his virtue, and 
faithful to him, as well from that motive, as from regard to her own honor. 
Othello is a great and noble spirit, misled by the villainy of a false friend to 
suspect her innocence, and resents it accordingly. When, after the many 
instances of passion, the wife is told her husband is jealous, her simplicity 
makes her incapable of believing it, and say, after such circumstances as 
would drive another woman into distraction, 

I think the sun where he was born 
Drew all such humors from him. 

This opinion of him is so just that his noble and tender heart beats itself 
to pieces before he can affront her with the mention of his jealousy; and owns, 
this suspicion has blotted out all the sense of glory and happiness which before it 
was possessed with, when he laments himself in the warm allusions of a mind 
accustomed to entertainments so very different from the pangs of jealousy and 
revenge.” 


These, in brief, are the most important critical passages in 
the Tatler and the Spectator. In general, there is much in them 
that is characteristic of the period in which they were written: 
the attribution of Shakespeare’s “irregularities’’ to the vagaries 
of genius, for example, or the frank didacticism of so much of 
Addison’s comment. On the other hand, there is also a great 
deal that indicates a breaking away from strict neo-classical 
standards, and that looks forward to the romantic criticism of 
the late-eighteenth century with its emphasis on the develop- 
ment of character and the interpretation of dramatic passages 
in accordance with newer theories of art. 

Josuua H. NEUMANN. 


Tatler, 188. 
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XXVII. THOMAS HEYWOOD, D’AVENANT, AND 
THE SIEGE OF RHODES. 


Everyone is agreed that the historical importance of The 
Siege of Rhodes easily surpasses its intrinsic interest, and 
everyone knows that the play was one of the most influential of 
the pioneer works of Restoration drama—and of the heroic 
drama in particular. Even those who like to discount the value 
of ‘‘source-hunting” in general will be inclined to admit its 
usefulness in establishing the antecedents and relationships of 
a work which in so many ways marks the beginnings of a new 
era. It is not surprising, therefore, that the sources of the play 
have been studied with care and to good effect. One fact about 
them has been established so clearly by the several investigators! 
that it may be dismissed here with a mere mention; namely, 
that D’Avenant drew chiefly upon Knolles’s Historie of the 
Turkes (1603) for such incidents of the historical siege of 
Rhodes as he wished to use. As D’Avenant tells us, however, 
he undertook to “soften” for the sake of variety, “the martial 
encounters between Solyman and the Rhodians” by “‘inter- 
mingling the conjugal vertues of Alphonso and Ianthe.’? The 
scholars who have looked into the matter are not altogether 
agreed as to where to place the ultimate blame for the softening: 
as to how much of the romantic story D’Avenant may have 
invented, or whence he may have drawn it. In 1898 Professor 
Campbell examined,’ and, perhaps somewhat unguardedly, 
“dismissed from the probabilities” as a source, Mlle. de Scud- 
éry’s romance, Ibrahim, ou I’Illustre Bassa (1641). Instead he 
proposed the literary cycle of Solyman and Perseda material, 
first treated in Yver’s Le Printemps (1572) and later in Kyd’s 
Soliman and Perseda (printed 1599), not to mention several 
additional French and English versions which D’Avenant might 


1 Campbell, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIII, 177 ff.; C. G. Child, id., XIX, 166 ff.; 
J. W. Tupper, Love and Honour and The Siege of Rhodes, Belles Lettres ed., 
pp. 180 ff. 

? Dedication, S. of R., Tupper, p. 188. 

3 See note 1. Campbell grants, however, that the romance may have given 
D’Avenant “a possible suggestion of the subject as affording a good dramatic 
plot.” 
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well have known.‘ We shall see presently that Campbell offers 
strong evidence in support of this source. Six years later 
Professor C. G. Child—who could not have seen Campbell’s 
article, since he was under the impression that ““D’Avenant’s 
indebtedness to Mlle. de Scudéry has never been noted”’— 
undertook to prove (with no great amount of specific evidence 
but not, I think, without some success) that brahim, after all, 
suggested to D’Avenant ‘the ideals and coloration” of his 
play.» Campbell’s evidence in favor of the Solyman and 
Perseda materials is entirely passed over in this paper, but it 
was given full weight five years later by Professor J. W. Tupper, 
who reviewed the problem in the Belles Lettres edition of 
Love and Honour and The Siege of Rhodes. Tupper leans towards 
Campbell’s view, though he does not altogether dismiss Child’s 
claims for Ibrahim. In general his statement of the case is a 
fair one, but I shall show presently why I cannot follow him 
altogether and why I think that he, like all his predecessors, did 
not go far enough. A summary and discussion of the docu- 
ments will indicate the resemblances between them, but it will 
show also that there are signal differences between the char- 
acters, themes, and incidents of The Siege, and those of any 
source yet suggested. Campbell, for one, recognized that these 
differences exist, and sought to account for them on,the ground 
that D’Avenant was trying to preserve the unities and to find 
a happy ending. My own belief—and this is my reason for 
going into the whole matter again—is that D’Avenant “‘sof- 
tened”’ the outlines of his material as he found it in Knolles, 
in Ibrahim, and in the Solyman and Perseda cycle, by adding 
certain sweeping strokes from still another source, not hitherto 
noticed. All students of D’Avenant know his fondness for 
borrowing ideas from many sources,—indeed, his habit of teles- 
coping two or three old plays to make a new one.’ They will 
not be greatly surprised, therefore, at the suggestion that a 


‘Since, as Campbell notes, the several members of this group repeat the 
story without material variation, Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda will be referred 
to hereafter as representative of the cycle Abstracts and discussion of other 
members of the cycle appear in Ernst Sieper’s “Geschichte von Scliman und 
Perseda in der neueren Litteratur,”’ Zeitschr. fiir Vergl. Litteraturgeschichte, 1X, 
32 ff.). Cf. Campbell, Mod. Lang. Notes, XIII, 179, notes 6 and 7. 

5 See note 1. 

6 Thus, for example, his Playhouse To Be Lei, and Law against Lovers. 
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good old Elizabethan play would seem to be more or less at the 
bottom of The Siege. This, if I am correct, is Heywood’s 
Fair Maid of the West, both parts of which, as we shall see, 
were very popular when D’Avenant was winning his early 
successes upon the boards in the 1630’s. 

To prove this suggestion would be not only to clear up most 
of the remaining difficulties as to the sources of one of D’Aven- 
ant’s plays—in itself perhaps no great matter—but to establish 
a new and direct bond between the prophet of the new order 
and one of the most interesting of the Elizabethans. Further, 
it would supply a fresh illustration for the point that the 
“new” heroic play of the Restoration was not particularly new 
after all. It has long since been noted’ that there is a direct 
line of descent from the incipient heroics of Fletcher,—indeed, 
from those of Marlowe and Chapman: from the high-astound- 
ing vaunts of a Tamburlaine and a Bussy d’Ambois—to the rant 
of an Almanzor. The French and Spanish romances were, of 
course, utilized by the English playwrights before the Restora- 
tion as well as after. No one would deny that the new play- 
wrights kept an eye upon France. We are too likely to forget, 
however, that for all this they did not allow their Elizabethan 
forebears to get out of their sight. Before observing that 
Heywood, at all events, was not forgotten, we shall do well 
to review the case for the sources previously presented, and, 
first of all, to recall in outline the plot of The Siege of Rhodes.* 

While Alphonso, Duke of Sicily, is visiting in Rhodes, the town is besiegec by 
Solyman the Magnificent. Alphonso’s hosts urge him to leave, but he makes it 
a point of honor to stay and lead in the fight. Upon hearing of this, Ianthe, his 
bride, sells her jewels, buys ammunition, and fits out a ship to rescue her 
husband. She is captured by the Turks, but, in recognition of her virtue, is 
released by Solyman, in spite of the fact that he has become enamored of her. 
She rejoins Alphonso, but the pair of them consider themselves honor-bound 
to reject Solyman’s safe-conduct home. They stay to fight with the Rhodians, 
whose position, none the less, grows steadily worse. Ianthe, finally, remains 
the town’s only hope. She returns alone, without any passport or protection 
whatever, to Solyman’s camp, to make terms for Rhodes. The Sultan, more 
strongly enamored than at first, detains her. He temporizes, however, by 
sending her for safekeeping to his queen, Roxalana, who is fiercely jealous of 


7 Cf. Schelling, English Drama, p. 243; C. G. Child (see n. 1); J. W. Tupper, 
P.M. L. A., XX, 584 ff. 

§ This summary is based upon Campbell’s, which, however, it supplements 
at certain points. 
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Ianthe, secretly warns Alphonso of Solyman’s passion, and all but makes way 
with her, only to be finally conquered by Ianthe’s steadfast virtue and to 
become her friend. Meanwhile the Rhodians have sallied to rescue Ianthe. 
Alphonso, who has come to doubt his wife as well as Solyman, is captured, and, 
with Solyman’s consent, turned over successively to Roxalana and Ianthe. In 
final generous recognition of Alphonso’s bravery and Ianthe’s virtue, Solyman 
sets them free and allows Ianthe to make her own terms for Rhodes. 


Next in order will be a summary of that portion of the Jbrahim 
which may be related to The Siege: 


Ibrahim’s real name is Justinian. He is a Christian and the son of a noble 
Italian family. After winning, by devoted and heroic service, the love of 
Isabella, Princess of Monacco, he is forced into exile by the machinations of his 
enemies. He returns to the wars, and, in spite of his great valor, is finally 
brought into Constantinople as a slave. Through the intervention of the 
sultan’s daughter, Solyman’s attention is called to him; he is attached to 
Solyman’s service, and besides saving the sultan’s life turns the tide of victory 
in battle. Thereafter, assuming his Turkish name and dress but retaining his 
faith, he wins war after war and becomes Solyman’s bosom friend, grand vizier, 
and the second man of the empire. Word comes to him that Isabella, whose 
marriage to another had been falsely reported, has remained constant to him 
after all. Solyman, upon hearing Ibrahim’s story, allows him six months’ 
leave to visit his lady. While Ibrakim is away, Solyman pursues an independent 
love affair. He sees a picture of Axiamira, Princess of Persia, becomes enamored 
of her, and has her kidnapped by one of his vassals. She escapes in a shipwreck, 
however, and falls into the friendly hands of Solyman’s sons, Giangir and 
Mustapha. The latter, Solyman’s son by an earlier wife, is the heir apparent. 
Roxalana, the sultana, who wants her own sons to succeed Solyman, actually 
encourages his infatuation, and brings about the death of the two princes. 
Tbrahim, however, returns in time to save Axiamira. He leaves Isabella in 
Monacco, against her wishes, for he fears that Solyman may desire her for 
himself. His fears are justified. Ibrahim droops in his lady’s absence and 
Solyman causes her, too, to be kidnapped, and then presents her to her lover. 
The sultan, however, has become enamored of her, and, while Ibrahim goes off 
to war, Solyman seeks to win Isabella for himself, Roxalana once more en- 
couraging the project, in order to destroy Ibrahim’s power. Isabella, however, 
remains constant, and Ibrahim returns in time. The lovers try to escape, but 
are recaptured. Solyman, egged on by Roxalana, orders that Ibrahim be 
strangled, but, at the last moment, religious scruples (he had sworn that 
Ibrahim should not be killed) and some remaining vestige of generosity, lead 
him to change his mind, and he sends the lovers off happily.® 


I have given a much fuller summary of the romance than 
is available elsewhere,—partly because it is voluminous and not 
easily accessible, but chiefly because we need the details, first, 
to observe the likenesses between Ibrahim and The Siege, and, 


® Ibrahim; ou L’ Illustre Bassa, Paris, 1723. 
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in the second place, to show that the most notable differences 
between the two disappear if we substitute incidents or traits of 
character drawn from corresponding portions of The Fair Maid. 
Let us consider, first, the resemblances. As Child has noted, 
and as even Campbell admits, [brahim and The Siege both make 
much of Solyman’s infatuation for a lady who remains constant 
to her own lover; of the latter’s brave defense of his lady; of 
Roxalana’s machinations; and of Solyman’s struggle between 
desire and the obligations of honor. None of the commentators, 
however, has observed that Solyman’s greatest difficulty arises 
from the fact that his rival in love is also his bosom-friend, the 
man who saved his life and empire. We shall see that this 
situation is almost exactly paralleled in Soliman and Perseda. 
Perhaps it is significant, therefore, to note that it has entirely 
disappeared both in The Fair Maid and in The Siege. Again, 
none of the commentators seems to have observed that the 
Roxalana of the romance is not jealous of other ladies: she is 
jealous only for power. We may look far enough ahead here to 
remark that the sultana does not appear at all in Soliman and 
Perseda, whereas her personal jealousy does figure prominently 
both in The Fair Maid and in The Siege." 

More important are two additional points. In the first 
place, Child’s statement that D’Avenant ‘modeled his hero, 
Alphonso,” upon Ibrahim, requires qualification. Alphonso, 
to be sure, is Ianthe’s husband, and Ibrahim achieves the same 
relationship to Isabella. But whereas Ibrahim is the perfect 
knight of romance—of valour and unquestioning loyalty all 
compact, and with never a doubt of himself or his lady—” 
Alphonso is the typical, irresolute, jealous, brave but impossibly 
sentimental lover of heroic drama. We shall find that Erastus, 
the hero of Soliman and Perseda, is somewhat more like him than 
is Ibrahim, but that whereas his ancestors are the Philasters of 
Fletcherian romance, there is an unmistakable family re- 
semblance between him and Spencer, the hero of The Fair Maid. 
The next point is more vital still. We have seen that Ibrahim 


10 See below, n. 18 and text. 

1 See below, pp. 632-633, 637. 

12 He does grieve early ir. the story, when it is reported that she has married 
another man, and he takes hard the enforced separation later, but he is free from 
the sentimental jealousy of the heroic lover. 
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himself absolutely dominates the romance: he is not only the 
hero, but, if I may say so, the whole show. On the other hand, 
it is not Alphonso but Ianthe who dominates the play. She 
takes ship to share Alphonso’s danger, she fights at the gates, 
she goes to make terms for Rhodes,—in a word, the whole 
action revolves about her, and when things slacken she con- 
stantly moves to start new heroics. The heroine of Jbrahim, 
on the other hand, is passive. She is constant to her lover, but 
for the rest she only stands and waits, or, for the most, allows 
herself to be kidnapped. In Soliman and Perseda, similarly, the 
heroine remains passive during most of the action. She takes 
no part in the siege except to allow herself to be taken prisoner. 
Thereafter she simply remains constant to her lover. At the 
very end, to be sure, she becomes active, but in a manner 
entirely differing from Ianthe’s: after the murder of Erastus 
she fights and dies on the walls of Rhodes, after poisoning 
Solyman, the murderer, with a kiss.* Ianthe’s sensibility 
would have kept her from any such ungenteel doings. Yet she 
dominates the stage as inevitably as any of the heroines of 
Fletcher and his school,—so much so, indeed, that one wonders 
why the commentators did not seek her prototype among the 
many heroic ladies of late Elizabethan drama. But, as we shall 
see presently, her sensibility, her almost prurient prating upon 
the subject of her own virtue, and, even more, the immediate 
details of her adventures, seem to be so patently a “heroic” 
heightening of the character and doings of Bess, the heroine of 
The Fair Maid, that it is difficult to understand why no one has 
put the two together before this. 

Though everyone knows that adventure plays were one of the 
most popular of the late Elizabethan types, Tupper alone among 
D’Avenant’s commentators has touched upon the problem of 
the source of Ianthe’s adventures, and I am convinced that he 
is on the wrong track. He suggests that “there is a slight 
resemblance in the adventures of Ianthe to those of Axiamira in 
the romance,’ and that from them D’Avenant may have 
gotten “some hints” for Ianthe’s doings. The resemblance, 
however, is very slight. It will be remembered that Ianthe, 
upon hearing of Alphonso’s situation, sails forth to join him, 


3 See below, p. 631. 
“Op. cit., p. 181. 
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and is captured by Solyman’s admiral after a brave fight. 
In the romance Axiamira is kidnapped at Solyman’s orders, and 
it happens that her capture also involves a fight at sea. But 
the fact of the matter is simply that the Princess of Persia is 
devoted to the sport of deep-sea fishing, and that Rustan, 
Solyman’s henchman, who knows this, attacks her vessel while 
she is peacefully at sea, “surrounded by all her ladies and 
dressed in the habit of an Amazon.” To be sure, she, her men, 
and presumably all her ladies, fight to the death,—but there- 
after her active adventures come to anend. She is shipwrecked 
and captured again, and then does nothing further but wait 
for Ibrahim to get her out of her difficulties. But, as we shall 
see, Ianthe’s adventures do parallel with surprising closeness 
the brave career of the intrepid Bess Bridges. 

The Ibrahim is none the less close enough to D’Avenant 
in several respects to stand as a probable source for at least 
some of the background and atmosphere. Campbell’s objection 
that the romance does not touch upon the historical siege, and 
that its lovers are not Sicilians nor Rhodians, does not seem to 
me to be conclusive, since D’Avenant admittedly got his history 
elsewhere, and because the local habitation of romantic lovers 
does not seriously matter anyhow. Child’s point that [brahim 
was first published in 1641, when D’Avenant was in France, is 
not altogether to be ignored, and to this I may add that the 
romance proved sufficiently popular to be “Englished”’ by one 
Henry Cogan of London in 1652, four years before D’Avenant 
produced the first part of The Siege. Nor is Child without 
warrant in suggesting that D’Avenant may have drawn some 
of the “ideals and coloration’’ of his play from the romance. 
The Fair Maid, I think, supplied him with more details of 
incident and character, but it is a far more hearty, more honest 
thing than any D’Avenant ever achieved. Some of its sophisti- 
cated glamour The Siege may well have borrowed from the 
romance, with which it shares, among other things, the love 
and honor theme,” though we shall find that even in this 

% Ibrahim, 1, 317, 322 ff.; my translation. 

#* A contest of generosity between lovers appears in the story of Alibech, the 
Corsair’s daughter, who offers to free her lover from his engagement so that he 
may avert his father’s displeasure.—Later, Isabella remarks that “il est si 
difficile de satisfaire & l’honneur & l’amour,” and repeatedly, but vainly, urges 
Ibrahim to allow her to share his dangers. (brahim, I, 41; II, 223, 270; IV, 
384.) 
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respect D’Avenant leans more heavily upon Heywood than 
upon the “‘venerable spinster’ of romantic France.” 

Meanwhile we must review rapidly the case for the second 
one of the two romantic sources of The Siege hitherto suggested, 
the Solyman and Perseda cycle, with particular reference to 
Kyd’s play of that title. Professor Campbell has put this case 
so strongly that a condensation of his summary and argument 
will best serve our needs. 


At the beginning of the play we hear much of the youthful attachment 
between the Rhodian lovers, Erastus and Perseda__ Erastus is the victor at a 
great tournament, but loses a chain given him by Perseda in token of her love. 
Perseda finds another lady wearing it, and deems Erastus false, but he estab- 
lishes his constancy by killing the man who had found the chain and passed it on. 
Erastus now has to flee from Rhodes, and straightway offers his services to 
Solyman, who, after testing his mettle in personal combat, accepts him as his 
“continual friend ever after.’* The Turks now besiege Rhodes and bring 
back to Solyman a bevy of captive ladies, Perseda among them. He immedi- 
ately becomes desperately enamored of her, but she rejects his “pure affection,” 
her own remaining fixed upon Erastus. On learning that his fried is involved, 
Solyman generously consents to make the lovers happy. They are married and 
sent off to Rhodes, which Erastus is to govern. But Solyman suffers a relapse 
and decides that Perseda must be his after all. He recalls Erastus, has him 
killed (with hardly a pretense at a trial for treason), and then goes to Rhodes to 
carry off Perseda. The latter, “in man’s apparrel,” opposes him on the walls 
and is slain by Solyman, but not before she has poisoned him with an expiring 
kiss,—her lips being “‘sauc’d with deadly poison.” 

In spite of the differences between this story and that of 
The Siege, Campbell is right in holding that the: strong resem- 
blances between them “cannot be accidental.”” They are alike, 
as Campbell notes, in that both deal with the historical siege plus 
“an unhistoric love episode”; in the similarity between the 
chief motives of action: the separation, constancy, and reunion 
of the lovers after great trials imposed upon them by the fickle 
passion of Solyman; and, finally, in the heroine’s resolute stand 
against Solyman’s final attack upon Rhodes. We shall see, 
however, that in all these points—except as regards the histori- 


17 See below, pp. 638-641. The romance served also as the source of Settle’s 
play, Ibrahim, the illustrious Bassa (1677). Sieper (cf. n. 4), who discusses this 
point, argues plausibly that Yver’s Le Prinlemps, the earliest of the Solyman 
and Perseda stories, was itself one of the sources of the Scudéry romance. 

18 Soliman and Perseda, Act III. In Act IV, again, Solyman assures Erastus 
of his “friendship’s constancy,”’ which, says he, “hath no measure and shall 
never end.” 
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cal siege—The Fair Maid is as close to The Siege as is Soliman 
and Perseda. In other respects it is far closer, for it is difficult 
to accept without qualification Campbell’s contention that there 
is “exact correspondence between the leading characters” of 
Soliman and Perseda and The Siege. Solyman, of course, 
appears by name in both, but he is a very different character as 
Kyd has him. Unlike D’Avenant’s Solyman and Heywood’s 
Mullisheg, he makes a bosom friend of the hero. Moreover, 
he is, from start to finish, as bloody a figure as ever trod the 
stage: he kills with his own hands not only his brother, his lord 
marshal, and Perseda, but practically the entire dramatis per- 
sonae, principals and supers. Heywood’s Mullisheg is decidedly 
less savage, and we shall see in a moment that he, unlike Kyd’s 
sultan, resembles D’Avenant’s in his desire to emulate the 
Christian virtue of his rivals. As for Perseda, I have already 
noted that she is not, like Ianthe and Bess, the heroine of an 
adventure play. She is an almost passive figure until the end, 
when she vigorously helps on the deluge of blood. She and 
Erastus, moreover, are innocent of the jealous casuistry and 
high-flown verbiage of the typical heroic lovers who hold forth 
in The Siege, as if in parody of those of The Fair Maid. It is 
true that Perseda momentarily questions her lover’s constancy 
when she sees her chain worn by another woman, and that 
Erastus, like Ibrahim, is “in his dumps’””° when parted from his 
lady, but, for the rest, there is little love and honor nonsense 
about them. They, and Soliman, satisfy their desire for 
“honor” by savage action; they abstain from talking about it. 
And there is another point at which the characters of Kyd and 
D’Avenant do not correspond. The jealous sultana, who 
is very much in evidence in The Fair Maid and The Siege, 
simply does not appear at all in Kyd’s play. 

Campbell himself has pointed out certain additional differ- 
ences between the Solyman and Perseda stories and The Siege,— 
first, the fact that Perseda appears but once at Solyman’s court, 
whereas Ianthe comes twice; secondly, that in consequence 
there are two exhibitions of the sultan’s magnanimity in 
D’Avenant as against one in the other stories; and, finally, that 
rhe Siege has a happy ending. An examination of The Fair 


19 See below, pp. 640-641. 
20 Se Soliman and Perseda, Act IV. 
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Maid will show that at all these points it is identical with 
The Siege. 


While The Siege writes large the glory of ‘“Ianthe, the Sicilian flower,” 
The Fair Maid is the epic drama of “Besse Bridges . . . the flowre of Pli- 
mouth,”*! a barmaid whose great beauty and greater virtue wins the love of 
Spencer, a gentleman adventurer bound for the western voyage. Spencer, 
somewhat like Erastus, his to leave hurriedly, after killing a ruffian who has 
insulted Bess; but first he admonishes her to remain true, and then leaves his 
property in her care. Next, an erroneous report of his death is brought to Bess, 
who has prospered in wealth and virtue at home. She puts aside flattering 
offers to marry in England, liquidates her resources, and fits out a fighting-ship 
in which to seek her lover’s body. She finds him alive, though at first she does 
not recognize him, among the English prisoners rescued by her men in a vic- 
torious fight against a Spanish ship. She does recognize him when she is forced, 
by want of water, to put into Mamorah in Barbary, where Mullisheg, the 
“amorous king of Fez,” promises that she shall be “free from all violence,” 
although he has become desperately enamored of her at first sight. When 
Spencer makes himself known and the two tell their story, their brave con- 
stancy arouses in Mullisheg an “heroick spirit.” ‘Lust,’ he decides, “shall not 
conquer virtue,” and he consents to their immediate marriage. But he at once 
experiences a change of heart: his infatuation is renewed, and Tota, his jealous 
queen, plots revenge. Independently, the two try to suborn the followers of Bess 
to subject the pair to their lust. 

In the night, however, Bess’s men manage to substitute Mullisheg and 
Tota, respectively, for the English lovers, and all but Spencer escape. Spencer, 
captured by the king’s bassa, is released so that he may prevent Bess from 
seeking to join him in death, but gives his word to return, and this he does, 
against the protests of his compan‘ons. Thereupon Bess also returns, volun- 
tarily, to offer herself a victim in place of Spencer. Mullisheg and Tota, once 
more challenged to a recognition of the lovers’ constancy and virtue, let them 
go in all honor. 


Bess and Spencer have further adventures, but only the last 
of them matters: Bess, separated from her husband by an 
accident, is wooed by the Duke of Florence, who virtually holds 
her a prisoner while Spencer, raging with jealousy,” is in danger 
of his life. She asks that the Duke 

. . « freely resigne his person 
And his state solely to my disposure. 
The Duke agrees, and Bess, in pronouncing sentence, effec- 
tively removes the cause of Spencer’s jealousy :— 


21 Siege of Rhodes, I1,—Belles Lettres ed., p. 207; 1 Fair Maid, I, ed. Pearson, 
II, 264. (All later page references are to this volume.) 
2 2 Fair Maid, V, p. 419. 
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Then hear thy doom, I give thee back thy life 
And in thy arms throw a most constant wife.”* 


Just so does Ianthe settle things—including Alphonso’s jealousy. 
Herself a prisoner, she is allowed to dispose of Alphonso, who is 
likewise a captive and jealous to the end. The sultan, says 
Roxalana, 


. . . frankly gave thy lord to me 
And I as freely render him to thee. 


Ianthe reminds her lord of his stupid jealousy and her power:— 


In Rhodes I wholly did my self resign 
To serve your pow’r, but you are now in mine. 


But “severe Ianthe,” like Bess, lets her husband off with a 
wifely gesture :— 


Let this confirm your restless jealousy, 
You came in bound, and thus I make you free.* 


In view of the decided differences between the endings of 
Soliman and Perseda and The Siege, it has seemed to me worth 
while to note how strongly Heywood’s conclusion resembles 
D’Avenant’s. Incidentally, it will have been observed that 
Bess (like Ianthe, and unlike Perseda) twice subjects herself to 
danger at court, and is twice released. On the other hand it 
would, of course, be foolish to deny that there are differences 
between Heywood and D’Avenant. The historical back- 
ground of The Siege D’Avenant got elsewhere, and the comic 
business of The Fair Maid did not interest him any more than 
did that of Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda. Heywood’s barmaid, 
moreover, certainly has touches of nature unknown to D’Aven- 
ant’s duchess,—yet I think it is equally clear that certain 
unmistakable touches of “heroic” art make these two kin. 
In a word, I do not mean to suggest that D’Avenant followed 
Heywood slavishly, but rather that in The Fair Maid he found 
ready-made certain turns of incident, and certain twists of 
character and of the love and honor theme, which are much 
closer to his play than are the corresponding points in the 
sources hitherto suggested. Some further illustration may 
help to make the relationship clear. 


% Id., pp. 413, 421. 
% 2 Siege, V, pp. 333-35. 
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As regards the matter of plot, it is well to recall first that in 
Hey wood as in D’Avenant we are “‘transported into the land of 
eastern romance,” of “marvelous adventures,” in which the two 
pairs of lovers, the sultan and the King of Fez, and their jealous 
wives, play their corresponding parts. The close of the first 
part of each play finds the lovers, after the trial of their con- 
stancy by king and sultan, reunited for the moment and 
reasonably happy. In each case the second part is—as Ward*™ 
says of Heywood’s play—‘‘brimful of lust, courage, sensitive 
honour, and royal magnanimity”: and the lovers fight their 
way through successfully. In each case, too, we have to deal 
with an adventure play in which the heroines have the leading 
réle,—and it is interesting to find that their activities are as 
strikingly similar at the beginning as at the end. Each lady 
is separated from her lover, who has gone off on a quest—as 
Spencer says before he leaves for the West— 

. . « forhonor 
No hope of gaine or spoyle;— 

or, as Alphonso has it, on refusing to leave Rhodes when the 
Turks come,— 

My honor lost, her love would soon decay, 

Here for my tomb or triumph will I stay. 
On learning what has happened the barmaid and duchess both 
sell their treasures to buy ammunition and ships, both go in 
search of their lovers, and both come to grief, temporarily, in 
their sentimental journeys. 

What’s my wealth 
To injoy’t without my Spencer? 

queries Bess. She finds that she can raise £4,000 “‘in jewels, 
gold and silver.” With this she purchases “a good tight Vessel,”’ 
and “all provision needful”; hires ‘‘a ginge of lusty ladds”’ to 
man her,—and proceeds upon her journey resolved 

To be a patterne to all Maides hereafter 

Of constancy in love. 
Just so Ianthe, in spite of the protests of her servants, prepares 
for her journey. ‘Saphyrs and harder di’monds,” she says, 


% Cambridge Hist. of Engl. Lit., VI, 101. 
% 1 F. M., I, p. 265; 1 Siege, I, p. 197. 
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must be sold 
And turn’d to softer and more current gold; 
With gold we cursed powder may prepare 
Which must consume in smoak and thinner air . . . 


And in the same spirit she sets out: 


Send out to watch the wind! with the first gale 
I'l leave thee, Sicilie; and hoysing sail 

Steer strait to Rhodes. For Love and I must be 
Preserv’d (Alphonso!) or else lost with thee.2” 


Both ladies, moreover, continue to play their parts heroically. 
Bess, to be sure, descends upon Mullisheg for the second time 
not to make terms for a mere city but to win back her husband 
or to die with him; but both ladies take part in the fighting in 
deed as well as in word. ‘Enter Besse like a Sea-captaine,”’ 
we read,—and we hear her cheering on her men in more than 
one fight on sea and land:— 


Advance your Targets 
And now cry all, Boord, boord, amaine for England! 


And then, as the stage direction has it, “enter with victory 
Besse” and the rest. Meanwhile Ianthe in her ship likewise 


Urg’d their courage when they boldly fought, 
And many shun’d the dangers which she sought. 


After her capture and release by the Turks she assumes male 
dress, and “fairer than woman, and than man more fierce,” 
fights “‘in the English station.’** She is wounded, but, as we 
have seen, ultimate victory in defeat comes to her exactly as it 
does to Bess. 


Lest it should seem that I am pressing these parallels too 
far, I may observe here that I am well aware of the differences 
between Heywood and D’Avenant as regards the incident of 
Mullisheg and Tota’s plotting against Bess and Spencer. 
Heywood here crudely utilizes the familiar Measure for Measure 
device, whereas D’Avenant substitutes ‘‘a riddle both to honour 
and to love” by having Solyman send Ianthe to Roxalana.”® 
It is important to remember, however, that both plays have 

371 F. M., III, pp. 305-306; 1 Siege, I, pp. 198-199. 


381 F. M., IV, p. 317; 1 Siege, II, p. 206, V, p. 235. 
292 F. M., Land II, pp. 339-366; 2 Siege, III, p. 288. 
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the full quartet of heroic lovers and semi-barbaric royalty, that 
Roxalana, like Tota, is jealous, and that like her she seeks 
revenge by trying to involve the hero,—which she does, less 
crudely than Tota, by fanning to flames his jealousy of Solyman. 
It is a difference which grows out of the difference in character, 
for D’Avenant has, of course, sought to “heighten” the char- 
acters throughout. We must consider this point further; 
meanwhile the fact that the general parallelism of incident be- 
tween the two plays is closest where the divergence from other 
sources is greatest, points clearly to the conclusion that 
D’Avenant drew upon Heywood where his other sources did not 
suggest the effects he wanted. 

I have already suggested that he did much the same thing 
in remodeling the characters, particularly in making his heroine 
an active, adventurous figure, and in giving toher and to the hero 
the characteristic accents of heroic lovers. ‘‘The jealousies 
which honor did suggest” trouble Spencer and Alphonso 
especially, but Bess and Ianthe, too, for all their brave achieve- 
ments, are so conscious of their virtue, so much more prone 
to talk about it than the ladies of the other sources, that one 
can in a measure understand, if not condone, the tiresome 
jealousy of their lovers. The poet of the Fair Maid and of the 
Woman Killed with Kindness was a choice spirit;—but some- 
thing of a sentimentalist for all that, and not a few of his 
women do protest too much. The men, to be sure, are to blame. 
The gentlemen of the Fair Maid at the very beginning give 
each other lengthy assurances that Bess is “honest” as well as 
beautiful, and Spencer boasts that he has ‘“‘proved her unto the 
utmost test.”” Yet he continues to exhort her to add “‘chastitie”’ 
to “beauty’s shrewd baite,” and later, when wounded in the 
Western wars, sends a friend to make sure that she has not 
yielded to “loose behavior or immodest life.’*® And so it is 
perhaps not astonishing that Bess herself should repeatedly and 
publicly plume herself upon her “‘vertue and chastitie.’’* 
There is little or nothing of this sort of thing in Soliman and 
Perseda, but by much too much in The Siege. Though Alphonso 
keeps doubting Ianthe from start to finish, other characters of 


1 F, M., I, I, pp. 267, 283. 
% 1 F. M., I, III, pp. 274, 303. 
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the play assure us again and again that “‘honor’”’ has “tuned”’ 
her heart,—that 


She wholly honour is and when bereft 
Of any part of that, has nothing left,— 


all of which the lady herself is the last to deny. 


The great example which the Sultan gave 
Of virtue when he did my honour save, 


is ever in her mind, and the inevitable watchword, “honor my 
guide” is on her lips as she returns to Solyman’s camp.” So well 
matched in the delicacy of their sensibility are Bess and Ianthe 
that they spurn the very idea that Mullisheg and Solyman, 
respectively, could have suffered amorous relapses.* Naturally, 
too, both of them are as charitable, as eager to aid virtue in 
distress, as they are brave. Hence Bess’s intervention with 
Mullisheg in favor of the Christian merchants,™ and Ianthe’s 
attempt to use her influence with Solyman in meer of the 
distressed Rhodians. 

Of Tota and Roxalana I have already said perhaps more than 
enough. Roxalana is obviously the more sophisticated and 
ambitious, but both are actuated by a “forward jealousy,” 
both want revenge and seek it by plotting against their husbands 
and their rivals——and both end by recognizing the virtue of 
these rivals and by interceding for them with their royal lords 
and masters. Spencer and Alphonso, too, require little 
further attention. We have seen that Alphonso merely exag- 
gerates Spencer’s already sufficiently exaggerated romantic 
notions,—his craving for “honor,” his unwillingness to be put 
into the shade even by his lady’s prowess, his melancholy 
fits, and above all, his “restless jealousy.” 

I must say a word more concerning Mullisheg and Solyman, 
but it may be well to note first the family resemblance between 


32 1 Siege, III, p. 215; 2 Siege, Il, pp. 267, 272; III, p. 287. 

33 When Bess is warned of Mullisheg’s renewed infatuation, she insists 
that he is “gratious and kinde.” Ianthe, under the same circumstances, 
holds that Solyman “though a foe, is generous and true.” (2 F. M., II, 
p. 356; 1 Siege, IV, p. 227.) 

41 F, M., V, p. 328. 

% 2 F. M., III, pp. 383, 385; 2 Siege, V, p. 336, etc. 
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their chief bassas,—Joffer of the Fair Maid, who chivalrously 
befriends Spencer, in order to show him that 


All morall vertues are not solely grounded 
In th’ hearts of Christians, 


and Pirrhus, of The Siege, who phrases a sentiment admirably 
illustrated by the other’s acts:— 





Valour may reckon what she bravely lost . . . 
By life well lost we gain a host of praise.* 

The differences between “‘mighty Mullisheg, Pride of our age, 
and glory of the Moores,” and Solyman the Magnificent, are 
very much like those between their ladies. In other words, 
D’Avenant has refined and embellished Solyman, probably 
with an eye to Mlle. de Scudéry; yet his sultan shares with 
Mullisheg certain characteristics which do not appear in the 
corresponding figures of the other sources. That both Mullisheg 
and Solyman start with big-mouthed heroics of the Bajazeth 
variety*’ is perhaps of no great significance, since similar out- 
bursts are recorded also in Ibrahim and Soliman and Perseda. 
Early in the action, moreover, Mullisheg describes himself as a 
more coarse-grained person than Solyman. By way of 
resting from his victorious wars he proposes to accumulate 
treasure and indulge his senses. ‘‘Our God,”’ says he, “shall be 
our pleasure.” Solyman, on the other hand, continues to make 
war for reasons of high policy,—to keep out of worse mischief his 

Vassals boldly bred to arms, 


For whose accurs’d diversion I must still 
Provide new towns to sack, new foes to kill.** 





The important thing to remember, however, is that Solyman, 
like Mullisheg, is doubly vanquished by the heroine, and that 


%*2/F. M., III, pp. 381 ff., cf. V, p. 422; 1 Siege, II, p. 204. 

371 F. M., IV, p. 312: 
Vpon the slaughtered bodies of our foes 
We mount our high Tribunal . . . being sole 
Without competitor. 

Cf. 1 Siege, II, p. 205: 
Fat slaves who have been lull’d to a disease, 
Cramm’d out of breath and crippled by their ease! 
: . . . Hence from my anger fly, 

Which is too worthy for thee, being mine. 

31 F, M., IV, pp. 312 ff., 2 Siege, II, p. 278, 
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in the course of these proceedings there ensue in both cases 
contests of generosity between the Christian lovers on the one 
hand and the Mohammedan monarchs on the other, such as are 
without parallel in the other sources. When Mullisheg first 
controls his passion for Bess, and unites the lovers, he does it 
in these words: 


You have wakend in me an heroick spirit, 

Lust shall not conquer virtue. Till this hower 
We grac’d thee for thy beauty, English woman, 
But now we wonder at thy constancy. 


Nor does he change the phrasing essentially when he controls 
himself for the second time. ‘Shall lust,” he asks, 


in me have chief predominance 
And vertuous deeds, for which in Fesse 
I have been long renown’d be quite exilde? 
Shall Christians have the honour 
To be sole heirs of goodness, and we Moors 
Barbarous and bloody?** 


His answer, of course, like Solyman’s, is a decided negative. 
The latter first returns Ianthe to her husband in recognition of 
“the wond’rous vertue of a Christian wife,’’ this being, as he 
says, the one thing “‘which vertue left for me to do.”* No 
wonder that Bess is surprised to find that 


a barbarous Moor could be so train’d 
In humain vertues, 


and that Alphonso, echoing the sentiment almost literally in 
the other play, should marvel at Solyman’s “wondrous Turkish 
chastity,” and confess his amazement at the generosity of “this 
Christian Turk.’ At all events, in both plays (and, be it 
repeated, in none of the other sources of The Siege) Christian 
and Mohammedan continue to the end in “stubborn honor” 
the rivalry for the glory of the faith. When the end comes 
Mullisheg generously admits that Bess has taught him a lesson :— 


Those vertues you have taught us by your deeds 
We futurely will strive to imitate; 


391 F. M., V, p. 330, 2 F. M., III, p. 385. 
40 1 Siege, II, pp. 207 ff. 
“2 F. M., Il, p. 355; 1 Siege, III, pp. 218 ff. 
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and Solyman is equally quick to award the palm to Ianthe:— 


I am content it should recorded be 
That when I vanquisht Rhodes you conquer’d me.” 

Surely all this proves sufficiently that the ‘‘ideals and colora- 
tion’’—the underlying sentiments—of the two plays are closely 
allied. Mullisheg in his final speech makes much of the fact 
that “these English are in all things honourable,” and if the 
point were worth stressing a score of passages from the two plays 
might be cited to show that neither dramatist loses an oppor- 
tunity to indulge his patriotic sentiment.“ Far more significant 
is their joint insistence upon the love and honor theme and the 
close similarity between the incidents chosen to exploit it: the 
successive contests of generosity between the lovers as such, and 
between them and their Turkish and Moorish rivals. 

The love and honor theme, with variations, D’Avenant had 
utilized long before he wrote The Siege of Rhodes,—especially, 
in 1634, in the play later named Love and Honour. The Fair 
Maid of the West was first printed three years before, in 1631, 
and Heywood’s title pages and prefaces state that it had then 
been “lately acted,’”—that is to say, revived, for its first 
production certainly came before 1603—“ “with approved 
liking’’ before “the greatest and best in the kingdom,” including 
Charles I and his queen. The early 1630’s were the very years 
when young D’Avenant was winning his first successes on the 
stage,—successes due in no small degree to the fact that he 
played the sedulous ape to all the masters and was quick to 
seize upon the elements which had won popularity for the work 
of Fletcher and other reigning monarchs of the stage. In his 
later plays D’Avenant again and again imitated and adapted 
the work of the greater Elizabethans. The renewed success of 
The Fair Maid at a time when D’Avenant was trying to win 
his own spurs would seem to have impressed itself upon his 
memory sufficiently to stand him in good stead when he came 
to write The Siege of Rhodes. ALWIN THALER 


“2 F. M., III, pp. 386 ff.; 2 Siege, V, p. 337. 

“Cf. F. M., pp. 307, 323, 368, 382, 385 ff., 404, 423, etc.; Siege, pp. 202, 
235, 320, etc. 

“Te. before the death of Queen Elizabeth. The play is full of glow- 
jng praises of the Queen. Cf. Camb. Hist. Engl. Lit., VI., 560. 
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XXVIII. A SUPPLEMENT ON STROLLERS 


Professor Alwin Thaler’s paper, “Strolling Players and 
Provincial Drama after Shakspere,””! was of particular interest 
to me for the reason that his interpretations and conclusions 
were based so extensively upon the Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, 
a document which I have taken as the subject for repeated 
studies.? Indeed, in attempting to illustrate the life of Holcroft, 
radical, novelist, and playwright, I had myself been led to 
collect a considerable amount of material relating to the strollers 
of the eighteenth century. In presenting the notes which 
follow my purpose is to offer an additional contribution to the 
subject, supplementing the material assembled by Professor 
Thaler, but taking pains not to duplicate his references. 

In The Vicar of Wakefield, Dr. Primrose discovers his own 
runaway son upon the stage prepared to play a part in that 
constant favorite of all strollers: The Fair Penitent. The boy 
had thought of enlisting as a volunteer for the next expedition, 
but an old acquaintance met him by chance and associated 
him with “a company of comedians that were going to make 
a summer campaign in the country.’* I begin with this inci- 
dent, because, although fictitious, it is characteristic and true. 
Indeed, it is duplicated in Holcroft’s own life, for a chance 
meeting on a London street kept him from entering His Maj- 
esty’s service in India and led him to Foote and Macklin and 
thence to the stroller’s life. Some clung to the occupation 
because they could make their living in no other way. Some- 
times pleasure loving youths thought they felt the call of the 
road, and, leaving respectable families, mistook their inclination 
for genius.’ Some young ladies found themselves “passionately 


1P. M. L. A. xxxvii, 243-280. 

2“A Bibliography of Thomas Holcroft,’’ Notes & Queries, July 4, 1914- 
Mar. 25, 1915; “Thomas H. and the Gordon Riots,” Amer. Catholic Quarterly 
Rev., Oct. 1914; “Thomas H. —Radical,” The Mid-West Quarterly, Oct. 1917; 
‘*Thomas H.—Man of Letters,” South Atl. Quarterly, Jan. 1923; A Bibliography 
of Thomas H. (N. Y. Public Library), N. Y. 1922.—all by the present writer. 

3 Goldsmith, The Vicar of Wakefield, chapters viii and ix. 

4S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, v, 59. 

5 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, iii, 17; iv, 178, ii. 138. 
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A SUPPLEMENT ON STROLLERS 643 


fond of the stage,’’® and like Mrs. Inchbald ran away from 
home to follow the lure of the footlights. In instances they 
were stigmatized as “the off-scouring of society . . . only 
noticed by those dissipated and unprincipled.’”? Yet they 
were a kindly lot. They may have borne hardships and roughed 
it together, and Kean was no exception to the rule when, 
stopping over at Buxton on the way to Manchester, he complied 
with a request to perform, played to a crowded house for half 
the proceeds, and then turned over all of his share to the children 
of Thornhill, the local manager.* 

Yet in those fields which were called ‘“‘a nursery to London’”® 
those who went “foraging in flying parties to astonish the weak 
minds of provincial natives’”!° were not always reinforced with 
metropolitan stars, for the good performers were quite beyond 
their sphere." For “the wretched maimed performance”’ that 
often ensued “the actor was certainly to blame’ and there is 
a typical anecdote of a query in Pizarro being answered by an 
irrelevant passage from Hamlet and meeting with applause 
from an audience which knew as little of the play being pre- 
sented as did the actor.“ There were occasions when the 
actors were ‘‘in no wise fit for a theatre.” And yet, as Gold- 
smith has said, their own vanity was great and their opinion of 
their own ability immense. Says Tate Wilkinson: 

Now Mr. Grist, from a love of acting, would rather prefer taking the hack- 


neyed ‘Merchant of Venice,’ at the almost certain hazard of a worse house, 
merely to satisfy himself with acting that character for his benefit at Hull. It is 


6 Ibid., iv, 180. Cf. European Magazine, September, 1792, xxii, 230, ‘‘Dis- 
ertation of the Country Stage. A Letter to the Editor from a Strolling Player to 
cescue from misery several young people who are possessed with high notions of 
the happiness attending upon the profession.” 

7S. W. Rylery, The Itinerant, viii, 47. See George Crabbe, The Borough, 
Letter, XII, lines 183ff.: ‘Epilogue Spoken at Midnight by a Young Man’ in 
European Magazine, November, 1785, viii, 389. 

8 Ibid., viii. 243. Cf. Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, ii, 153. 

® The Theatric Tourist, London, 1805. page 1. 

10S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, v, 220. 

1 Tbid., viii, 241. 

2 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentce, ii. 157, 170. 

3S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, ix, 94-5. 

4 Crawford-Hodgson, North Country Diaries (118 Surt. Soc. Pub.) p. 294; 
M. H. Dodds, “The Northern Stage,” in Archaeologia Aeliana, 3rd ser. vol. si, 
p. 25. 
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strange, and nor more strange than true, and pity ‘tis ‘tis true, that performers 
will often hazard their material interest, so necessary to the world of wants, 
and sacrifice fame and self-preservation to the gratification of acting a particular 
part.” 

And again: 

Out of London, an actor . . . too frequently . . . studies to quit nature, 
and gain false applause by any means." 

It will be recalled that when the Vicar’s son burst into the 
flowing tears of sentimentality upon viewing his father and 
“persisted in his refusal to appear again upon the stage, the 
players put another in his place.’’ Fortunate indeed would 
such a company be that could carry around utility men like a 
modern big league baseball club. Not only were most of them 
not provided with understudies or substitutes, but many were 
actually short the required number of some of the pieces they 
aimed to present. There was the gentleman who put on the 
“full drama of Pizarro, supported by four men and two women 
only; and by a quick change of an outward garment was enabled 
to personate five different characters that evening.’”7 There 
was the production of George Barnwell “in Mr. Benjamin 
Boulter’s Barn” with a condensed cast as follows: 


ngs he ode a seedless nrabckeonS bases Mr. Cockney 
TIE GIN FIO IIR ooo ie ik oa aide os ccicrisiccnsineasinns Mr. Hazard 
ps EE IES EEE CORTE PER ET OTC TT OT c Master Doodle 
WN i ss WE cd vinden dees otc Cee wckan chan deed ecesaobed Mrs. Doodle 


And at the bottom of the play-bill appears the following apolo- 
getic appeal: 

Mrs. Doodle solicits the indulgence of her friends this evening, on account of 
the delay which will inevitably take place after the third act, owing to her 
attendance at the door, to receive the half-price.'* 


Whether the play-bill from which these quotations are taken 
was genuine or was invented for satirical purposes, the variety 
of qualifications which a stroller might be called upon to use 


% Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, iii, 131. 

% Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, ii, 256 Note the man who uses gestures and 
inflections in twenty characters, because they go well in one, Ibid., Wandering 
Patentee, iv, 16. 

17. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, ix, 84-5. 

18 Tbid., v, 162. 
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was very long indeed,'* declaiming soliloquies in private houses, 
playing the fiddle, writing prologues for special occasions, and 
even composing light and nonsensical songs. But with all the 
versatility and all the enforced doubling-up there must have 
been times when the number was really short and, though one 
is not obliged to suppose that, even among strollers, there was 
any historical basis for Professor Brander Matthews’ anecdote 
of Hamlet being presented without a Hamlet, there is at least 
a concrete record of a presentation of The Devil to Pay without 
a Sir John Overule.?° 

Before the candles cf a country barn” the strolling players 
became the center of applause, though often also the object of 
abuse; sat at times with crowns upon their heads although the 
crowns were often of paper and the throne two boards across a 
couple of stools; spoke the finest sentiments in the best of the 
King’s English and then passed on to trudge ignominiously 
amid the sneers of the town. Sometimes ‘they travelled a 
regular circuit, like Mrs. Inchbald in Digges’ company making 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen,” like Bates’ company 
touring around Sunderland, Durham, and Stockton,” or Tate 
Wilkinson’s “‘own”’ patented circuit around York, Hull, Leeds, 
Walsefield, Doncaster, and Pontefract. But these were 
the high and mighty of the profession. The underlings visited 
no such populous centers and merely wandered on where they 
could find a temporary shelter—usually the barn—in which to 
act their favorite Fair Penitent.=> The record of such a company 
now in the British Museum contains a list of towns and the 
distances to be travelled between, as follows: 


19 For instances, see F. W. Hawkins, Life of Edmund Kean, edition of Lon- 
don, 1869, i, 49, 54-123. 

20 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, ii, 170. 

1 Dodds, “The Northern Stage,” loc. cit. p. 26; The Vicar of Wakefield, chapter 
xix; S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, iv, 144; George Crabbe, The Borough, Letter 
XII, line 22; ‘Epiloge at the End of the Season’, London Magazine, September, 
1773, xlii, 458. 

#2 James Boaden, Memoir of Mrs. Inchbald, chapter iii, vol. i, p. 39ff. 

%3M. H. Dodds, “The Northern Stage”, loc. cit. p. 30. 

*% Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iv, 74. 

% Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, chapter xix; M. H. Dodds, “The Northern 
Stage,” loc. cit., pp. 26-7; British Museum, Add. MS. 33,488, f. 3; James 
Boaden, Memoir of Mrs. Inchbald, i, 50; The Glasgow Journal, 2 June 1774. 
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646 ELBRIDGE COLBY 


From Cardigan to Reath, 41. Then to Cowbridge, 14. Then to Cardiff, 8, 
then to Landaff, 2. 

From Bristoll to Phillips Norton, 15, then to Froom 4, then to Bradford 8, 
then to Trowbridge, 2. then To Laycock, 6. then to Cossham 2 miles. then to 
Milesham, 2. then to Cain 6. then to Clipnam 5 then to Malmsbury 9, then to 
Wotten Basset 8. Then to Swinddon 4 then to Highworth 5 mile. Then to 
Farringdon 9. then to Bamton 9. Then to Whitney 3, then to Tame 17, then 
to Alisbury 6. Then to Barkhamstead 10 then to Watford 9. Then to Barnet 
8. 


Mrs. Inchbald might travel by coach?” but Tate Wilkinson 
travelling that way picked up a hungry actor on the road and 
gave him not only a convenient lift but a needed meal,?* and 
Ryley called pedestrianism his favorite mode of travelling,” 
Goldsmith gave his players the luxury of a cart to haul their 
scenes,” but said nothing of the stage deep with shavings,*! 
of the wreck of a building often met with® or of the “dirty 
scenes, dirty clothes, all dark and dismal.’* 

Under such conditions the small groups passed from town 
to town, presenting a tremendous repertoire of plays. From 
Shirley to Macklin, from Sam Foote to Kemble, they spent 
their apprenticeship in the provinces; many of the most success- 
ful—Siddons, Macready, Kean, Cooke,—had their turn at 
“strolling” in one way or another. The biographies of theatrical 
people of the period tell of the list of parts they learned on the 
road.* In only about a year of work on the boards, Mrs. Inch- 
bald had acquir:d a list of at least thirty-two parts® including 
Cordeliz. in Lear, Desdemona in Othello, Jane Shore, Juliet in 
Shakesptare’s play, Imogen in Cymbeline, Sylvia in The Recruit- 
ing Officer, and Louisa Dudley in The West Indian. And here is 


% British Museum, Add. MS., 33,488, f. 5. 

27 James Boaden, Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, i. 52. Tho at times on foot or 
by cart. 

28 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, i, 190-6. 

29S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, vi, 227. Also, ibid., vi, 173, 190. 

% Vicar of Wakefield, chapter xviii. 

%t Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iii, 60-1. 

* Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, iii. 37. 

83 Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iv, 60. 

* T. Campbell, Life of Mrs. Siddons; E. A. Parry, Life of Charles Macklin; 
John Adolphus, Memoirs of John Bannister, Comedian. 

% James Boaden, Memoir of Mrs. Inchbald, i, 36, 50-51. 
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A SUPPLEMENT ON STROLLERS 647 


the record of plays on the list of that little company whose books 
now in the British Museum have already been cited:** 


Morrison’s Parts 
Tragedy. 

Hamlet. Oroonoko, Othello, The Orphan, 

Cato, Fair Penitent, The Earl of Essex, 

Jane Shore, King Charles, Tamerlane, 

Spanish Fryar, Mourning Bride, George 

Barnwell, Vennice Preserved, Distres’d Mother. 
Comedy. 

Provok’d Husband, B. Stratagem, Busy Body, 
Recruiting Officer, Love for Love, Bold 
Stroke for a Wife, Constant Couple, The 
Drummer, The Inconstant, Turnbridge Wells, 
The Miser, Esop, Country Lasses, The Old 
Bachellor, Beggars Opera, The Committee, The 
Twin Rivals. 

Entertainments. 

Devil to Pay, Mock Doctor, Virgin Unmask’d, 
Yorkshire Man, Lover his own Rival, Damon & 
Philida, Chrononhotonthologus, Strolers, Tom 
Thumb, King & the Miller, Tanner of York, 
Flora or hob in the Well, Cobler of Preston, 

Wife Well Manag’d, The Lovers Opera, The Vintner 
in the Suds, The Devil in the Wine Cellar, Stage Coach 
Toy Shop. 


Small wonder that occasionally the members of the craft in- 
serted into ‘their common conversation a strange jargon of 
quotation, like the one who made his witticisms in the words 
of the lines he was accustomed to speak cn the stage, saying 
“T have something here, sir,” shaking his pocket, ‘“‘that passeth 
show—these,” pointing to his eyes, “but the trappings and the 
suits of woe.’’8? 

There are several descriptions ot the manner in which these 
companies were recruited and the arrangement by which they 
proceeded, as for example those from Holcroft** and Dibdin** 
already cited by Mr. Thaler.” The itinerant S. Ryley wrote: 


%* British Museum, Add. MS., 33,488, fol. 3, 4, 5. 

37S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, vi, 339. Similar incidents appear in Tate 
Wilkinson, Memoirs, i, 224; Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, i, 140; iii, 196; 

38 Hazlitt, Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft, i, 228-233. 

39 Thomas Dibdin, Reminiscences (1827), i, 80-1. 

P.M. L. A., xxxvii, 260-1. 
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In passion week all the managers who wanted people and all the actors who - 
wanted employment assembled in London. Managers; first those dignified 
persons who governed theatres royal; next those who presided over theatres by 
license; and lastly, the humble purveyors for public amusement whose ambition 
soared not beyond that appendage to agriculture—a barn. The actors were not 
less diversified than the managers. Some were dressed in the first stile of 
fashion; others barely clean and decent; and a third class neither one nor the 
other.” 


And on May 18th, 1771, Macklin wrote: 


The constitution of these strolling Companies is—that one man generally finds 
Cloaths and scenes, for which he has four shares of the profits. Every performer 
is a sharer. The Number of Performers about sixteen or eighteen. The person 
who provides the Cloaths and Scenes is deemed the Master of the Company, 
who makes all contracts for rents, etc., and is responsible for all expenses and 
contingencies of every kind, incidental to the undertaking.” 


It was, in general, a summer foray® into the small towns among 
the less commodious theatres and those makeshifts which passed 
for theatres. The plays they put on were usually old plays, but 
sometimes they got some of the newer pieces, occasionally 
pirating them from Sheridan or someone else, when the originals 
were kept under lock and key,“ in other cases securing their 
texts from copies obligingly sent by the London Mr. Harris to 
obliging friends in Dublin, Bath, or Norwich. 

The income collected in the old brown hat* was rarely great. 
One actor ‘‘waded through mud and misery for three weeks, to 
exhibit three times, for a little more than £2 per night,’*” and 
his rambling search of ‘‘a precarious existence’”® finally led 
him to conclude that he was tired of starving it on profits, for 
though the people stand the “gag” ever so well, “the managers 
sack the money,’*® and confessed to “many an unsuccessful 


41S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, iv, 144. 

4 James T. Kirkman, Memoirs of the Life of Charles Macklin (1799), ii, 35 

4 E. A. Parry, Charles Macklin, p. 123; James T. Kirkman, Memoirs of tie 
Life of Charles Macklin, ii, 46; R. J. Broadbent, Annals of the Liverpool Stage, 
p. 51. 

“ Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, ii, 230. 

Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, iii, 33. 

% Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iii, 60. 

47S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, vi, 368. 

48 Tbid., vi, 359. 

49 Tbid., v, 220. 
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effort and many an hour of heart-rending distress.’*° If the 
Chester races netted them perhaps a startling £200, the Man- 
chester races the following week and an empty theatre lost them 
all their earnings." Other testimony is to the same effect. There 
was Mrs. Burden, whose six months in Dublin netted her only six 
pounds. Sheffield may have paid Tate Wilkinson’s company, 
£70 for five weeks work,® but in other places the audience 
might be only “‘the shadow of a shade,’ or the play might 
open to an audience of one. There were certainly times 
when “the poor player, in a middling class, who struts his hour 
upon the stage, is certainly destitute of daily bread, becomes 
distressed, and absolutely reduced to being a charity-dependent, 
where the weekly stipend had been merely an existence.’ 
London might pay 3/6 for the pit, and 6/- for boxes, Newcastle 
1/6 for the pit and 2/6 for boxes, and Windsor, Bath, and 
Liverpool, 4/-;57 and yet the people of even such a considerable 
place as York grumbled at the prices of 4/- for the boxes without 
the added attraction of a London star.** Sheffield might pay 
eight, ten, or twelve pounds a night to a fairly good perform- 
ance,®® but the less distinguished strollers got along on lower 
prices and “‘at its best the stage had its bitters mingled with its 
sweets,’’6° 

The same company from whose manuscript records in the 
British Museum I have already quoted, gives an account of 
its proceedings which throws much light on the whole subject 


Fryday Began at Cardigan, May the 8th 1741. 


£ s d 
The Beaux Stratagem Taken i— 1—6 
Musick 0o— 2—0 
50 Tbid., viii., 134. 
51 Tbid., vi, 211. 


8 Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iii, 85. 

53 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, ii, 159. 

4 Tbid., ii, 222. 

% Tbid., ii, 37. 

% Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iii, 23. 

5? Tate Wilkinson,' seit tog ii, 213 (in 1795). 
* Ibid., iv, 67. & eats igtse: 

59 Tbid., ii, 147. PRRs SERS a sid 

* Tate ' Wilkinson § Memoirs’ i,°228. 4 

British Museum, Add. MS. 33,488, f. 22 et seq. 
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Candles 0o— 0— 10% 
Ale Oo— 0—6 
Paper 0o— 0—1% 
O— 3—6 
Remains 0— 18—0 
Shar’d at 6 shares 3s. 0— 18—0 
In Hand o— 0-0 
Mr. Cushing left the Company May the 12th at Carmarthen. 
Saturday Begun at Landilo, May the 16th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks. 1— 0—6 
Taking the Town o— 1—0 
Wed. Begun at Landovery May 20th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks.. 0 — 16—6 
Thurs. May the 21st 1741 
The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers 0— 19— 6 
Spent in Going out of town 0 — 0 — 6 
Thurs. Begun at the Hay May the 28th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks. 0— 19— 6 
Fryday May the 29th 1741 
The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers 0 — 19 — 6 


“Waterage” 0 — 0 — 2 (10s per.) 
Tuseday Begun at Crickhowell June 2d 1741 
The Spanish Fryar i— 2—0 
Nails and pack thread 0 — 0 — 1 
Friday Begun at Abergavenny June 5th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks. 
Taken O— 9—0O 


Musick Oo— 1—0 
- Candles 0o— 0—7 
Ale Oo— 0—2 
Paper 0o— 0—3 
Rent Oo— 1—0 ; 
Nails & Pack Thread 0— 0—3 
Spent 0— 0—6 





Charges O— 3—9 
Remains 0— 5 — 3 
Shar’d at 5 Shares 1s. Oo— 5—0 





In Hand Oo— 0—3 


Monday June the 8th 1741 
The Beaux Stratagem & P. Lovers o— 7—0 
; In Hand 0o— 0—d0 
Wed. Begun at Usk June 10th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Honest Yorks. 0— 6—6 


Friday Begun at Carleon June the 12th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar 0— 100—0 
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Mr. Hurrel and His Wife left the Company June the 14th 1741. 


Monday Begun at New Land June 22d. 
The Beaux Stratagem and Credulous Cuckold 
Curtains 0 — 1—0 
3 @ 14/6 per 
Thursday Began at Malmsbury July the 2d 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting Lovers 
3 @ 4s per 
Monday July the 6th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Cobbler of Preton 
3 @ 5/6 per 
Wed. Began at Cricklade July the 6th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting Lovers 
3 @ 1/6 


Thursday July the 9th 1741 
The Beaux Stratagem & Crd.'* Cuck4 
3 @ 2s 


In Hand 


In Hand 
Fryday July the 10th 1741 
George Barnwell King & Miller 


3 @ 2s 
In Hand 
Monday Began at Lechlade July the 13, 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting L. 
3 @ 6s 
In Hand 
Tuesday July the 14th 1741 
The Beaux Stratagem & Cr’d Cuckol 
3 @ 2s 


Wednesday July the 15th 1741 
The Spanish Fryar & C. P. 
3 @ 3s 


In Hand 


In Hand 
Tuesday Began at Marchen July 31, 1741 
The Spanish Fryar and Parting Lovers 
3 @ 1/6 
In Hand 


z2— 8§—0 
0— 16—0 
i— 1—9@ 
0— 6—6 
0o— 0—0 
o— 9—0 
Oo— 0—2 
O— 8—6 
Oo— 0—1 
i— 0—0 
o— 0—0 
0o— 7—6 
o— 0—0 
Oo—ii—o0 
0— 0—2% 
o— 0—0 
0o— 0—1% 


My final contribution to the question of finances is to point to 


a passage in Macready, which reads: 


At that time a theatre was considered indispensable in towns of very scanty 
population. The prices of admission varied from 5s., 4s., or 3s., to boxes, 2s.6d., 
or 2s. to pit, and 1s., to gallery. A sufficient number of theatres were united 
in what was called a circuit, to occupy a company during the whole year, so 
that a respectable player could calculate upon his weekly salary, without de- 
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fault, from year’s end to year’s end: and the circuits, such as those of Norwich» 
York, etc., with incomes rising from £70 to £300 per annum, would be a sort 
of home to him, so long as his conduct and industry maintained his favour with 
his audiences. But beyond that, the regularity of rehearsal and the attention 
paid to the production of plays, most of which came under the class of the 
‘regular drama’ made a sort of school for him in the repetition of his characters 
and the criticism of his auditors.® 


But not the least disagreeable part of the profession of stroller 
was the manner of their reception about the countryside. Nor 
do I refer to occasions when an actor might be “saluted with a 
variety of candlesticks, branches, and flaming candles’ 
where what was sport to the audience might be death to the 
player™ or even to instances of the manager and Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrington taking all the money and leaving the members of 
the company with nothing but the spirit of open revolt for their 
satisfaction. In a legal sense, the players were infamous.® 
Says Holcroft, in a passage not cited by Mr. Thaler: 


Players, by following their profession, act in some places contrary to all law, 
and are called strollers, vagabonds and vagrants, and in others are protected by 
the law and dignified with the high and mighty title of his Majesty’s Servants.*” 


And elsewhere he expatiates at length as follows: 


The laws have, unjustly, empowered the demon of persecution to assault the 
profession of a player. Narrow-minded people have taken advantage of this 
injustice, and placed the professors at a distance, which ignorance and arrogance, 
at all times, suppose they have a right to preserve; and the want of principle 
and abilities in the player, too frequently justifies this usurpation. The most 
uncultivated® among the comedians get, habitually, and from the mere repeti- 
tion of their parts, refined notions, which are several degrees beyond the sphere 
of the lower orders of the people, with whom they are obliged either to as- 
sociate, or to seek the society of the abandoned and dissolute among the higher, 
the respectable part of whom are stigmatized with want of decorum, if they 
are known to hold any converse with men whom the law calls vagabonds.*® 


® Macready, Reminiscences, pp. 28-9. 

8 Tate Wilkinson, Wandering Patentee, iii, 219-221. 

* Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, ii, 241. 

% Tbid., i, 144. 

% George Crabbe, The Borough, Letter XII. 

*7 Thomas Holcroft, Hugh Trevor, iii, 103. 

68 This sentiment is also touched upon in Alwyn (i, 143): “The sublime and 
forcible lessons of morality with which our dramatic pieces abound, scarcely 
permit the inculcator to stand neuter.” 

6 Thomas Holcroft, Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian, ii, 30. 
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Conceive, if you can, a stage lighted by candles, draped with 
curtains costing one shilling, a company varying from three to 
twenty actors, a manager who rarely had “‘in hand” more thana 
few pence, who collected his audience by “‘taking the town’”’ at 
the price of one shilling, who invariably squandered (?) twopence 
for ale for the helpers, who spent threepence for “paper’’ on 
which he usually wrote out the play-bills by hand. Conceive 
of a night’s acting of two plays that brought in the sum of 
£1/1/6. Then, in addition to, or perhaps as a partial cause of 
their other difficulties, they were condemned from the pulpit” 
and had their playhouse burned down by fanatical Methodists,” 
and were styled an abomination” and treated with contempt.” 
They might be compelled to shut up” or perhaps indebted for 
a crowded room to have had a glass of wine in the face from a 
too demonstrative citizen, whose fellows made up for pity 
what they had previously lacked in inclination to patronize.” 
Yet, like the player with whom the Vicar of Wakefield carried 
on his long conversation down the road,” a gentleman stroller 
might be well treated at times by the village celebrities’ and 
mingle as an equal with many of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants.’* Ora neighboring Duke might give out a guinea to each 
for every performance and as Northumberland did with 
Strickland’s Company at Alnwick in 1787, wind up their season 
with an extra bonus and a supper at the local inn.”* And so 
they trudged about the country, playing in barns, sometimes 
finding their barns transformed into Methodist chapels,*° 


7 Tate Wilkinson, Memoirs, iii, 9-12, 252. Holcroft remarks that that was 
“a good town’ for the actors in which though “the parson preaches against 
the players every Sunday (as many parsons did during the season) . . . as he 
was not mightily beloved, why they are resolved not to mind what he says.” 
(Alwyn, i, 149) 

1S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, vii, 332. 

7 Ibid., ix, 162. 

3 Ibid., ix, 107° 

4 Tbid., vi, 217. 

% Thid., vi, 198. 

% The Vicar of Wakefield, Chapter xviii. 

7S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, vi, 436. 

78 Thid., vi. 364. 

7M. H. Dodds, “The Northern Stage,” Joc. cit., p. 25. 

8S. W. Ryley, The Itinerant, v, 246, ix, 185. 
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and sometimes playing in any large hall which they could hire, 
the town hall, the moot hall, the assembly rooms, a large room 
in an inn, a big workshop, a temporary booth.*! One of their 
provisional theatres has been described by an actor of the time: 
We dressed, male and female, in one room; the dressing room was at the audience 
end of the house, and we had to pass through them to reach the stage, which 
was no higher than the floor, the whole theatre being a large room in a public 
house.™ 


It was for such labor as this, and for such small and irregular 
pay that managers ran about “scouring troops of little country 
companies.”” The Children of Thespis were trained to hardships 
of the road as well as in the difficulties of the stage, and for those 
who succeeded in elevating themselves to even minor posts in 
London, like Inchbald and Holcroft, or to higher ones like Kean 
and Kemble and Cooke, it can with truth be said that they had 
to prove themselves superior not only in the theatrical art, but 
in resisting moral temptation, enduring physical hardships, and 
in keeping cheerful and tenacious of their chosen task amid keen 
discouragements. 

ELBRIDGE COLBY 


& M. H. Dodds, “The Northern Stage,” Joc. cit., p. 24. 
® William Dunlap, Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, i, 24. 


























XXIX. PATER, HEINE, AND THE OLD GODS 
OF GREECE 


Pater’s thought is thoroughly pervaded by the Teutonic 
element; indeed, when he begins his essay, A pollo in Picardy, 
with an unidentified quotation which reads like a synthesis of 
his own reflections and credits it to “a writer of Teutonic pro- 
clivities,” the observant reader is inclined to suspect that Pater 
is really quoting from himself.1_ Even if this identification 
should prove to be mistaken, Pater’s interest in Goethe, in 
Hegel, and in Winckelmann still points to his indebtedness to 
Tuetonic thought, for the substance of his work constantly 
shows how the ideas of these Germans fertilized his own think- 
ing on such matters as the aim and ideal of life, the fundamental 
principles of esthetic theory, Romanticism as a mood of the 
mind, Greek art and Greek mythology. The present paper is 
not concerned with this Teutonic influence in all of its phases, 
but confines itself to a single theme, to be traced not only in 
Pater’s critical essays but also in his more creative and fanciful 
pieces, in which an idea derived from Heinrich Heine comes to 
its blossoming. Pater met with this idea in the writings of 
Heine as early as 1869 and he continued to show his interest in 
it down to 1893, so that its influence is discernible throughout 
almost the whole course of his literary career. 

The idea is briefly this: At the advent of Christianity the old 
gods of Greece were not destroyed but exiled and driven from 
their thrones into distant places, where they lived in disguise, of- 
ten in the form of devils or evil spirits. Heine elaborates this idea 
in The Gods in Exile, published in French in 1853. Pater speaks 
of this work as “‘an essay full of that strange blending of sen- 
timent which is characteristic of the traditions of the middle 
age concerning the pagan religions.’* It may, however, have 
been the Frenchman Theophile Gautier, rather than Heine 
himself, who directed Pater’s attention to the idea, for in 1869 in 
his essay on Leonardo da Vinci, Pater remarks that Gautier in 


1 A pollo in Picardy, in Miscellaneous Studies, p. 142. All page references 
to Pater’s essays are to the ‘Library Edition’ of his works. 
Pico della Mirandola, in The Renaissance. p. 31. 
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speaking of the Italian artist’s picture of Saint John hanging in 
the Louvre, calls attention to its suggestion “‘of Heine’s notion 
of decayed gods, who, to maintain themselves, after the fall of 
paganism, took employment in the new religion.’”* These 
ie 4 words of Pater’s are an exact translation of Gautier’s remark to 
| be found in his Guide de L’ Amateur au Musée du Louvre suivi de 
ce la vie et les oeuvres de quelques peintres. It is impossible to say 
44 from evidence at present available whether this passage in 
4 Gautier directed Pater to Heine, or whether he had already made 
es the acquaintance of the idea in its original source. It little 
: 4 matters, however, for there is no doubt that by 1871, only two 
ae years later, Pater has been to the fountain head and is fully 
gee acquainted with an idea that he never quite forgot. : 
os: By this time (1871) the idea is so prominent in Pater’s thought ; 
ee as to form the background against which he places one of the 
ey “ characters of the Italian Renaissance—the theme which elicited 

a | his first literary enthusiasm and which gave life to his first 

ee gy S published and perhaps his most widely read book—Studies in 

aed the History of the Renaissance (1873). In one of the studies, that 

of Pico della Mirandola, published previously in 1871 as a 
magazine article, the idea of the reappearance of the old pagan 

gods in a changed form in Christian times, stands out in bold 
prominence. At the outset of his essay Pater introduces it by 

way of a translation of the original: 








‘Let me briefly remind the reader’—says Heine, in the Gods in Exile, an 
essay full of that strange blending of sentiment which is characteristic of the 
traditions of the middle age concerning the pagan religions—‘how the gods of 
the older world, at the time of the definite triumph of Christianity, that is, in 
the third century, fell into painful embarrassments, which greatly resembled 
certain tragical situations of their earlier life. They now found themselves 
beset by the same troublesome necessities to which they had once before been 
exposed during the primitive ages, in that revolutionary epoch when the 
Titans broke out of the custody of Orcus, and, piling Pelion on Ossa, scaled 
Olympus. Unfortunate gods! They had then to take flight ignominiously 
and hide themselves among us here on earth, under all sorts of disguises. The 
larger number betook themselves to Egypt, where for greater security they 
assumed the forms of animals, as is generally known. Just in the same way, 
they had to take flight again, and seek entertainment in remote hiding places, 
when those iconoclastic zealots, the black brood of monks, broke down all the 
temples, and pursued the gods with fire and curses. Many of these unfortunate 
emigrants, now entirely deprived of shelter and ambrosia, must needs take to 


3 Loenardo da Vinci, in The Renaissance, p. 118. 
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vulgar handicrafts, as a means of earning their bread. Under these circum- 
stances, many whose sacred groves had been confiscated, let themselves out for 
hire as wood-cutters in Germany, and were forced to drink beer instead of nectar. 
Apollo seems to have been content to take service under graziers, and as he had 
once kept the cows of Admetus, so he lived now as a shepherd in Lower Austria. 
Here, however, having become suspected on account of his beautiful singing, he 
was recognized by a learned monk as one of the old pagan gods, and handed over 
to the spiritual tribunal. On the rack he confessed that he was the god Apollo; 
and before his execution he begged that he might be suffered to play once more 
upon the lyre, and to sing a song. And he played so touchingly, and sang with 
such magic, and was withal so beautiful in form and feature, that all the women 
wept, and many of them were so deeply impressed that they shortly after- 
wards fell sick. Some time afterwards the people wished to drag him from the 
grave again, that a stake might be driven through his body, in the belief that he 
had been a vampire, and that the sick women would by this means recover. 
But they found the grave empty.” 


The appropriateness of this quotation in the essay on Pico 
appears when attention is called to the fact that Pater looks 
upon Pico as one of the gods returned from pagan times. “It 
is,” so run Pater’s words, ‘“‘because the life of Pico, thus lying 
down to rest in the Dominican habit, yet amid thoughts 
of the older gods, himself like one of those comely divini- 
ties, reconciled indeed to the new religion, but still with a 
tenderness for the earlier life, and desirous literally to ‘bind the 
ages each to each by natural piety’—it is because this life is so 
perfect a parallel to the attempt made in his writings to reconcile 
Christianity with the ideas of paganism, that Pico, in spite of 
the scholastic character of those writings, is really interesting.’ 

The aim of Italian scholarship of the fifteenth century is 
thus defined by Pater in the light of Heine’s explanation of the 
medieval conception of the old gods. Peter sees in Pico one of 
those minds that were “deeply enough impressed by the beauty 
and power of pagan story to ask themselves whether the 
religion of Greece was indeed a rival of the religion of Christ; 
for the older gods had rehabilitated themselves, and men’s 
allegiance was divided.”* True as this was of the Renaissance 
attitude, it is none the less significant of Pater’s own at the time 
(1871). The beauty of pagan mythology as seen in Renais- 


* Pico della Mirandola, pp. 31-33. Cf. The Works of Heinrich Heine, trs. 
C. G. Leland, XII, 339-341. 

5 Pico della Mirandola, p. 44. 

5 Tbid., p. 31. 
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sance art as well as in Greek originals is so dominant in 
Pater’s thought as to be a religion with him. Thus when 
he writes—‘‘And the fifteenth century was an impassioned age, 
so ardent and serious in its pursuit of art that it consecrated 
everything with which art had to do as a religious object—’”’ 
we not only recognize the pertinency as regards Pater’s own 
attitude but we understand why in his translation of Heine’s 
statement regarding the return of the old gods, he omitted one 
entire clause. Heine referred to the triumph of Christianity 
as the event “when the true lord of the world planted his crusad- 
ing banner on the castle of heaven”—a statement which Pater 
in his translation omits, probably because it was not in keeping 
with the neo-paganism of his own thoughts, though he retains 
the correlated clause, namely, “when those iconoclastic zealots, 
the black brood of monks, broke down all the temples and pur- 
sued the gods with fire and curses.” 

A second application of Heine’s idea by way of a critical 
judgment appears in the essay which Pater published as a 
magazine article in 1872—Two Early French Stories. According 
to Pater there was an abortive, though genuine, Renaissance in 
France in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and its character- 
istic traits can be illustrated in two stories, that of Heloise and 
Abelard and the romance of Aucassin and Nicolette. To ex- 
plain the Renaissance spirit of these stories—the liberty of heart, 
the spirit of rebellion and revolt against the moral and religious 
ideas of the time, Pater falls back upon the idea of the old pagan 
gods returned to earth after their downfall. ‘It was,” he thus 
writes, “the return of that ancient Venus, not dead, but only 
hidden for a time in the caves of the Venusberg, of those old 
pagan gods still going to and fro on the earth, under all sorts of 
disguises.”* The connection with Heine is, of course, apparent 
in the light of what we have already seen; but our assurance is 
made doubly sure when we note that coupling of the Heloise 
and Abelard story with the Tannhiuser legend, for it is one that 
Pater made after Heine. Pater refers to the legend of Abelard 
as “hardly less passionate, certainly not less characteristic of 
the middle age, than the legend of Tannhiuser.”® Heine’s 

1 Ibid, p. 31. 


® Two Early French Stories, in The Renaissance, p. 24. 
* Ibid, p. 4. 
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language is even more glowing. ‘‘Knowest thou,” he writes, 
“the letters of Heloise to Abelard? Next to the high song of the 
great king (I mean King Solomon), I know of no more burning 
or flaming song of tenderness than the dialogue between Venus 
and the Tannhiuser. The song is like the battle of love, and 
in it runs the reddest heart’s blood.’’! 


But Pater makes more than a merely critical use of the 
legend of the return of the old gods in the medieval age. So 
deeply does the idea sink in that in time it takes possession of 
his imagination and sets him to visualizing. At one point in 
his essay on Pico it seems as if the face of the old god were to 
look out from beneath the monk’s hood of the Renaissance 
scholar, but it turns out an archangel’s after all. In time, 
however, Pater will visualize his fixed idea in the way of a phan- 
tasy; but this is not to be until he has steeped himself in the 
study of Greek myths. 

Only his studies in the myths of Dionysus and Apollo need 
concern us here. That of the myth of Dionysus is interesting 
for our immediate purpose in that it reveals a certain attitude 
of mind in Pater himself which later he will illustrate in a 
creative way. For Pater’s A Study of Dionysus is no work of 
mere scholarship, an amassing, arranging and sifting of facts 
to indicate the presence of a principle or truth—though it is 
extremely valuable as such; it is interesting as revealing Pater’s 
sympathies and way of work as an artist no less than as a 


scholar; in fact its excellence is due to a subtlety of mind not the - 


scholar’s but the poet’s. Thus he characterizes his study as an 
endeavor “to present, with something of the concrete character 
of a picture, Dionysus, the old Greek god, as we may discern 
him through a multitude of stray hints in art and poetry and 
religious custom, through modern speculation on the ten- 
dencies of early thought, through traits and touches in our own 
actual states of mind, which may seem sympathetic with those 
tendencies.” 

In thus transferring his subject from the domain of scholar- 
ship to that of art Pater is but continuing ancient Greek 
thought in regard to Dionysus. Dionysus is to him “the 


0 The Works of Heinrich Heine, trs. C. G. Leland. XII, 322. 
4 The Bacchanals of Euripides, in’Greek Studies, p. 53. 
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projected expression of the ways and dreams of a primitive 
people, brooded over and harmonized by the energetic Greek 
imagination; the religious imagination of the Greeks being, 
precisely, a unifying or identifying power, bringing together 
things naturally asunder........... ; welding into 
something like the identity of a human personality the whole 
range of man’s experiences of a given object, or series of objects 
—all their outward qualities, and the visible facts regarding 
them—all the hidden ordinances by which those facts and 
qualities hold of unseen forces, and have their roots in purely 
visionary places.”” 

In his essay, The Bacchanals of Euripides, which may be con- 
sidered as an appendix to his earlier study of the myth, he indi- 
cates a mental and artistic process of selection which he himself 
is to follow in his treatment of the legend he learned from 
Heine. Thus he notes that in the Bacchanals of Euripides, 
‘“‘we have an example of the figurative or imaginative power of 
poetry, selecting and combining, at will, from that mixed and 
floating mass, weaving the many coloured threads together, 
blending the various phases of legend—all the light and shade 
of the subject—into a shape, substantial and firmly set, through 
which a mere fluctuating tradition might retain a permanent 
place in men’s imaginations.” 

The Bacchanals of Euripides is interesting for our immediate 
purpose, furthermore, in showing that Pater while reading his 
Euripides, was noting points of contact with things medieval. 
Tor example he pvints to the grotesque element of medieval 
mystery in the absurd dance of the old men under the influence 
of the god Dionysus.“ Likewise he parallels the martyrdom 
of St. Firmin with the experience of Bacchus when in the power 
of Pentheus—an instance of mediaeval simplicity, as he views 
it. 

While Pater was at work, then, on the study of the myth of 
Dionysus, he was setting in operation certain mental processes 
which in time were to fashion the matter of his knowledge 
according to the suggestion he had earlier taken from Heine. © 

12 A Study of Dionysus, in Greek Studies, p. 29. 

8 The Bacchanals of Euripides, in Greek Studies, pp. 53. 

44 Tbid., p. 65. 

4 Tbid., p. 68. 
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The time came in 1886, eight years after the appearance of 
The Bacchanals of Euripides and ten years after A Study of 
Dionysus ; and the work in which the borrowed idea clothed itself 
was his Denys L’Auxerrois—a bit of phantasy in which Pater’s 
imagination found full play. 

Pater characterizes his Denys L’Auxerrois as ‘‘a quaint 
legend, with detail enough, of a return of a golden or poetically- 
gilded age (a denizen of old Greece itself actually finding his 
way back again among men) as it happened in an ancient 
town of medieval France” in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It is in reality, however, a piece of creative criticism 
akin to that type of essay, the imaginary portrait, which 
Pater has made his own. The distinguishing mark of the type 
is its aim to present through the portrait of an imaginary charac- 
ter the spirit or formula of an age. Denys L’Auxerrois, though 
varying from the type through the presence of the element of 
phantasy, remains essentially an imaginary portrait. The aim 
is to set forth the peculiar temper of the communal spirit that 
manifested itself in the French town of Auxerre in the thirteenth 
century in the building of its cathedral and in the preéminence 
the town gave to the development of liturgical music. And 
these manifestations of artistic spirit are allied with the political 
communal spirit of the time and are placed for us against the 
natural background of the wine country, in the midst of which 
Auxerre is situated. By reworking Heine's idea of the reap- 
pearance of the old pagan gods, Pater manages to set forth in 
the character and career of one Deriys the essential traits of the 
Greek god Dionysus and the outstanding incidents of his 
romantic history, the similarity of the name Denys to the 
Greek name Dionysus being but one instance of Pater’s clever 
treatment. 

In Heine’s The Gods in Exile Pater found a legend, in all 
probability a fabrication of Heine’s own, in which Bacchus’s 
appearance in the middle age is told.'7 Heine’s work has none 
of Pater’s subtlety and serves no other end than to glorify the 
ideal of sensualism at the expense of ecclesiastical Christianity. 
In the legend Bacchus figures as a monk, but only in appearance, 


% Denys L’Auxerrois, in Imaginary Portraits, p. 47. 
1” The Works of Heinrich Heine, trs. by C. G. Leland, XII, 341-351. 
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for with hood and gown off, he reveals the wine god. But in 
Pater, Denys is the old pagan god not merely disguised but 
manifesting his genuine godhead in a changed environment. 
Pater’s fanciful treatment of the Dionysus myth assumes two 
forms. The first is but an accessory of the second and is that 
of an arabesque in stained glass and tapestry dating from the 
time of the legend proper. In this Dionysus appears as the god 
who presides over the building of an organ—Dionysus being in 
the old myth the god who inspired the music of the reed and 
whose worship inspired the Bacchic revelers with their cymbals, 
pipes, and long reed-like trumpets, all of which appear in the 
arabesque. As a person Bacchus appears both as a flaxen-haired, 
flower-like creature, naked among the vines leaves, and also as 
a suffering and tortured god—both aspects being present in the 
original Greek conception, though Pater makes more than a 
Greek would of the god’s melancholy. Thus he writes: “It 
was as if one of those fair, triumphant beings (viz. gods) had 
cast in his lot with the creatures of an age later than his own, 
people of a larger, spiritual capacity and assuredly of a larger 
capacity for melancholy.” The true Hellenic idea is further 
modified by alien conceptions, in Pater’s description of Dionysus 
as “‘sometimes muffled in skins against the cold” and ‘“‘some- 
times in the dress of a monk.”!* The first of these has a med- 
ieval quaintness recalling Merlin’s disguise in Malory’s 
Le Morte D’ Arthur, though Pater is but vizualizing one side of 
the dual god of summer and winter, which Dionysus was in 
truth to the Greek mind. The conception of him as a monk 
may derive from Heine’s legend of Bacchus, though it is one 
that might easily have occurred to Pater unprompted by any 
other source. Finally, when Pater writes of the god’s ap- 
pearance—“‘but always with a strong impress of real character 
and incident from the veritable streets of Auxerre’’*—we note 
how his fancy is amplifying the Greek conception of Dionysus 
as a being who was what Pater calls “the spiritual form”’ of ‘a 
certain group of natural objects, in all their varied perspective, 
their changes of colour and tone in varying light and shade’”°— 


18 Denys L’Auxerrois, in Imaginary Portraits, p. 54. 
19 Le Morte D’ Arthur, Book I, ch. 17. 
20 4 Study of Dionysus, in Greek Studies, p. 37. 
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the relation of Dionysus to the vine as a natural fact being iden- 
tical with the relation of Denys to the people of Auxerre. 

But it is in the legend proper, which forms the substance of 
his portrait, that Pater’s phantasy is at its best. Here old 
Greek conceptions reappear under three clearly distinguishalle 
phases. In the first place, there are certain aspects under which 
Denys in his own person is Dionysus with many of the old god’s 
powers and properties;—as the god of all flowing things, 
especially water; as the god inspiring the music of the reed; 
as the god inspiring art; as the incarnation of the democratic 
spirit; as the embodiment of the spirit of comedy; as the 
expression of the spirit of spring; as the visible manifestation 
of a civilizing power. 

The charm of Pater’s sketch is enhanced by an appreciation 
of the clever way in which he makes his medieval Denys 
suggest all these aspects of Dionysus’s power. The primary 
conception of Dionysus as the old wine god is suggested by 
certain incidents that synchronize with Denys’s appearance in 
Auxerre. It is to his presence that Pater refers for the explana- 
tion of the rich vintages at the time. And the vintages were so 
plentiful that fine abundant wine was to be found in poor 
men’s cottages. Then, too, this glad time was auspiciously 
opened as a veritable golden age by the discovery of an old 
wine flask in a recently unearthed Greek coffin of stone. The 
Auxerre wine poured into this andl mingling with the yet redolent 
tawny sediment of the Roman wine it had held centuries ago, 
brought back thoughts of the golde’ age and thus links this 
medieval time with old Greece by way of Rome. By this 
Pater evidently meant to suggest the connection of the classical 
spirit of Greece and Rome with the spirit of French medieval 
art. 

The idea that Dionysus is the god of all flowing things, espe- 
cially water, Pater elaborates by calling attention to the fact that 
the only nourishment Denys took before his dark season was 
spring water and fruit. Denys has, too, the gift of locating 
water by the use of a divining rod, whereby Pater but parallels 
the well known fact that the thyrsus, a wand with cone a-top, 
—one of the symbols of Bacchus and his crew—was used at 
times to make water and milk gush from the object struck. 
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And in having Denys delight in watching the showers come over 
the thirsty vine-land—he being able to detect the scent of rain 
long before it came—and in having him throw off his mantle to 
allow the rain to bathe his limbs freely, Pater is but rendering his 
sense of a choral ode in Euripides’ The Bacchanals (vv. 519-575) 
which Pater tells us is “full of suggestions of wood and river. 
It is as if, for a moment, Dionysus became the suffering vine 
again; and the rustle of the leaves and water come through 
their [the chorus’s] words to refresh it.’ 

Acting upon the suggestion of Dionysus as the god inspiring 
the music of the reed, Pater makes Denys the one who satisfied 
the need felt by the people of Auxerre for a freer and more 
various sacred music than their instruments could produce; 
for it was Denys to whom the thought occurred of combining 
into a fuller tide of music all the instruments then in use; and 
so under his direction the first organ was built. And it is to be 
noted that Pater suggests the well known opposition of Apollo, 
the god of the music of the string, to all who aspired to musical 
proficiency by saying that ‘‘on the painted shutters of the 
organ-case Apollo with his lyre in his hand, as lord of the 
strings, seemed to look askance on the music of the reed, in all 
the jealousy with which he put Marsyas to death so cruelly.” 

Denys shares with Dionysus, too, the power of inspiring 
enthusiasm. Dionysus is the inherent cause of music and 
poetry, indeed of all inspiration, whereby is meant a more 
energetic spirit than one’s own when the mind passes out of and 
beyond itself. And with this manifestation of divine energy 
Pater associates another of which the god is the cause: namely, 
the inspiration of the political instinct of man, in that Dionysus, 
as Pater says, was suspected of a secret democratic interest.” 
In Pater’s portrait of Denys these two aspects coalesce and 
Denys becomes the very genius of that new, free and generous 
manner in art, active and potent as a living creature, mani- 
fested in the decoration of the cathedral of Auxerre. This 
cathedral, Pater is careful to point out, was the expression of 
the spirit of the commune that overthrew feudalism. So 
Pater says the people called Denys, Frank, a name bearing its 


1 The Bacchanals of Euripides, in Greek Studies, p. 69. 
2 Denys L’Auxerrois, in Imaginary Portraits, p. 72. 
3A Study of Dionysus, p. 22 n.1. 
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old meaning of unrestrained, loose—suggesting the Greek word 
éhevWepeis that was associated with the old god. 

Pater refines upon the idea of Dionysus as the spirit of 
enthusiasm at the basis of all art instinct, by detailing three 
manners or fashions alike of feeling and expression, in which the 
spirit of Denys made itself felt in the artists at work under him. 
The first manner was marked by wild gayety and exuberance 
and finds its parallel in the spirit of revelry in the followers of 
the old god. The second manner is marked by the satiric, the 
grotesque and the coarse and is the manifestation in art of the 
melancholy spirit of Dionysus, a constant element in him and 
also reminiscent of those satyr creatures in his cortége—grosser, 
less human spirits, incorporate and made visible, of the more 
coarse and sluggish sorts of vegetable strength. The third 
manner is “‘as if the gay old pagan world had been Olessed in 
some way; with effects to be seen most clearly in . . . a marvel- 
ous Ovid especially, upon the pages of which those old loves and 
sorrows seemed to come to life again in medieval costume.’ 
In this we see the intimation of the idea Pater held of the 
presence of the classic spirit in French medieval art. 

Akin to the spirit of enthusiasm is the spirit of sport (x@yos) 
associated with the worship of Dionysus and coming in time to 
bring comedy to the birth. A delightfully suggestive applica- 
tion of this idea to Denys is made by way of Denys’s participa- 
tion in the medieval custom, long prevalent at Auxerre, of 
playing ball in the cathedral on Easter day, in which the canons 
of the cathedral and the populace joined. Denys’s first appear- 
ance in Auxerre was at this time, and Pater says that “leaping in 
among the timid children he made the thing really a game.’ 

Pater’s account of the ball play shows that he was familiar 
with the medieval record as it has come down to us.% He saw, 
moreover, how the incident could be made to suggest the idea 
of the renouveau, or the rebirth of life in the spring—a fact 
which is at the basis of the Dionysus story in its most primitive 
form as a vegetation myth. But he does more than this, for a 
comparison of his account with the original shows how he cross- 
fertilized the medieval custom with an episode in Euripides in 


% Denys L’Auxerrois, p. 71. 
% Ibid, p. 58. 
% The Medieval Stage, E. K. Chambers, IT, 128, n. 4. 
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order to bring out the spirit in old men’s veins, as Dionysus in 
The Bacchanals was represented as doing. The episode is 
found in vv. 178-214 of Euripides’ play, a passage upon which 
Pater comments as follows: “‘And then, just as in the medieval 
mystery, comes the inevitable grotesque, not unwelcome to our 
poet, who is wont in his plays, perhaps not altogether con- 
sciously, to intensify by its relief both the pity and the terror of 
his conceptions. At the summons of Teiresias, Cadmus appears, 
already arrayed like him in the appointed ornaments, in all 
their odd contrast with the infirmity and staidness of old age. 
Even in old men’s veins the spring leaps again, and they are 
more than ready to begin dancing. But they are shy of the 
untried dress, and one of them is blind . . . and then the 
difficulty of the way! the long, steep journey to the glens! may 
pilgrims boil their peas? might they proceed to the place in 
carriages? At last, while the audience laugh more or less 
delicately at their aged fumblings, in some co-operative manner, 
the eyes of the one combining with the hands of the other, 
the pair are about to set forth.”?? 

Remembering this episode, Pater writes of the ball play in the 
cathedral on Easter day: “The aged Dean of the Chapter, 
Protonotary of his Holiness, held up his purple skirt a little 
higher, and stepping from the ranks with an amazing levity, 
as if suddenly relieved of his burden of eighty years, tossed the 
ball with his foot to the venerable capitular Homilist, equal to 
the occasion.’”* 

Tn Greek thought Dionysus was looked upon as the embodi- 
ment of a softening and civilizing power. Thus Pater’s Denys 
teaches the people not to be afraid of the strange, ugly creatures 
found in their dark hiding places out of doors. And Denys 
practiced what he preached. He sympathized with the animals, 
healed their diseases, redeemed the lamb from the butcher. He 
tamed a wolf to keep him company like a dog. Only to the 
owl did he seem to be antipathetic, and yet his gentleness made 
it impossible for him to kill even that. He moved unharmed 
amid the menagerie of the castle, and let out lions through the 
streets during the fair. And his gentleness extended to oddly 
grown or even misshapen, yet potentially happy, children. 


27 The Bacchanals of Euripides, pp. 65-66. 
28 Denys L’Auxerrois, p. 58. 
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Such are the manifestations of the power of Dionysus as a 
god which form the first phase of old Greek matter reappearing 
in Pater’s Denys L’Auxerrois. But there are certain incidents, 
specific events in the god’s romantic history and more gener- 
alized incidents in the ritual of his worship, which form the 
second aspect under which old Greek matter shows itself in 
Pater’s phantasy. In general the purely fantastic and super- 
natural factor in the original matter disappears, being human- 
ized to suit the changed environment and the narrow limitations 
of Pater’s legend, localized, as it was, in one spot. But in spite 
of the limitations of his literary form, Pater managed to handle 
his material in a way to suggest the spirit of the Greek original. 

At times the old Greek story is retold with human characters 
taking the part of the divine prototypes and with purely human 
incidents in the place of their supernatural equivalents. Such 
is the treatment to which Pater subjects the original account 
of the birth of Dionysus. In the Greek story Semele was 
beloved by Zeus and once desired to behold him in the glory 
with which he was seen by his queen, Hera. He appeared to 
her in lightning. But no mortal could behold him and live. 
Semele gave premature birth to the child Dionysus, whom to 
preserve from the jealousy of Hera, Zeus hid in a part of his 
thigh; whence in due time it was born again. But in Pater’s 
Denys L’Auxerrois this fantastic story becomes “the story of a 
beautiful country girl, who, about eighteen years before, had 
been taken from her own people, not unwillingly, for the 
pleasure of the Count of Auxerre. She had wished indeed to 
see the great lord, who had sought her privately, in the glory 
of his own house; but, terrified by the strange splendours of 
her new abode and manner of life, and the anger of the true 
wife, she had fled suddenly from the place during the confusion 
of a violent storm, and in her flight given birth prematurely 
to a child. The child, a singularly fair one, was found alive, 
but the mother dead, by lightning-stroke as it seemed, not 
far from her lord’s chamber-door, under the shelter of a ruined 
ivy-clad tower.’’?° 

At times the original fact is one that can be worked into his 
phantasy only by way of an incident that merely suggests the 


- 9 Jbid, p. 59. 
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spirit of the original without attempting to parallel it in all 
its significant details. Thus the descent of Dionysus into Hades 
to bring hence his mother—as the old myth has it—becomes in 
Pater an exhumation of her bones and the removal of them from 
unconsecrated ground to a hollow space within the grave of 
another in the cloister, where Denys is used to work. Only as 
regards the motive of the principal character are the two 
accounts identical. 

In one instance the point of the old story is never reached, 
though the handling of the few details that appear in the 
phantasy suggests the original. Thus in the Greek myth the 
loves of Dionysus and Ariadne are very prominent. In Pater 
Ariadne becomes Ariane, the daughter of the Count of Auxerre, 
who has been deserted by her former lover as Ariadne had 
been by Theseus, and who once looked favorably upon Denys 
and was ready to make him son-in-law to the Count. But 
Pater does not unite the two, giving Ariane to the young 
Count of Chastellux. 

In another instance Pater invents an incident in the life of 
Denys that has the same element of adventure as appears in 
the account of Dionysus in the old myth. Thus in narrating 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the life of Denys and his escape 
by diving into the water and emerging again safely on the 
deck of one of the great grape-laden boats on the river, Pater 
may be thinking of the marvelous escapades that enliven the 
story of Dionysus’s adventure with the Tyrrheanian pirates. 

In recounting the death of Denys, Pater cross-fertilizes an 
old medieval custom by making the death of Denys a tragic 
incident growing out of its practice and quite unforeseen by 
any one, even Denys himself. The custom takes the form of a 
rude, popular pageant of hunting Winter blindfolded through 
the streets. Denys takes the chief part, garbed in ashen-gray 
mantel. A point of the hair-cloth scratches his lip and the 
blood issuing thence aroused a sort of rage in the multitude 
that turned rude sport into a tragedy. In their frenzy the 
populace tore Denys limb from limb. The men stuck little 
shreds of flesh in their caps (a reminiscence of the wild orgies 
of the Bacchanals in Euripides’ play) and the women used their 
long hat pins in lieu of the thyrsus (a veritable spear with cone- 
tipped point). At nightfall the heart of Denys was brought to 
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his old friend—the monk Hermes—and was finally buried in 
the cathedral aisle. 

In this account we note the details of the mutilation of 
Dionysus as the hands of the Titans. They hacked his body 
to pieces. Hera, the main mover in the affair, brought the 
heart of Dionysus, which she had snatched, still bleeding, 
from the hands of the Titans, to Zeus; but he delivered the heart 
to Semele and in time a new Dionysus was korn. 

Finally, Pater uses the device of staging a spectacle which 
enacts an actual episode in the life of the old god. The spectacle 
takes the form of a morality play, presented in the cathedral 
square, wherein Denys as chief actor enacts the triumphal 
return of Dionysus from the East—one of the most romantic 
episodes in his career. Thus Pater presents Denys ‘amid an 
intolerable noise of every kind of pipe-music,” appearing upon 
“a gaily-painted chariot, in soft silken raiment, and, for head- 
dress, a strange elephant-scalp with gilded tusks.’’*® 

Associated with these specific incidents in the life of Dionysus 
are certain more generalized situations, the outgrowth of 
religious rites in the worship of the god. Thus Pater in explain- 
ing how Denys is the embodied spirit of communal life describes 
the mad revelry of the women and youths at night. ‘The 
hot nights,” he says, “were noisy with swarming troops of 
disheveled women and youths with red-stained limbs and 
faces, carrying their lighted torches over the vine-clad hills, or 
rushing down the streets, to the horror of timid watchers, 
toward the cool spaces by the river.’’** This new spirit revealed 
itself even in Church in the offices of the Feast of Fools. All 
this finds its counterpart in the mad revelry of the followers 
of the god in Greece, presented dramatically for us in Euripides’ 
Bacchanals and pictured on many a vase. 

The excesses of the people under the influence of Denys are 
reminiscent of another side of the worship of Dionysus. Pater 
explains how the followers of Denys develop a savage appetite 
for carnivorous diet—a fact harking back to the habit of the 
sacred women of Dionysus, who in mystical ceremony ate raw 
flesh and drank blood. Rumor had it that the women fol- 

3 Tbid, p. 63-4. 


3 Ibid, p. 61. 
2 Cf. A Study of Dionysus, p. 48. 
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lowers of Denys had drowned their new born babes in wanton- 
ness. A girl with child was found hanged by her own act in a 
dark cellar. All of which is reminiscent of the shameful excesses 
of the secret society described by Pliny in which the worship of 
Dionysus ended in Rome, as well as of the practice of human 
sacrifice connected with his cult in Greece.* All these details 
are the outgrowth of the conception of Dionysus as a suffering 
god of winter and death—Dionysus Zagreus. For in Greek 
myth Dionysus was Déppelganger (to use the expression that 
Pater found in Heine)* in that there were two contrasted sides 
of his nature—cheerful and tragic. 

In ancient Greece certain rites were practiced on the shortest 
day of the year, to awaken the new born child after his wintry 
sleep. ‘Yearly’ writes Pater, “about the time of the shortest 
day, just as the light begins to increase, and while hope is still 
tremulously strung, the priestesses of Dionysus were wont to 
assemble with many lights at his shrine, and there, with songs 
and dances, awoke the new-born child after his wintry sleep, 
waving in a sacred cradle, like the great basket used for win- 
nowing corn, a symbolical image, or perhaps a real infant.’ 
In Pater’s phantasy the sombre side of medieval thought colors 
the attitude of the people and the clergy toward Denys. In 
winter they view him with distrust and they wish to destroy 
him ‘as a sorcerer. A plot is made to kill him “one night, the 
night. which seemed literally to have swallowed up the shortest 
day in the year”; but Denys escaped and found himself safe in 
his earliest home, the cottage on the cliff-side. Here they made 
“ta little feast as well as they could for the beautiful hunted 
creature, with abundance of waxlights.”** The time and the 
wax lights indicate the original fact Pater is imitating. 

Pater, however, does not follow the Greek conception which 
looked upon the change as a restoration of Dionysus’ original 
gayety. The element of melancholy is constant in the myth— 
so he holds—and so, although the priests try to remedy the 
evils of the winter season, with which Denys is popularly 


33 Cf. A Study of Dionysus, p. 48. 

4% The Works of Heinrich Heine, trs. by C. G. Leland, X, 289; cf Pater’s 
Greek Studies, p. 44. 

% A Study of Dionysus, pp. 43-44. 

% Denys L’Auxerrois, pp. 68-69. 
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thought to be connected as the cause, the rites they practiced— 
exhuming the body of a patron saint and reburial in a precious 
shrine—are effective only in curing ‘“‘the madness of Denys, but 
certainly did not restore his gaiety.”* For such a purely 
medixval proceeding as this there is no Greek original, Pater 
having romanticized his Denys into something new and strange 
in the eyes of an old Greek devotee. 

A third aspect under which old Greek matter reappears in 
Pater’s phantasy is by way of certain objects, places and one 
particular person associated with the old god in the original 
stories about him. In two instances Pater groups this material 
about his central figure. Thus Denys appears as a gardener, 
bringing ‘“‘his produce to market, keeping a stall in the great 
cathedral square for the sale of melons and pomegranates, all 
manner of seeds and flowers (omnia speciosa camporum), honey 
also, wax tapers, sweetmeats hot from the frying-pan, rough 
home-made pots and pans from the little pottery in the wood, 
loaves baked by the aged woman in whose house he lived.’’*’ 

In such an account we see suggestions of Dionysus as the 
spirit of fruit trees and products of the fields and flowers (honey 
and wax). The reference to pots and pottery recalls the trade 
in wine-jars and the festivals of the wine-jars that his worship 
stimulated. The sweetmeats hot from the frying pan are a sure 
derivative from the passage in Aristophanes’ Frogs, in which 
the chantings of the chorus of votaries of Bacchus arouse certain 
gustatory excitements, as when Bacchus and his servant, 
Zanthias, exclaim: 


Xanthias. O venerable, highly-honoured daughter of Ceres, how sweetly 
the swine’s flesh breathed upon me. 
Bacchus. Will you not then be quiet, if you do get a smell of sausage?** 


A second situation rich in associations presents Denys as a 
trafficker in wares with sailors. “At the great seaport of Mar- 
seilles he had trafficked with sailors from all parts of the world, 
from Arabia and India, and bought their wares, exposed now for 
sale, to the wonder of all, at the Easter fair—richer wines and 
incense than had been known in Auxerre, seeds of marvellous 
new flowers, creatures wild and tame, new pottery painted in 
raw gaudy tints, the skins of animals, meats fried with unheard- 


7 161, p. 39. 88 Bohn. trs. ll. 336-340. 
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of condiments. His stall formed a strange, unwonted patch 
of colour, found suddenly displayed in the hot morning.’’* 
In such a cluster we easily recognize old favorites in objects 
associated with Dionysus. The reference to Arabia and India 
is of course reminiscent of that eastern journey of Dionysus 
celebrated in the old myth. The sailors recall the Tyrrhennian 
pirates. The animals and animal skins call up pictures of the 
garb of the wine-god and his followers as well as the animals 
they fondled or tore asunder in their mad revelry. 

In the old myth Hermes, the conductor of souls to Hades, is 
a constant associate of Dionysus. In Pater’s legend he re- 
appears as an old monk bearing the same name. He is the one 
friend of Denys. At times he is curious to penetrate to the 
secret of Denys’s charm. His reading enables him to recognize 
the similarity between the dark side of the character of Denys 
and the sinister aspect of the old wine god, who had been in 
Hell. He is the one to whom the heart of the dismembered 
Denys is brought and who buried it. 

Such are the ways in which Pater refashions those aspects of 
the old myth which interested him, into the unity of a portrait. 
He has been eminently successful in rendering the spirit of the 
Greek originals and at the same time in making Denys the 
embodiment of the spirit of a later age. In him he sees the old 
god Dionysus, who in his thought of Auxerre in the middle 
of the thirteenth century becomes as well the spiritual form of 
that melancholy which is the chief charm the place had for him. 
It seemed, as he noted, ever longing for more sunshine; and he 
adds: “You might fancy something querulous or plaintive in 
that rustling movement of the vine-leaves, as the blue-frocked 
Jacques-Bonhomme finishes his day’s labour among them.’ 
It is for this reason that in his sketch he stressed the melancholy 
strain in Denys, whose tortured figure he seemed actually to 
meet on certain days in the streets of Auxerre. 


Shertly after the publication of Denys L’Auxerrois Pater’s 
mind was turned in the direction of a second phantasy. The 
thought was suggested to him not later than 1887 by a Sapphic 
ode in Latin, written by a German humanist of the fifteenth 


39 Denys L’ Auxerrois, p. 65. Ibid, p. 51-52. 
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century, one Conrad Celtes, poet, imperial librarian and 
author among other works of an Ars Versificandi et Carminum 
(1486). In the title to this Sapphic ode lay the germ which in 
time was quickened into life in the mind of Pater. The title 
was in the form of an address: Ad A pollinem repertorem poetices; 
ut ab Italis cum lira ad Germanos veniat; or, as Pater Englishes 
it in a slightly abbreviated form—‘“To Apollo, praying that he 
would come to us from Italy, bringing his lyre with him.” 

At first the suggestion took in his mind the form of a musical 
composition. Speaking of the person whose portrait he is 
sketching and who, Pater says, ran across the book of Celtes 
by accident, Pater writes: “At this time, then, his mind ran 
eagerly for awhile on the project of some musical and dramatic 
development of a fancy suggested by that old Latin poem of 
Conrad Celtes—the hyperborean Apollo, sojourning, in the 
revolutions of time, in the sluggish north for a season, yet Apollo 
still, prompting art, music, poetry, and the philosophy that 
interprets man’s life, making a sort of intercalary day amid the 
natural darkness; not meridian daylight, of course, but a soft 
derivative daylight, good enough for us. It would be necessarily 
a mystic piece, abounding in fine touches, suggestions, innuen- 
does.’’*! 

Pater explains in his imaginary portrait Duke Carl of Rosen- 
mould how this plan was executed by the deputy-organist in 
the sleepy German court of Rosenmould. It was entitled 
Balder, an Interlude. Balder, be it remembered, was the 
northern god of light and summer. He was honored for all 
that was beautiful, eloquent, wise and good. The earliest 
conception of him is that of mental rather than physical or 
material perfection. In a word he is the northern counterpart 
of the Greek Apollo. It is not beyond Pater’s subtlety to see 
in the choice of Balder rather than Apollo an indication of a 
Teutonic preference that bespeaks an inability on the part of 
the artist to manage the genuine classic theme. At any rate, 
Pater’s own final response to the suggestion from Celtes was to 
be quite a different thing from the deputy-organist’s interlude. 

Before this could come about the plan had to enter on another 
phase. Thus in his imaginary portrait of Duke Carl of Rosen- 


“ Imaginary Portraits, p. 132. 
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mould the idea is associated with the young Duke himself. 
This was appropriate because in him Pater saw the forerunner 
of that spirit of the Enlightenment that was to come to its full 
splendor in Lessing, Herder and Goethe. The Duke was a 
predecessor of these illustrious names in that he desired to 
bring Apollo (the enlightenment of arts and philosophy) into 
Germany. But light came at first as a French illumination, 
in the form of French art, literature, and ideals imported into 
the German court. Carl himself took part in a French play 
in the Rosenmould theatre modeled after Versailles, with a 
picture of the Septentrional Apollo on its stuccoed ceiling. 
Other activities of the young Count earned for him the title of 
the northern Apollo. But in time Carl came to see that the 
Apollo needed in Germany was to be “an Apollo, illuminant 
rather as the revealer than as the bringer of light.’“* He is 
penetrating enough to recognize also that the spiritual enlighten- 
ment of Germany must come “‘by action of informing thought 
upon the vast accumulated material of which Germany was in 
possession: art, poetry, fiction, an entire imaginative world, 
following reasonably upon a deeper understanding of the past, 
of nature, of one’s seli—an understanding of all beside through 
the knowledge of one’s self. . . . A kind of ardent, new patriot- 
ism awoke in him, sensitive for the first time at the words 
national poesy, national art and literature, German philos- 
ophy.’’# 

The idea of a returned Apollo now enters upon its final phase. 
This emerged when the suggestion from Celtes’s ode coalesced 
with Heine’s notion of an Apollo in exile. The plan of writing 
a legend then arose and that meant giving it a local habitation 
and a name. Why this localization was not on German soil 
is not hard to see. Though Heine had told of an Apollo appear- 
ing in Lower Austria in the middle age, Pater was only too well 
aware of the absence of a spiritual background in Germany 
in the middle age suited for his purpose. He held, however, to 
the notion of the classical spirit persisting in old medieval 
French literature and art. And a study of a picture by Raphael 
was enough to to settle his mind, had he had any doubts. For 
in that picture, one of Apollo and Marsyas, he noted a con- 


® Ibid., p. 144. ® Ibid, p. 144-5. 
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tention between two forms of art, which his own phantasy was 
to illustrate so well and which suggested the old familiar idea 
that Heine had set a-fermenting in his own mind years before. 
Thus in his essay on Raphael, published in 1892, he calls atten- 
tion to one of Raphael’s pictures in which ‘“semi-medieval 
habits again asserted themselves with delightfully blent effects. 
It might almost pass for a parable—that little picture in the 
Louvre—of the contention between classic art and the romantic, 
superseded in the person of Marsyas, a homely, quaintly poetical 
young monk, surely! Only, Apollo himself also is clearly of the 
same brotherhood; has a touch in truth of Heine’s fancied 
Apollo ‘in exile,’ who, Christianity now triumphing, has served 
as a hired shepherd, or hidden himself under a cowl in a 
cloister.’ 

Pater’s recent studies at the time had well disposed his mind 
to note such an idea in Raphael’s painting. In a magazine 
article called Lacedemon, published in June 1892 (reprinted as 
a part of Plato and Platonism a year later) he was constantly 
aware of the similarity in the spirit of the Lacedemonian and 
the medieval ideal of life. And in his Lacedemon he has left 
a brief but significant account of Apollo, the embodiment of 
the Lacedemonian spirit. His study also reveals what the 
main source of his knowledge was—namely, C. O. Mueller’s 
The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, in which he found 
a particularly full account of the Lacedemonian conception 
and worship of Apollo from which to draw. Pater has left no 
such carefully elaborated studies of the Apollo myth as those 
of his on Dionysus; but in his Lacedamon essay and in Mueller’s 
book is to be found the main body of the material which he 
refashioned in his A pollo in Picardy—published in 1893. 

‘Two distinct narrative strains can be detected in this second 
phantasy. One concerns the fortunes of a certain Apollyon, 
the god Apollo in medieval disguise, who appears in Picardy as 
a servant on a monastic farm. It is a theme suggested by 
Heine’s notion of the old gods in exile, now localized not in 
Lower Austria but in France. A second strain in the phantasy 
deals with the experience of a monastic prior, who with a novice, 
Hyacinth by name, came to the monastic farm, or Grange, for 
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recreation and health and there fell under the influence of the 
mystic being Apollyon, suffering a marked change of body 
and mind. This element in the phantasy is a reworking of the 
device Pater himself had already used in his Lacedemon, where 
he has an Athenian student, a pupil of Plato, journey to Sparta 
to see in Spartan customs and institutions the closest approxi- 
mation to the ideal city of which his master Plato had been 
laying down the theoretical foundations. The Athenian student 
thus comes in touch with the Lacedemonian spirit as the 
Prior does with the spirit of Apollo. And when it is noted that 
in describing the setting of the phantasy as a vale marked “‘by 
its sudden steepness and depth, as of an immense oval cup 
sunken in the grassy upland,” Pater is suggesting the topog- 
raphy of “hollow Sparta” (xoikn Zraprn),* it is apparent how 
clearly associated in his thought the essay and the phantasy 
are, especially as Apollyon will appear in one of his aspects at 
least as the embodiment of the Lacedemonian spirit. 

Pater’s Apollyon is a blend of romantic and classical concep- 
tions. As a romantic being he is associated with the Hyper- 
borean Apollo. To the Greeks the land of the Hyperboreans 
was a mystery, but it is clear that they thought of it asa land 
to the far north, beyond Boreas, a place of eternal peace and 
sunshine. There Apollo dwelt over winter amid a grateful and 
devout people. Pater is one with classical scholars in holding 
that the myth reflects the Greek conception of a polar day. 
Thus in his Apollo in Picardy” he specifically notes certain 
meteorological features of the place of Apollo’s sojourn—soft 
twilight instead of darkness; clouds white and packed heavily 
on the horizon and pearl-edged as clouds of June, with their 
own light and heat in their hollows; atmosphere of an unwonted 
quality with the breath of summer blossoms in it; the quietness 
of the place disturbed by sounds of soft thunder in late Novem- 
ber; the sky ever bright with an aurora persisting month after 
month on the northern sky. Such details suggest the romantic 
charm of the polar land of the Hyperboreans. 

In keeping with this natural background is the atmosphere of 
night and moonlight throughout the phantasy. Usually 

* Apollo in Picardy, p. 147. 


Plato and Platonism, p. 207. 
7 Miscellaneous Studies, p. 148. 
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Apollo is thought of as the sun god; but in Mueller’s book Pater 
found an account of the matter that justified him in associating 
his Apollyon with the moon. Mueller explicitly states that the 
identification of Apollo with the sun was not made until Grecian 
mythology had ceased to have any influence upon the ideas and 
feelings of mankind, being rationalized by philosophers of the 
Ionian school who identified the deities of popular creed partly 
with material powers and objects, and partly with attributes 
of the universal intellect.** In primitive thought, however, 
Apollo, though not a moon god, is associated with the moon. 
His chief festivals are associated with the rising of the stars, 
particularly the Pleiads, and with phases of the moon. The new 
moon is sacred to Apollo; so likewise the first quarter and the 
full moon. All this was a stimulus to Pater’s romanticizing 
fancy and consequently the atmosphere about A pollo in Picardy 
is flooded with moonlight and not with the glory of the sun. 

The frequency of night and moonlight scenes bears out 
the truth of this statement. The first sight the Prior catches of 
the Grange is by moonlight. Apollyon is found in the great 
solar flooded with moonlight. His habit is to work and play 
at night, and sleep during the day. At night he also wars against 
the creatures of the day. It is by moonlight that Apollyon and 
others work in the Scriptorium at their studies. At night he 
and Hyacinth scour and polish the corroded surfaces of the 
discus they find; and it is on the 1oonlit turf that they play with 
it. In keeping with the conception of Apollo as the god asso- 
ciated with the moon, Apollyon’s equipment is not that of the 
Apollo of current Greek tradition. As moonlight is to sunlight, 
so is silver to gold. Thus Apollyon’s bow and harp are not 
golden but silver-gilt, the gold having mostly passed from 
them. hat 

In fact the only traces of Apollo as the sun god in Pater’s 
phantasy are found in that malevolent aspect of the god as 
the bringer of disease and plagues. Thus of Apollyon Pater 
writes: “Once, on his annual return from southern or eastern 
lands, he had been observed on his way along the streets of the 
great town literally scattering the seeds of disease till his 
serpent skin bag was empty. And within seven days the 


“ The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race. C. O. Mueller, trs. by 
Tufuell and Lewis, I, 311-312. 
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‘black death’ was there, reaping its thousands. As a wise man | 
declared, he who can best cure disease can also most cunningly 
engender it.”** Whereby Pater connects Apollyon with the 
sun, whose rays purify while in the heat of midsummer, “fiery 
plaguesome weather,” as Pater calls it,5° they breed disease, at 
work on decaying animal and vegetable matter—a fact that 
the old Greek conception of Apollo recognized. 

But the essentially classical aspect of Apollyon appears in the 
fact that Pater makes him the embodiment of those purely 
spiritual conceptions of which Apollo as the god of the Lacedz- 
monians was the ideal expression. In Mueller’s work a full 
and exhaustive account of the spirit of Lacedemonian char- 
acter and institutions was given and there Apollo was presented 
as the peculiar tribal god of the Lacedemonian people. 

Central and controlling as a factor in the Lacedemonian ideal 
of life is the Lacedemonian conception of music. Summarizing 
Mueller’s account Pater writes in his essay Lacedemon: 
“Music, which is or ought to be, as we know, according to those 
Pythagorean doctrines, itself the essence of all things, was 
everywhere in the Perfect City of Plato; and among the Lace- 
demonians also, who may be thought to have come within 
measurable distance of that Perfect City, though with no 
conscious theories about it, music (uoverx) in the larger sense 
of the word, was everywhere, not to alleviate only but actually 
to promote ard inform, to be the very substance of their so 
strenuous and taxing habit of life.’’*' * 

Many are the ways in which Pater associates Apollyon with 
this fundamental idea of music. Even the natural surroundings 
of the place of his sojourn testify to the musical character of 
the strange being. The Hyperborean thunder heard is of an 
unusual kind, “parted,” says Pater, “with its torrid fierceness; 
modulated by distance’’ and seeming “‘to break away into musi- 
cal notes.” The noises of the place were “like veritable music,” 
coming not from the moving wind but emanating from the 
presence of the sleeping Apollyon. 

From the same Apollyon radiates a music not heard but 
spiritualized as an informing harmony, finding expression in 
the architecture reared under his direction. Thus Pater 











9 A pollo in Picardy, p. 156. 51 Plato and Platonism, p. 200. 
50 [bid., p. 166. % A pollo in Picardy, p. 14°. 
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describes how in building the great monastic barn “‘the mysteri- 
ous harper sat there always, at the topmost point achieved; 
played, idly enough, it might seem, on his precious instrument, 
but kept in fact the hard taxed workmen literally in tune, 
working for once with a ready will, and, so to speak, with really 
inventive hands—working expeditiously, in this favourable 
weather, till far into the night, as they joined unbidden in a 
chorus, which hushed, or rather turned to music, the noise of 
their chipping.’* As a result the style of the building under- 
went a marked change from Gothic to a sort of Doric, its temper 
marked by a classical severity and harmony. By a clever stroke 
Pater still suggests the Christian character of the work by 
inscribing on the building a quotation from a Latin psalm, which 
does full justice also to the idea of Apollo as the creative spirit 
of the work: Nisi Dominus aedificaverit domum, etc. And to 
carry on the suggestiveness:still further he records how the 
careless tourist wonders whether the shattered statue of the god 
Apollo with his harp, on the gable, is king David or perchance 
an angel. 

The Lacedemonian conception of music as a harmony of 
functions appears also in the conception of Apollo as a god of 
healing or sanity for, asks Pater, “is not the human body, too, 
a building, with architectural laws, ‘a structure?’ Hence 
Apollyon exercises a curative influence over the Prior. This 
ecclesiast had come to the monastic farm for the imprevement 
of his health and, due to the near presence of Apollyon, he had 
immediately felt a beneficial change. Physical contact with 
him was wholesome, for, as Pater remarks, the mere touch of 
the strange being’s “‘ice-cold hand, laid on the feverish brow, 
certainly calmed the respiration of a troubled sleeper.””® 

Apollo is even more than a mere healer. As the tribal or home 
god of the Lacedemonians he is the embodiment of a natural 
gaiety not separable from health. The Lacedemonian practiced 
no religion of gloom but a religion of sanity, encouraging 
hopefulness, cheerfulness. So Pater explains in his Lacedemon, 
going back to Mueller as his authority. And in his A pollo 


8 Tbid., p. 153. 

* A pollo in Picardy, p. 155. 

% Ibid. 

5% Mueller, loc. cit. II, 377-9; cf. Pater’s Plato and Platonism, pp. 226-7. 
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in Picardy he works out the suggestion in certain significant 
details. A spirit of natural gladness seizes hold on Hyacinth 
as he approaches the place where Apollo is. “He seemed,” 
writes Pater, “‘a monastic novice no longer; yet, in his natural 
gladness, was found more companionable than ever by his senior 
(the Prior), surprised, delighted, for his part, at the fresh 
springing of his brain, the spring of his footsteps over the 
close greensward, as if smoothed by the art of man.’®’ Again, 
in his game with Apollyon, Hyacinth became “a boy at last, 
with immense gaiety; eyes, hands and feet awake.’** Even 
the rivulets in the place of Apollyon’s sojourn “felt that in- 
fluence, and ‘lisped’ no longer, but babbled as they leapt, like 
mountain streams, exposing their rocky bed.’ 

This constant reference to the dance element is no mere 
accident but is meant to suggest the gaiety of spirit expressed 
directly in bodily movements and associated with Apollo. 
Thus Mueller writes of the god; “By the ancients he was 
represented as playing on the lyre (opuryt), frequently in the 
midst of a chorus of Muses, singing and dancing; whose place 
in the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo is filled by ten goddesses, 
among whom ‘Mars and Mercury vault and spring . . . whilst 
Apollo, in a beautifully woven gaiment, plays, and at the same 
time dances, with cuick motion of the feet’: for Apollo was not 
considered as merely a god of music; thus Pindar addresses 
him as the god of the dance.’** And for the dancing of the 

‘ rivulets, Pater could quote Alcaeus in a hymn to Apollo, 
found in Mueller and telling how the return of the god to 
Delphi after his sojourn among the Hyperboreans “takes place 
exactly in the middle of summer; nightingales, swallows, and 
grasshoppers sing in honour of the god; and even Castalia and 

Cephisus heave their waves to salute him.’ 
Akin to the classical conception of Apollo as the god of music 
is that of Apollo as the god of intellectual illumination. In 
Apollyon Pater works out the idea in two ways. Apollyon, 
though a suppliant for the crumbs of monastic learning, himself 
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6 Mueller, I, 361-2. 
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experiences wonderful intellectual promptings. The speed of 
his mind racing forward for facts and from facts to luminous 
doctrine; his knowledge of the distant past and of the dead 
languages; his acuteness in guessing the words intended by 
crabbed contraction in the text; his sense of allusions—all these 
evidences of intellectual acumen Pater associates with Apollyon. 
But Apollyon is a quicking intellectual influence upon others as 
well, as in the case of the Prior. The hard and abstract formulae 
and laws of music, of the stars, of mechanical structure seemed 
to desert him but “revived in him again, however, at the 
contact of the extraordinary pupil or fellow-inquirer, though in 
a very different guise or attitude towards himself, as matters 
no longer to be reasoned upon and understood, but to be seen 
rather, to be looked at and heard.’ This means that ratiocina- 
tion is replaced by intuition as a process of mind. And Pater 
dwells fully upon the effect of these intuitions upon the Prior, 
whose mind became the battling ground of the struggle of light 
and darkness, to the great distress of the Prior. 

Less detailed than his treatment of the aspects of Apollo’s 
godhead is Pater’s handling of the incidents in the life of the god. 
Apollyon’s arrival and departure are associated with certain 
facts in the old Greek stories. The former is reminiscent of two 
distinct episodes in Apollo’s career. Apollyon is found in the 
Grange asleep on the fleeces heaped like golden stuff high in the 
corners and he appears as a farm labvrer, ‘“‘a hireling at will,” 
Pater explains,” alluding to Apollo’s willing servitude as 
herdsman on the estate of Admetus. But when Pater adds that 
Apollyon came regularly at a certain season, he harks back 
to the story of the Hyperborean Apollo, whose goings and 
comings between Delphi and the land of the Hyperboreans was 
a fixed matter, regulated by the recurring seasons. So too, as 
regards Apollyon’s departure from the Grange. He goes 
northward, fulfilling his annual custom and the peasants sing 
a song dismissing him on his journey. This is a plain reference 
to the songs sung by the Delphians invoking the god to come 
to them from the Hyperboreans. Thus Alcaeus in his hymn to 
Apollo explains how “the Delphians, missing the god, instituted 


* A pollo in Picardy, 163-164. 
% Tbid., p. 151. 
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a paean and song, ranged choruses of young men around the 
tripod, and invoked him to come from the Hyperboreans.’’ 

There are, however, two episodes in the career of Apollyon 
that Pater dwells upon at great length. One is his desire to 
expiate the crime of murder. This episode in the phantasy is 
but a restatement of the old fact of Apollo’s need of purification, 
after his slaying of Python—a monster so noisome as to bring 
defilement even to the god of purity. In his phantasy Pater 
has no reference to Python but he makes Apollyon wantonly 
kill the innocent birds in the monastic pigeon-house, whereupon 
Apollyon in good medieval fashion enters church on the 
Nativity seeking absolution “from some guilt of blood heavier 
than the slaughter of beast or bird.’ Such a statement sug- 
gests that Pater may have been thinking of other acts of 
vengeance that mark the career of Apollo, such as the slaying 
of Niobe’s children. 

So, too, with the story of Apollyon and Hyacinth. Their play 
together suggests the prominence of athletic exercise in the 
Lacedemonian scheme of education; but their play at quoits, 
viz. hurling the discus, is particularly dwelt upon, being a 
restatement of the original story of Apollo and Hyacinth. The 
tragedy of Hyacinth’s death caused by the icy blast of the wind 
—Boreas—deflecting the hurled discus, which thereupon sawed 
through the youth’s face; the purple flowers that sprang up 
from the blood-soaked soil—these memorable scenes in the 
old story are excellently rendered by Pater in his phantasy. 

Of lesser consequence but significant as showing how Pater 
used his scholarship is his frequent reference to objects associ- 
ated with Apollo in the old myths. Flowers and animals fall 
within this category and recall their originals, though present in 
the phantasy in an alien, medieval setting. Thus rich blossoms 
of laurel and ilex warm the cold interior of the church at the 
Nativity—the laurel being the flower sacred to Apollo. At the 
same season the winter thorn is made to blossom—an incident 
that gives a romantic and un-Greek flavor to the occasion. In 
primitive myth Apollo was a god of vegetation, warring on field 
mice that destroyed the crops—a fact probably alluded to in 
Pater’s statement that Apollyon pierced with his arrow a 


Mueller, I, 295-6. % A pollo in Picardy, p. 160. 
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‘small furry thing.’ In the Hyperborean myth Apollo figures 
with wild swans who draw his chariot; and Mueller tells us that 
the return of Apollo from the land of the Hyperboreans “takes 
place exactly in the middle of summer; nightingales, swallows, 
and grasshoppers sing in honor of the god.’*? In Pater this 
suggestion bore fruit in the fact that in the wonderful season 
when Apollyon was at the Grange, ‘“‘the migratory birds, from 
Norway, from Britain beyond the seas, came there as usual on 
the north wind, with sudden tumult of wings; but went that 
year no further, and by Christmas-time had built their nests, 
filling that belt of woodland around the vale with the chatter 
of their business and love quarrels. In turn they drew after 
them strangers no one here had ever known before . . . the 
wild-cat, the wild swan.’** Perhaps the wild-cat finds itz place 
in Pater’s phantasy by virtue of the fact that the griffin, an 
imaginary animal, is associated with Apollo. 

Besides these references to flowers and animals there is a 
miscellany of details that keep up the train of classical associa- 
tion in the reader’s mind. Apollyon is represented as ‘‘singing 
his way meagrely from farm to farm, to the sound of his harp;’®® 
and in church as turning “to real silvery music the hoarse 
Gloria in Excelsis of those rude worshippers.””° Alluding to 
Apollo as the sun god and the god of intellectual illumination, 
Pater opens the study hour in the monastic scriptorium, where 
Apollo is a pupil, with a collect for Light. Recalling Apollo’s 
voluntary servitude as herdsman on the estate of Admetus, 
Pater associates Apollyon with Christ as the Good Shepherd, 
for he says he “loved his sheep; was an ‘affectionate shepherd’; 
cured their diseases; brought them easily to the birth, and if 
they strayed afar would bring them back tenderly upon his’ 
shoulders.’’ Pater does not forget the color of the hyacinth 
but makes loving use of it in his description of the hair of the 
novice, Hyacinth, which was ‘“‘in rebellious masses . . . with 
blue in the (black) depths of it, like the wings of the swallow.” 
Finally, Pater associates Apollyon with sculptural monuments. 


% Ibid, p. 157. 70 Tbid., p. 161. 
6? Mueller, I, 296. ™ Tbid., p. 158. 
88 4 pollo in Picardy, p. 157, 72 Tbid., p. 147, 


6° Tbid., p. 151-2, 
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His description of the form, the features, the expression of the 
sleeping Apollyon is a description of the famous Apollo Belve- 
dere. Myron’s statue of the Discobolus suggests the picture 
Pater gives of Apollyon hurling the discus in his play with 
Hyacinth. And the form of the old Dorian statues of Apollo 
erected in court-yards and before the doors of houses to admit 
the god as a tutelary deity and to avert evil suggested to Pater 
“the conical Druidic stone,” which Apollyon and Hyacinth 
used as a goal in their play; for Mueller tells us that these images 
or symbols of the god were very simple being mere “conical 
blocks of stone.’’” 

Such are the ways in which Pater reworked old Greek material 
concerning Apollo in order to set forth his Apollyon as a creature 
at once romantic and classical. But Pater’s Apollyon is more 
than this; he is a medieval character, a devil, too, at least in 
the thought of the people of his time. And this new phase of 
him needs a word of explanation. 

The conception of Apollo as a devil is not so foreign to Greek 
ways of thinking as at first sight appears. Among the Greeks 
themselves, the derivation of the word Apollo from aro\\iwr, 
“destroyer” had the high warrant of Aeschylus’s authority; 
and certain aspects of the god’s nature—his wrath and ven- 
geance—seemed to substantiate the etymology. Pater himself 
accepted the derivation, at least for purposes of his phantasy, 
and associated Apollyon with “a malignant one in Scripture,’’” 
—the angel of the bottomless pit in Revelations ix: 11, who be- 
came in Christian tradition the Devil himself. Furthermore, 
popular superstition associated Apollyon with the devil. Thus 
the discus Apollyon unearthed was popularly known as a 
“Devil’s pennypiece”; and Apollyon’s great strength had a 
like connotation. ‘“ ‘Put there by the devil!’ the modern 
villager assures you,” writes Pater of the huge stones which 
Apollyon lifted into place with no sense of the weight.% But 
the evil character of the creature is best indicated by Pater’s 
account of the influence of Apollyon upon the Prior. 

The upshot of this was the death of the Prior, deliquio animi, 
as Pater puts it. This mental failing was brought on by two 
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factors. The intellectual stimulus due to his contact with 
Apollyon was itself a curse in that it hopelessly divided against 
itself the well ordered kingdom of his thought; as was witnessed 
by the Prior’s work on mathematics applied to astronomy and 
music, the last volume of which was in a manner, new, per- 
turbed, unordered and inconsistent with the medieval rigidity 
of thought and argument of the earlier volumes. But another 
contributing cause was the constant misgivings that haunted 
the mind of the Prior as he noted his own reactions of thought 
and feeling when in the presence of Apollyon. He is never quite 
at ease there, due to the persistency of his thought of the evil 
nature of Apollyon, despite his personal beauty, his intellectual 
endowments and his finer nature. For the Prior’s mind is 
steeped in that medieval Christian thought of nature and 
things pagan as diabolized things—a conception that Heine 
had unfolded in his work on Germany and referred to in his 
Gods in Exile.” The world outside the monastery was to the 
mind of the Prior unhallowed and wild, an abode of demons, 
where their wickedness might still survive. And Apollyon was 
associated in his thought as immersed in, or actually a part of, 
that irredeemable natural world he so dreaded. In fact the 
Prior’s preoccupations with such a conception brought him to 
the pass of entreating Apollyon to draw the moon from the 
sky, for some shameful price, says Pater, known to magicians 
of that day. And at the close of the phantasy, though the 
very last thought is of the beautiful side of the experience the 
Prior has had, there is a tragic note struck in the death of 
Hyacinth in which the echo to the cry of the dying youth was 
“as if that half-extinguished deity (of the Picard wolds), its 
proper immensity, its old greatness and power, were restored 
for a moment. The villagers in their beds wondered. It was 
like the sound of some natural catastrophe.”’”* 

Pater’s reworking of Heine’s notion of the exiled gods of 
Greece is proof of his literary skill in vitalizing the matter of his 
scholarship. His was a mind not content with the fruits of pure 
research; his learning fed his imagination and feelings quite as 
much as his mind. It is no unusual occurrence, however, to 


™ The Works of Heinrich Heine, 1X, 175. Bk. III. 
78 A pollo in Picardy, p. 168. 
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find the fruits of scholarship as dry as dust, Dead-sea fruit to 
the taste; but Pater’s success in utilizing his Greek learning 
justifies one in applying to his scholarship the high praise Milton 
bestowed upon divine Philosophy: 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 


And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


Joun SmiTH HARRISON 

















XXX. PESSIMISM IN RAABE’S STUTTGART TRILOGY 


There has been a great deal of discussion as to whether or not 
the three novels which Wilhelm Raabe composed during his 
period of residence in Stuttgart (Der Hungerpastor, 1864; 
Abu Telfan, 1868; Der Schiidderump, 1870) constitute a genuine 
trilogy. One may cavil at this transference of a specialized 
term from the drama to three novels to which it is not wholly 
applicable. On the other hand, one may defend this term as a 
convenient, though not entirely accurate designation of the 
essential unity of these three novels. 

For that they are a unit, no one who has read them with due 
comprehension of the symbolical value and intent of all Raabe’s 
work! should seriously doubt. We have specific testimony 
from the author himself to the fact that these novels were in- 
timately associated in his own mind. In one of those outbursts 
of bitterness in which Raabe, fully conscious of his value to the 
nation that had so long neglected him, voices his indignation at 
being reduced to purely ideal rewards, he groups these three 
novels together as representatives of his work par excellence: 
“‘Kauft euch den Hungerpastor, das schéne Buch Abu Telfan 
und den Schiidderump, damit doch die armen Verleger etwas 
davon haben, wenn auch nicht der arme Autor, dem ja aber zu 
seinem Trost, so oft er kommt, der Himmel offen steht.’” 

In Der Schiidderump, Raabe reminds his reader of a certain 
painting that hung in the parlor of the Frau Geheime Ritin 
Gétz in Der Hungerpastor® And at the very end of Der Schiid- 
derump, we are invited to look back over the long and laborious 
road which we have traversed in three stages, ‘“von der Hunger- 
pfarre zu Grunzenow an der Ostsee iiber Abu Telfan im Tumur- 
kielande und im Schatten des Mondgebirges, bis in dieses 
Siechenhaus zu Krodebeck am Fusse des alten germanischen 
Zauberberges.’* In describing the recitals of Dr. Théophile 
Stein to Kleophea Gétz in Der Hungerpastor, Raabe alludes to 


1“Alle Poesie ist symbolisch. Schilderung der Wirklichkeit héchstens 
nur ein interessantes Lesewerk,” etc. Gedanken und Einfalle, Werke, Berlin- 
Grunewald (Klemm), IIT, 6, p. 582. 

2 Ibid., p. 592. 

3 Werke, III, 1, p. 293. 

‘ Ibid., p. 408. 
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the tale of the “adventurous African”’ in Shakespeare’s Othello, 
a man who also had undergone adventures among cannibals and 
had been sold into slavery.’ I surmise that we have here the 
germ of Abu Telfan and of the career of Leonhard Hagebucher. 
What we know of Raabe’s processes of composition supports 
this conjecture. Moreover, the description of Kleophea which 
is given in this connection seems clearly to foreshadow the piti- 
able figure of Nikola von Einstein in the next novel.® 

But, above all, these three novels form a unit in a deep, 
spiritual sense, which it is our present purpose toexamine. They 
are philosophical novels, exhibiting, in terms of symbolical 
characters, an increasingly pessimistic philosophy of life. In 
the careers of three heroes, who typify successively youth, 
maturity, and old age, they unroll before our eyes the tragedy 
of human existence, the ancient war between the ideal and 
reality, the struggle of a virtuous individual against a wicked 
and hostile world. 


I 


To be sure, Hans Unwirrsch, the hero of Der Hungerpastor, 
is not yet brought face to face with the most acute problems of 
life. He fights, as it were, under the protecting shield of a 
benevolent destiny; he is made to avoid, rather than overcome 
obstacles. The frequently improbable concatenation of for- 
tunate happenings in the story supports the charge of ‘‘Roman- 
haftigkeit” which has sometimes been made against Raabe. 
As a consequence, there is a good deal of sunshine and hopeful- 
ness in the book; yet even this is often tinged with retrospective 
melancholy or vitiated by the consciousness of ruthless reality 
beyond the narrow pale of idyllic seclusion. 

Hans Unwirrsch is the son of very poor people, born in the 
poor quarter of an unimportant average town, in a street of 
squalid and dilapidated houses, where the “‘kleine und kleinste 
Leute” eke out a wretched and toilsome subsistence. The 
tragedy of the poor casts its wintry and depressing gloom over 
the opening chapters. We behold obscure and frustrated souls, 
who never see their dreams fulfilled, who are born to live and die 

5 Werke, I, 1, p. 467. 

*“Das unbiegsame, kriftige, feurige Weib, das sich in Trotz und Unmut 
vergeblich gegen kleinliche Verhiltnisse abiingstigt und in zorniger Schénheit 
an verachteten Ketten zerrt,”’ ibid. 
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in the shadow, and perhaps on their deathbeds, like the tortured 
poor-school teacher Silberléffel or little Sophie,’ are granted 
visions of what might have been. 

Hans’ father is one of these people, and so is his neighbor, the 
persecuted and reviled Jewish peddler. They sit in darkness, 
and fix their hopes on their sons, whom they have pushed up into 
the light. Yet these hopes are doomed to disappointment: of 
all the inhabitants of the Kréppelgasse, only Hans attains a 
modicum of contentment, and that, as we shall! see, only through 
resignation and retirement to a remote corner of the world. No 
wonder that to these people, for whom life is a constant and 
unequal struggle, death should appear as a comfort and a 
liberation. The pages of Raabe’s book are fairly peopled with 
the dead: the parents of Hans, of Moses, of Frinzchen; little 
Sophie, Silberléffel, Base Schlotterbeck, Onkel Griinebaum, 
Theodor Gétz, Kleophea Gétz, Ehrn Tillenius. ‘“‘Serrez les 
rangs!’’ cry the old veterans, Felix Gétz’ friends in Paris; but 
the merciless wind, laden with evil, replies: ‘“‘Wehrt euch, 
wehrt euch, wir siegen doch! Wir siegen iiber den Friihling, 
iiber die Jugend, iiber die Treue und Unschuld.”’® 

The world is wicked and hostile; the common life is the foe 
of individual virtue and happiness: this conviction constitutes 
the very core of Raabe’s pessimistic philosophy in this period 
of his life. The heroes of these novels are solitary idealists who 
struggle against the world. Such a one is Hans Unwirrsch, 
with his “hunger” for ideal truth, the symbol for his whole class 
in its groping upwards toward the light. His earliest enemy is 
poverty, the dull, grinding penury that held his father’s poetic 
soul in bondage and wore out his mother’s life. The utmost 
sacrifices of his parents enable Hans to gain an education, but 
his poverty prevents him from enjoying his student days to the 
full. And hardly has he emerged from the shelter of indigent 
obscurity, when the evil powers of life set upon him: ‘Zum 
erstenmal griffen jetzt von allen Seiten die dunkeln, erbar- 
mungslosen Hinde in sein Leben: der enge, sichere Kreis, 
welchen ein giitiges Geschick um seine Jugend gezogen hatte, 


7 Neither Sophie nor her mother is further identified; they are simply 
insignificant cases of the suffering of the poor. 
8 Werke, I, 1, p. 497. 
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war durchbrochen worden; hinausgerissen wurde er in den gros- 
sen Kampf der Welt . . . Vae victis!’”® 

Society is a barren desert populated with all possible vices; 
life is “ein hungriges Erdengetriebe,’”’® a labyrinth that en- 
tangles one’s feet. Sensitive persons are not so fortunate as 
billiard-balls, for they feel the knocks inflicted upon them.” 
Rudolf Gétz, like Onkel Griinebaum, is convinced “dass man 
im Grunde in einer Lumpenwelt lebe.”“ ‘Die harte, kalte 
Welt,” “die harte, kalte Welt der Wirklichkeit,” are expres- 
sions that occur more than once.“ With wistful melancholy 
Raabe speaks of that far, far distant island of the gods that 
knows not the hatred, the envy and selfishness, and the hun- 
dred other afflictions of the actual world.” 

Life is hostile; the virtuous individual is ever on the defensive, 
ready to fight for his own preservation. Throughout these 
novels there are allusions to the dogged, resistant attitude of the 
individual beneath the overwhelming onslaught of the world. 
Even in Altershausen there is a late echo of it in the exhortation: 
“‘Bleib in den Stiefeln, Mensch! Solange als méglich . . . Man 
muss immer eine Waffe behalten, um einem Eselstritt, solang es 
noch angeht, zuvorkommen zu kénnen. At the close of Der 
Hunger pastor, we seem to hear the clash of arms on the distant 
battlefield of life: Hans and his wife, standing at the cradle of 
their infant son, think of the time when he too must leave 
their sheltered nook and go forth to fight the demons of exist- 
ence. 

Life is a constant source of disappointment to Hans. His 
hope always far surpasses its fulfilment,!” and his own slender 
success in the world falls short of his father’s dreams.'* Society, 
seen near at hand, disillusions him; he fails to gain ‘‘an under- 
standing for this world.” In fact, his whole career may be 
described as a gradual descent from the frugal contentment of 
his childhood: ‘Mit Seufzen dachte er, dass jeder Schritt 
vorwarts im Leben ihm nur neue Enttiuschungen gebracht 
habe, dass er nicht gliicklicher geworden sei mit den Jahren.’’! 


* Ibid., p. 336. 8 Tbid., p. 461. 

10 Tbid., p. 482. 6 Werke, II, 6, p. 239. 
1 Tbid., p. 501. 17 Werke, I, 1, p. 189. 
2 Ibid., p. 369. 18 Tbid., p. 252. Shy 

18 [bid., p. 377. 19 Tbid., p. 442. 


4 Tbid., pp. 506, 554. 
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Yet this imaginary paradise of childhood, this “‘Mondenschein 
seiner Kinderjahre,’’® this “‘schéner, stiller Traum,’ to which 
he looks back, as he grows older, with elegiac regret, was in 
reality rigorous and scanty enough, and its bit of sunshine 
dearly bought. 

As a creator of characters, Raabe displays a favoritism, 
inartistically apparent at times, for the man of retiring sensitive- 
ness and dreamy imagination. The imagination is not simply 
a pleasure to indulge in; it is a vital necessity, for it offers an 
escape from the often unbearable actualities of the world about 
us, and gains for the individual some measure of happiness, 
transitory and deceptive though it be. Moses Freudenstein, 
the villain of the story, to whom the author is avowedly hostile, 
is a person of cold reason and heartless unimaginativeness. As 
such he succeeds all too well in a sordid world, and loses his soul. 

He who cannot wrap himself about with the mantle of fantasy, 
must perish. Supremely happy, however, is he who loses him- 
self entirely in a haze of dreams, like the half-witted tailor in 
Abu Telfan. “Das Wahre in der Welt ist doch, halb betrunken 
gemacht zu sein... und die Welt verschleiert zu sehen. 
Der richtige Mensch und vor allem der deutsche Mensch gehort _ 
nur in den Nebel hinein, in solchen Nebel. Da wird ihm wohl. 
Wer nicht zwei Leben hat, ist ein armseliger Hund.’ “‘Es ist 
immer eines und dasselbe, dieses unergriindliche Meer der 
Phantasie, auf das der bedriickte Mensch stets von neuem von 
dem niichternen, grimlichen Ufer der Wirklichkeit hinaus- 
steuert! ... Wehe dem, der niemals die grauen vier Wainde 
um sich her mit diesem flimmernden, iiber die Stunde weg- 
tauschenden, segensreichen Lichtglanz iiberkleiden konnte! 
Was ist die nichtige, dumme Phrase: Mein Haus ist meine 
Burg! gegen die so sehr unpolitische, so selten ausgesprochene, 
und doch so tief und fest, ja manchmal mit der Angst der 
Verzweiflung im Herzen festgehaltene Uberzeugung: Mein 
Luftschloss ist mein Haus!’’* 

When this imaginative flight from the world is not possible, 
man’s only refuge is in stoical resignation: ‘‘Man muss sein 


20 Tbid., p. 461. 

1 Thid., p. 335. 

2 Eulenpfingsten, Werke, U, 4, pp. 263-264. 
23 Alte Nester, Werke, 1, 6, p. 163. 
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Brot mit dem Messer schneiden, welches einem das Schicksal, ob 
stumpf oder scharf, dazu in die Hand gibt . . . . Man kommt 
nicht in die Welt, um sich auszusuchen, sondern um, ‘‘vorlieb” 
zu nehmen.’™ Rudolf Gétz, the veteran, expresses the same 
thought in his own language: “Ich sage euch, junges Volk, wem 
es erst 6fters in den Feldkessel regnete, der lernt den Deckel 
auflegen . . . Die weichsten Herzen haben’s gelernt, im Elend 
nur dreimal trocken iiberzuschlucken.’™ Base Schlotterbeck 
says: ‘Je alter er wird, desto stiller sitzt der Mensch.’’* 

And this is the ultimate recognition to which Hans Unwirrsch 
is brought. After all the radiant dreams which he, and his father 
before him, had cherished for his future, he ends his career, after 
a brief and rather illusory ‘“‘battle” with life, in a secluded corner 
of the earth, as the ‘“‘hunger-pastor”’ of a poor hamlet of fisher- 
men on the bleak coast of the Baltic. All the idyllic charm, all 
the Dickensian “‘Weihnachtszauber” which Raabe has poured 
over his closing pages, cannot conceal the fact that his hero ends 
in defeat, or at best in a merely negative victory. Hans has 
fled from life, he has resigned himself to humble insignificance, 
and thus only has he escaped from the depravity and destruc- 
tiveness of the world. But he has won respite only for himself; 
the struggle continues, and the son must in his turn take up 
the arms which the father has let fall. The book ends with a 
call to battle: “‘Gib deine Waffen weiter, Hans Unwirrsch!’’ 


II 


“Wenn ihr wiisstet, was ich weiss, sprach Mahomed, so 
wiirdet ihr viel weinen und wenig lachen’’—these mournful 
words from the Koran Raabe inscribed on the title-page of his 
next novel, Abu Telfan, oder die Heimkehr vom Mondgebirge, a 
book which presents, in accentuated terms, the inevitable clash 
between the individual and the environing world. Der Hunger- 
pastor was a book of visionary aspiration; Abu Telfan is a book 
of disenchanting experience. 

Hans Unwirrsch remained on the periphery of life, and 
appeared to solve its problems by retreating from them. In 
Abu Telfan we are plunged in medias res, we see at close range 
the combat of an idealist against the dull, levelling everyday 


* Werke, III, 6, p. 551. %6 Tbid., p. 474. 
% Werke, I, 1, pp. 332-333. 
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world, we feel poignantly the “gigantic antithesis of life,’’ and 
witness the failure of a whole company of persons who take up 
the battle against the “‘demons of existence.” 

For ten years Leonhard Hagebucher has been away from 
home. He has lived among savages in Africa, has been sold into 
slavery and suffered torments that all but broke his human 
spirit and reduced him to the order of the lowest beasts. From 
this spiritual death he has been miraculously saved, and now 
returns to civilization, to people and associations which he has 
never ceased to love, to an environment clothed with all the 
glamor of idealizing distance. What is the result? One sunny 
day of joy, and then the first notes of that heartbroken dis- 
illusionment which resounds ominously, despairingly through 
the rest of the book: ‘Schon das nichste Erwachen brachte 
wieder das erste leise Anspiilen bittererer Fluten, und nach acht 
Tagen war Leonhard Hagebucher vollstandig daheim, das heisst, 
er wusste Bescheid, und Bescheid zu wissen gehért und stimmt 
gewohnlich nicht im geringsten zu und mit dem Gliick.’”’ 
In a short time Hagebucher, a stranger in his own land, longs to 
be once more a slave in savage Africa. 

Illusions alone make life worth the living,?* and yet man’s 
happy illusions are constantly being destroyed by the harsh 
realities of life. ‘‘Alles Gliicklichsein ist das eines Kindes im 
Theater. Das Alter weiss, wie die Dekoration von hinten 
aussieht und der Schauspieler zu Hause.’”* Unwirrsch, the 
youth, was left with many a fine illusion concerning the distant 
world; Hagebucher, the mature man, beholds its unveiled 
ugliness. 

“Es tétet nichts so sicher als das Leben’**—this gloomy 
saying of Raabe’s might stand as a motto over Abu Telfan. The 
more salient the individual, the more certain and painful his 
conflict with the common life: “‘Je héher ein Mensch steht, desto 
hiufiger hilt ihm die Fratze Gemeinheit die Faust unter die 
Nase.’*° Leonhard Hagebucher is such an individual, and is 
fully cognizant of his position in this dull, cruel world of vulgar 
instincts and stealthy hostility,*' this thing of wild words, 
hard deeds and evil destinies,® of eternal torture, of joyless 

27 Werke, II, 1, p. 36. 30 Tbid., p. 576. 


*8 Werke, III, 6, p. 553. 31 Werke, IL, 1, pp. 200-201. 
* Tbid., p. 556. ® Jbid., p. 377. 
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drudgery day and night.* It is a bitter, cruel and bloody 
turmoil,™ a “wicked world’’® which leaves one only a choice of 
evils.* ‘Da kommt es einem vor, als seien Sonne, Mond und 
alle Sterne aus Blut und Kot zusammengeballt und hinaus- 
geworfen in die Ewigkeit, und von der tiefsten Tiefe bis zur 
héchsten Héhe hinge alles in Faulnis nur durch die Siinde und 
den Tod zusammen.’’*? 

There are, in the main, only two kinds of characters in Abu 
Telfan, “Philister” and ‘“‘verfehlte Existenzen.’’ The former are 
the inhabitants of Nippenburg and Bumsdorf, ably represented 
by Hagebucher’s meticulous father and his domineering aunt 
Schnédler. These have drawn a hedge about the smug comfort 
of their petty lives; they are satisfied with the world, and 
above all with themselves; their selfishness unites them only in 
merciless opposition toward all those who do not think as they 
do, and who threaten to impair their “‘stupide Beschaulich- 
keit.’”58 

Outside the hedge are the “‘failures,’’ those who have suffered 
shipwreck on the reefs of life. There is, first of all, the hero, 
Hagebucher. Then there is his friend, the Hoffriulein Nikola 
von Einstein, a high-spirited, seemingly indomitable soul, shut 
up in a gilded, velet-lined cage,*® suffering at a miniature 
court of a miniature state torments as great as those that made 
Hagebucher long to return to savagery. She is old beyond her 
years; “illusions perdues” is written upon her brow.’ She is 
forced into marriage with a scoundrel in high office, and his 
downfall completes the ruin of her life. 

There is Frau Claudine Fehleysen, whose husband fell a 
victim to court intrigue, whose son lives and dies as a restless 
vagabond, who finally has seen every hope fade before her eyes. 
At last she has found refuge in an old, dilapidated mill, which 
with its broken wheel stands as a silent symbol for the ship- 
wrecked lives that one after another drift into this port of miss- 
ing men. As the “dear lady of Patience’”’ she offers the balm of 
resigned ‘‘Weltflucht”’ to all these harassed souls. 


3 Ibid., p. 378. 37 [bid., p. 279. 
¥ Thid., p. 83. 38 Tbid., p. 121. 
% Ibid., p. 276. 39 Ibid., p. 33. 


% Tbid., p. 277. © Tbid., pp. 113-114. 
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There is Vetter Wassertreter, in some respects a reincar- 
nation of Unwirrsch’s uncle Griinebaum, whose youthful ideal- 
ism was throttled by tyranny, and who has “remained in a 
corner’”’ all his life, deadening his sorrow with liquor, a cowardly 
and disreputable product of the philistine world that affects to 
despise him. There is Lieutenant Kind, a grim subaltern 
nature, consuming his life in the quest for vengeance upon the 
aristocratic rascal who caused the ruin of his family. 

And there is, finally, the tailor Taubrich Pascha, who had the 
good fortune to lose half his wits early in life, and to be ignorant 
of the world. We have observed how in Der Hunger pastor the 
imagination became at times an avenue of escape from unwel- 
come reality. In Abu Telfan, Raabe finds it necessary to equip 
a whole character continuously with this armor against life, 
and thus symbolically to advocate more strongly than in his 
former novel one means of escape from the ordeal of existence. 

Taubrich’s entire career is an exposition of the statement in 
Der Hungerpastor: ‘Die Triume sind das Gliick im Leben.” 
For him, dreams have become reality and happiness, and that 
which we call reality, with its cares and miseries, is only an 
occasional unpleasant interruption of this blissful state. To see 
is to be blind; to shut one’s eyes on this evil world and retire from 
it brings light and comfort: “Je weiter man die Augen aufreisst, 
desto blinder wird man, und je fester man sie schliesst, desto 
klarer wird einem, wer man ist und wo man eigentlich zu Hause 
ist. Da hért man das Leben nur wie ein Gesumm um sich her: 
was geht es einen an, man sitzt ja in seinem eigenen Kiosk.’’! 
In a world of wicked folly lives this pure and genuine fool, this 
fool pleasing to God, whose only sorrow is that he knows not 
whether he is really so happy as he seems, or is only dreaming. 

For those who unfortunately have retained their wits, there 
is only one way toward deliverance from life, and that is the 
way of ascetic resignation. At the end of the story Hagebucher, 
after all his efforts and aspirations, sees himself reduced to the 
réle of watchman over a small misfortune in a great sea of 
troubles.“ Unable to retire into the realm of dreams, he resigns 


“1 Ibid., p. 157. # Ibid., p. 336. 

8 Tbid., pp. 409-410; Raabe’s “See von Plagen” is doubtless an allusion 
to Hamlet’s “sea of troubles” (Hamlet, 111, 1), which is thus translated by 
Schlegel-Tieck. 
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himself to a dogged resistance in a losing cause. He sleeps with 
a sword beneath his pillow,“ determined to fight as long as he 
can and to die in his armor. 

Vetter Wassertreter also has taken refuge in sullen resig- 
nation, and practises a vicarious heroism in cheering on all 
brave fellows on land and sea who stand their ground in the 
face of fate.* Nikola von Einstein, “like every decent thinking 
creature,” took up arms against the world, but has finally ceased 
struggling and come to a bitter, ironical resignation: ‘“‘Gehen 
wir heim und unterwerfen wir uns den Dingen, Verhiltnissen 
und Verhingnissen, da wir doch nicht um unsern Willen gefragt 
werden.’ Like Hagebucher, she exemplifies the desperate 
bravery of those who coolly keep their pipes burning and wind 
up their watches before being overwhelmed by the rising tide of 
destruction.*’ 

And resignation, submission, patience is the doctrine preached 
by Frau Claudine. She has learned to let things take their 
course, like the ivy about her ruined mill, and to “feign death in 
the hand of Fate.’** She has achieved through austere self- 
conquest that which all these tortured souls long for: “Oh, in 
dieser fahrigen Welt eine Philosophie des Stillehaltens,. Stille- 
seins, Stillebleibens!’’*® A sort of unearthly calm is hers, as if 
she had entered, while still alive, upon the vast, peaceful 
heritage of death.*° 

For men, a sword; for women, the black bread of patience;** 
yet, however variously they struggle against the world, they 
must all come at last to the ruined mill, all these lost souls: 
Nikola, Hagebucher, Wassertreter and the rest, united in Frau 
Claudine’s creed of passivity, quietism, renunciation of the 
world. ‘Es schligt keine Welle mehr bis zu jener Schwelle 
dort . . . Sie weinen nicht mehr, dort hinter den Blumen, dort 
unter dem morschen Dache. Sie sitzen still, und still ist es 


“ Ibid., p. 295; for numerous allusions to armed resistance to the world 
cf. pp. 130, 131, 134, 167, 250. 

® Ibid., p. 62. 

 Tbid., p. 34. 

7 Tbid., p. 389. 

48 Tbid., p. 117. 

4° Werke, III, 6, p. 562 

5° Tbid., p. 570. 

5! Werke, 11,1, p 249 
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um sie her—sie verlangen nicht mehr.’*? Taubrich, whose 
fatuous fantasies have made him the only happy person in the 
book, sounds the final knell: ‘‘Wenn ihr wiisstet, was ich weiss, 
so wiirdet ihr viel weinen und wenig lachen.”’ 


Ill 


Raabe begins his third novel with the introduction of the 
funereal vehicle which gives the book its name and throws its 
sinister shadow incessantly across its pages—the ‘“Schiidde- 
rump” or dead-wagon. It is not merely a relic of the ravaging 
pestilences of the Middle Ages; it is also a symbol for the relent- 
less destructiveness of modern life. In Der Hungerpastor, the 
cobbler’s light-globe was a symbol for human aspirations. These 
aspirations were often frustrated, to be sure, and Hans Un- 
wirrsch had to resign himself at the end to a sheltered existence 
no wider than the circle of its mild radiance; yet he attained, 
through exclusion of the world, a modest contentment. 

In Abu Telfan, the author’s symbol indicates deeper pes- 
simism: the dilapidated mill with its shattered wheel is a fitting 
emblem for the ruined lives that find a last refuge there. Now, 
in the third novel, we have the gloomiest symbol for Raabe’s 
pessimistic view of lite: the pest-cart, in which the noblest 
individuals, the finest embodiments of human ideals, are 
trundled off to a nameless and common grave. 

The “‘Schiidderump” becomes for Raabe the central point of 
a system of pessimistic philosophy: “In mancherlei Glanz 
und Licht sah ich seinen Schatten fallen, in allerlei Fléten- 
und Geigenklang vernahm ich sein dumpfes Gepolter, und 
manch einen herzerfrischenden braven Wunsch, aber auch 
verschiedenes andere wurde ich von der Seele los, indem ich 
wie jener kleine schwarze Mann die Kette aushob, den Karren 
iiberkippte und die Last hinabrutschen liess in die grosse, 
schwarze, kalte Grube, in der kein Unterschied der Personen 
und Sachen mehr gilt. So ist mir der Schiidderump allmahlich 
zum Angelpunkt eines ganzen, tief und weit ausgebildeten 
philosophischen Systems geworden.’’* 

In the midst of the bustle and gaiety of life, the distant 
rumbling of these inevitable wheels reminds us grimly of the 


® Tbid., pp. 410-411. 583 Werke, LII, 1, pp. 4-5. 
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transiency of all mundane things and the final triumph of Death: 
“Horch, was war das? Vielleicht traf das Rad des wider- 
wartigen Karrens auf einen Stein im Wege, und so wurde die 
schauerliche Last ein wenig zusammengeriittelt, und den Ton 
vernahmen wir mitten im fréhlichen Behagen des Daseins . . . 
So viel Lichter um uns her angeziindet sein mégen, so hell die 
Sonne scheinen mag, auf einmal wissen wir wieder, dass wir aus 
dem Dunkeln kommen und in das Dunkle gehen, und dass auf 
Erden kein grésseres Wunder ist, als dass wir dieses je fiir den 
kiirzesten Moment vergessen konnten.’”™ 

The final and only victor in this world is the Schiidderump, 
“der schwarze Wagen, der immerfort seinen Weg durch die 
Geschlechter alles Lebendigen fortsetzt, dessen Fuhrmann so 
schlifrig diister mit dem Kopfe nickt, und dessen Begleiter, die 
Leidenschaften, mit Zihneknirschen und Hohnlachen die eiser- 
nen Stangen und Haken schwingen; denn ihrer ist ja das 
Reich und die Herrlichkeit der Welt, und wer kann sich riihmen, 
dass er im Kampfe wider sie wirklich den Sieg davongetragen 
habe?’ 

If Der Hungerpastor was the book of Aspiration, and Abu 
Telfan the book of Experience, Der Schiidderump is the book of 
Death. Raabe might have inscribed it fitly: ‘““Dies Buch gehért 
dem Tode.” In the two previous novels, there were numerous 
death-scenes, and serious questions as to the ultimate value of 
life and human endeavor were raised and answered in an in- 
creasingly pessimistic spirit. In Der Schiidderump, Death not 
only casts its shadow before; it becomes a pervasive, oppressive 
atmosphere in the story from the first page to the last. It is no 
longer one of the solutions of the problem of living, one means 
of release from cruel reality; it is the sole and unsurmountable 
fact, the abyss in which everything must finally be engulfed. 

We have already remarked that the Ritter von Glaubigern, 
: the hero of Der Schiidderump, is an older impersonation of 
Hagebucher, as Hagebucher was of Unwirrsch. The hero of 
Abu Telfan was a man in early middle life, and the other charac- 
ters of the book were almost all of middle age. The hero of 
Der Schiidderump is an old man, and those about him are old: 
Friulein von St. Trouin, Hanne Allmann, Jane Warwolf, 
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Dietrich Hiiussler. Those who are active in the story, for good 
or for evil, are old; the young, as represented by Antonie Hauss- 
ler and Hennig von Lauen, are really passive, and fall victims 
to wicked old people and the wicked old world. 

Antonie Hiussler especially exhibits the tragedy of youth 
and of beauty, both physical and spiritual, in an evil environ- 
ment. Her mother before her, ‘‘die schéne Marie,” had ex- 
perienced the curse of beauty, which comes into the world, men 
know not whence nor why, and which is foredoomed to disgrace 
and destruction.® ‘‘Alles Liebliche und Schéne in der Welt 
wird verruiniert,”’ says Jane Warwolf.5’ Even as a child, in the 
squalid poorhouse whither her mother has been cast to die, 
Antonie is made to apprehend dimly her eventual fate, ‘das 
Los des Schénen auf der Erde.’** She represents a more poig- 
nant phase of the tragedy of Nikola von Einstein in Abu 
Telfan; Nikola fluttered in vain against the bars of her cage, 
and dragged herself at length, with broken wings, to the refuge 
offered by Frau Claudine. In Der Schiidderump, however, the 
evil world, personified in Dietrich Hiussler, invades the last 
retreat of defenseless virtue; the last secluded valley is flooded 
with the pestilential breath of universal vice.* 

The final wisdom to which Hagebucher attained was resig- 
nation and retirement from the world. In retirement, in aris- 
tocratic aloofness from the common life, we find his successor, 
the aged Ritter von Glaubigern. He has carried out the program 
of the recluse, to which Hagebucher saw himself constrained: 
“In Einsamkeit und Stille, in Geduld und Entsagung hatte er 
an seinem eigenen Wesen, wenn auch nicht gebaut und gemeis- 
selt, so doch geschnitzelt und gedrechselt.’*° Though he fought 
with the world in his time, he has grown old and weary of 
fighting: “‘Wahrlich, es geht keine Miidigkeit iiber die des 
Starken und Tapfern!’’® His most characteristic quality is a 
spirit of chivalric sympathy and protectiveness, the result of 
his recognition of the baseness of the world and the helplessness 
of purity and goodness in it. He is “a man like an angel,’ 
a knight-errant of a bygone time, for whom “‘noblesse oblige’ 


% Ibid., p. 129. 69 Ibid., p. 46. 
7 Ibid., pp. 339-340. & Jbid., pp. 161, 163. 
8 Tbid., p. 139.  Ibid., p. 186. 


59 Tbid., p. 209. * [bid., p. 175. 
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is the highest rule of conduct. To Hanne Allmann he seems a 
being from another and better planet, who has descended to this 
and cannot find the way back**—so wide has become the 
breach between Raabe’s ideal hero and the world! 

An appeal to his chivalry, the plight of Antonie, who is con- 
suming her last strength in the clutches of vicious society in 
Vienna, arouses him from the lethargy of age and ascetic seclu- 
sion. Once more he appears on the world’s stage, like a ghost in 
armor: “Da stand er! So alt, so kiimmerlich, halb blind und 
tief gebiickt, und doch ein Ritter und ein Held, dieser Chevalier 
Karl Eustach von Glaubigern—wie vielleicht in diesen Tagen 
die menschenbevilkerte Erde keinen zweiten aufweisen 
konnte.”® But his last and valiant effort is in vain: he comes 
too late to save Antonie from the infectious disease of life. In 
fact, he himself appears only as the herald of the ultimate 
savior, Death, who follows close upon his heels; in Glaubigern 
the dead rise again to claim their dead.® 

As in the two previous novels, so in Der Schiidderump the 
implacable opponent of the virtuous individual is the wicked 
world, the militant vileness of the mass of humanity. The 
individual, who as Hans Unwirrsch retired from the world into 
safe obscurity, who as Leonhard Hagebucher entered the 
battle vaguely feared by Unwirrsch and his wife, suffered 
defeat and was washed up as wreckage at the door of the 
Katzenmiihle, who as the Ritter von Glaubigern re-entered the 
lists from compassion and loyalty to the ideal, is here finally 
and hopelessly defeated and annihilated. Here the destruction 
of the noble personality is pictured as a bitter necessity, and 
truth, beauty and goodness appear as lost causes. 

Life is a horrible Sphinx, whose great cold eyes Glaubigern, 
the pilgrim from another land, seeks in vain to fathom. Life 
is a desert, in which the good are alone and defenseless;** only 
the consciousness of dying together gives Antonie and her cham- 
pion a brief moment of bliss at the end.®® Life is a vale of sorrow, 
a thing of evil: ‘die schlechte Welt,” “eine elende Welt,” 
“diese schlechte Erdenwelt,” ‘die erbirmliche Gegenwart,” 


# Tbid., p. 78. 7 [bid., p. 389. 
% Ibid, p. 379. 8 [bid., p. 381. 
% Ibid., p. 385. © Jbid., pp. 381, 391. 
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“diese schlechte, gemeine, nichtsnutzige und ekelhafte Welt,”’ 
“diese miserable, nichtsnutzige Welt,” “‘dieses elende Dasein,”’ 
“die gleichgiiltige, schadenfrohe oder eigenniitzige Welt.’’”° 
Hanne Allmann, Jane Warwolf and Glaubigern agree that we 
live and die like dogs.” Hanne, in fact, prefers the society of 
cattle to that of her fellow-men,” and Jane esteems it an honor 
to be counted with the beasts.” 

Dietrich Hiussler, the villain of the story, is not simply an 
evil individual, nor only the representative of the degenerate 
society of Vienna,” but the archetype and emissary of worldly 
wickedness: ‘‘Auch diesmal hatte er seinen Willen gehabt und 
den Sieg gewonnen, wie er unter allen Gestalten und in allen 
Verhiltnissen, in der Tiefe und in der Hohe seit vielen, vielen 
tausend Jahren den Sieg gewinnt.’’” 

Even Hennig von Lauen, the well-fed, slow-witted, super- 
ficially good Junker, is forced at times to sense the great tragedy 
of this world in which the virtuous are lost, and only rogues or 
fools can succeed.”* The rascally Dietrich Hiussler and his 
vulturous son-in-law, the sleek and despicable sycophant 
Franz Buschmann, Hennig himself—these are the people who 
gain success and comfort, whereas Antonie is killed, and 
Glaubigern and his friends are broken in mind and body, 
feeble old children awaiting physical death.” 

Those who are good and trained in goodness, like Antonie, are 
as helpless in life as canaries in the winter woods: “‘Hinaus zu 
miissen—friiher oder spiter hinaus zu miissen in das ab- 
scheuliche Gewiihl, wo das, was der Ritter von Glaubigern sah 
und fiihlte und lehrte, keine Geltung hat . . . Ich habe in ver- 
gangener Nacht im Traum den Ritter von Glaubigern in seiner 
Riistung gesehen, und er bedeckte die Augen mit der Hand und 
war wehrlos.”’?8 The good characters in Der Schiidderump are 


70 For these expressions, cf. respectively ibid., pp. 345, 66, 80, 117. 150, 85, 88, 
184-185, 228. 

" Tbid., pp. 146-147. 

2 Tbid., p. 55. 

%3 Tbid., p. 340. 

% Ibid., p. 40S. 

% Ibid., p. 392. 

% Tbid., p. 325. 

7 Tbid., pp. 360, 400, 407-408. 

18 Tbid., pp. 327, 328. 
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even more passive martyrs to the powers of evil than was 
the cowering circle in Frau Claudine’s mill. Weariness lies 
heavily on the bravest; Glaubigern says: “Wir vermégen alle 
nichts gegen die Macht, welche uns in der Héhe und Tiefe 
entgegensteht . . . Es ist das ganze Schrecknis der Welt, das 
mir mit einem Male klar gewordenist . . . Das ist das Schreck- 
nis in der Welt, schlimmer als der Tod, dass die Kanaille Herr 
ist, und Herr bleibt.’’”® 

The pessimism of Der Schiidderump is strongly tinged with 
cynicism. Jane Warwolf, after relating the story of her brother, 
who served twenty-five years in prison for poaching, while his 
accomplices went free, points the moral that the greatest rogue 
is an honest man, so long as he is not caught: ‘‘Das ist die Moral 
von der Geschichte: auf’s Gliick kommt’s an in allen Dingen’’.*° 
Sympathy and gratitude are estimable qualities, but one should 
be chary of them; to hold back tears of compassion is an evidence 
of strong character, and may prove advantageous later.* In 
fact, the race as a whole saves itself from the fate of the in- 
dividual only through callous indifference to his fate; no one 
is indispensable to us, and mourning is self-destructive: this 
is “die uralte, urewige Wahrheit, das alleinige Grundrecht, 
durch welches sich die Menschheit vor dem Menschen rettet.”’™ 

The notes of disillusionment and weary resignation, which 
were struck often in Abu Telfan, reverberate all through Der 
Schiidderump. Existence is an endless disappointment, and 
human hapoiness is limited to longing, “dass stille, tiefver- 
borgene Heimweh, die melancholische Sehnsucht nach Ruhe ; 
und Licht, die allein nur, und auch nur in vereinzelten Momen- j 
ten, das Reich der Ruhe und des Lichtes in der Seele des Men- 
schen aufbaut.”** ‘Der Tag ist nicht so hell, als man denkt, 
und das Licht liegt nur in dem Vergangenen und der Sehnsucht 3 
darnach, die Zukunft aber bringt auch nur, was der Tag heute 
ist, oder noch etwas Schlimmeres.’™ [Illusions are things of 
happy youth; we lose them as we grow older.* Even the vigor- 
ous Frau von Lauen, who respects only common-sense and 
reality, reaches pessimistic resignation: “‘Jede gute Stunde wird 
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einem vor der Nase weggeschnappt, und allmahlich kommt es 
doch auch mir vor, als ob in meiner Jugend alles besser gewesen 
sei.’’** She too is stoically resigned to the fact that “‘everyone’s 
trunks are packed in his due time.’’*” 

“‘Weltflucht,” retreat to a hermitage, was the final solution 
of the problem of life in Abu Telfan. The fate of Antonie and 
Glaubigern shows clearly that there is no longer any hermitage 
to which to flee, and that the only escape from unbearable life 
is death. Nothing but the death of its victim can stop the on- 
slaught of the world. The ultimate answer to the riddle of 
existence is the negation of the will to live. 


This, then, is the climax of the pessimism which we have 
seen developing in the three great novels of Raabe’s Stuttgart 
period, and which, in the opinion of the present writer, consti- 
tutes their principal bond of unity. It might be pertinent to 
inquire, in conclusion, into the nature and scope of this pes- 
simism. Is Raabe to be called an unconditional follower of 
Schopenhauer, and may Der Schiidderump be regarded as his 
“opus metaphysicum’’? 

Both these questions must be answered in the negative. That 
Schopenhauer influenced Raabe and his work, iatensely though 
transiently, during his period of life in Stuttgart, s not subject 

_to doubt. But there is nothing metaphysical about Raabe’s 
pessimism; it does not impugn anything absolute, nor the uni- 
verse at large; it is limited to this world, and is purely social. 
Raabe nowhere expresses doubt as to the essential goodness of 
God, of nature, even of the best individuals. What he and his 
heroes fear and distrust is “the world,” society as a whole. This 
is the constant antagonist which they combat, from which they 
flee, or to which they succumb. 

The conspicuously virtuous individual falls a prey to the 
brutal levelling tendencies of the mob—this is the extent of 
Raabe’s tragic theme. Antonie Hiussler is not Agnes Bernauer; 
she personifies, not the tragedy of mere being, but the pathetic 
fate of a pure and beautiful girl at the hands of vicious society. 
This is not metaphysical despair; this is an indictment of the 
social order, and those who have termed Der Schiidderump an 


% Tbid., p. 273. 87 Tbid., p. 134. 
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“opus metaphysicum” have far overshot the mark. Here 
“every prospect pleases, and only man is vile,” and even he 
not in every manifestation, but only in so far as he is organized 
in a social system. 

Such pessimism is essentially curable, and indications of 
Raabe’s recovery from it are not wanting even amid the gloom 
of Abu Telfan and Der Schiidderump. Examples could be 
multiplied to demonstrate Raabe’s continued faith in eternal 
values and absolute standards. The disease which is rife in the 
world does not attack an Absolute Idea; the valuable perishes, 
but Value as such remains unimpaired. 

The power which cures Raabe of his pessimism, and which 
prevented him from sinking deeper into it, is humor. Raabe’s 
humor is based, in the final definition, on faith in an absolute 
scale of values, and a sense for the comparative importance of 
things. ‘Wer ist ein Humorist?” asks Raabe, and replies, ‘Der 
den winzigsten aller Nigel in die Wand oder die Hirnschale des 
hochléblichen Publikums schligt und die ganze Garderobe der 
Zeit und aller vergangenen Zeiten dran aufhingt.’’* 

In his later novels, Raabe approaches nearer and nearer to 
the standpoint of that humor which Harald Héffding*® has 
called the “grand humor,”’ humor which sees, and invites us to 
see the temporal world more and more “‘sub specie aeternitatis.” 
Surv-yed from a sufficiently lofty eminence, the sufferings and 
tribulations of existence become infinitesimal and painless. 
This species of humor has much in common with religion, and is 
of the essence of tragedy. Humor and tragedy may indeed be 
said to have a common basis in the recognition of the essential 
contradictoriness of life. Tragedy, however, presents this 
contradiction as unalterable and distressing, whereas the 
“grand” humor, trusting in a transcendent and immutable 
standard of values, finds the individual incongruity insignifi- 
cant and relatively amusing. In Der Schiidderump, Raabe 
came as near as he ever did to becoming a writer of tragedies; 
after Der Schiidderump, he clearly follows the road of humor. 

WALTER SILz 


88 Werke, III, 6, p. 589. 
8° Harald Héffding, Den store Humor, trans. by Heinrich Goebel (Humor 
als Lebensgefiihl), Leipzig & Berlin (Teubner), 1918. 
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XXXI. THE MOB IN ZOLA’S GERMINAL AND IN 
HAUPTMANN’S WEAVERS 


A comparison of the mob in Zola’s novel Germinal,! 1885, 
and in Hauptmann’s drama, The Weavers,’ 1892, reveals many 
points of resemblance. Some of these grow essentially out of 
the general similarity of theme, others represent more inci- 
dental details; yet the outward resemblance is greatly offset 
by the fact that the miners and weavers as such are funda- 
mentally different. Nevertheless, both authors portray the 
abject poverty of a class of laborers—poverty due essentially to 
merciless exploitation on the part of unscrupulous employers 
who have degraded and virtually enslaved their employes. In 
both cases these miserable starvelings revolt against a tyranny 
which would suck the very blood from their veins and the marrow 
from their bones; under the momentary leadership of virtual 
outsiders they resort to violence in their protest against star- 
vation wages. In varying degree, as determined by the greater 
epic breadth of the novel on the one hand and by the narrower 
scope of the drama on the other hand, details are given of 
individual and general misery, decrepitude, degeneracy, de- 
spair, long-continued suffering and of a subsequent flaring 7 
into violent rebellion against the unendurable. 

Both Zola and Hauptmann give a detailed portrayal of the 
conditions which lead to mob violence. Miners and weavers 
alike are destitute, their lives having been reduced to hard 
work and hunger. The famishing state of the miners is briefly 
summed up in the words of old Bonnemort (G 12): “Si l’on 
mangeait toujours du pain, ce serait trop beau!” Similarly 
the weavers’ want finds expression in the words (W 380): “Mir 
haben Hunger, weiter nischt.’”” The misery of the hardworking 
Maheu family is strikingly illustrated by the fact that with 
five members of this large family working daily in the coal 
mine, there is not a sou in the house six days before their pay 
falls due. This situation is paralleled by that of mother Bau- 

1 Hereafter cited as G; references are to pages in the Bibliothéque-Charpen- 
tier ed., Paris, 1919. 


2 Hereafter cited as W; references are to pages in Gerhart Haupimanns 
Gesammelie Werke, 1., ed. S. Fischer, Berlin, 1912. 
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mert, a weaver’s wife, who likewise has not a cent in her house 
and is anxiously waiting for her husband to bring home a few 
farthings earned by the weaving of the entire family; there 
is not even a grain of salt in the house. Such conditions have 
long been the order of the day among miners and weavers 
alike. For the former they are aggravated during their strike 
for higher wages when children go to bed hungry, and mothers’ 
hearts break as their children actually die of starvation. But 
this is the lot of the weavers, even though they are not on 
strike, for Frau Heinrich with a sick husband and nine children 
to support, has to send them to bed unfed (W 316), and Luise 
Hilse’s children die for want of food (W 374). The plaint of the 
suffering weavers is (W 380): ‘Mir woll’n leben und weiter 
nischt.” 

Miners and weavers alike have sold everything dispensable 
in order to buy food. During the strike the Maheu family was 
surrounded by bare walls, everything portable having been 
disposed of (G 439): 


Les toiles des matelas avaient suivi la laine chez la brocanteuse; puis les draps 
étaient partis, le linge, tout ce qui pouvait se vendre. Un soir, on avait vendu 
deux sous un mouchoir du grand-pére.... Ils étaient nus, ils n’avaient plus 
a vendre que leur peau, si entamée, si compromise, que personne n’en aurait 
donné un liard. Aussi ne prenaient-ils mém-: pas la peine de chercher, ils savaient 
qu’ il n’y avait rien, que c’était la fin de tout, qu’ils ne devaient espérer ni une 
chandelle, ni un morceau de charion, ni une pomme de terre; et ils attendaient 
d’ en mourir. 

The misery of the weavers, however, has been almost as 
great even though they were working instead of striking. Old 
Baumert, who sold his Sunday coat two years previous to buy 
a bit of pork, has had no meat since, until he ate his dog, (W 324). 
Whereas the miners have given up the futile search for some- 
thing to eat, the weavers occasionally dig up a dead horse and 
live on that for a few weeks (W 366). 

The physical effects of long continued undernourishment as 
portrayed by Zola and Hauptmann are much the same. Long 
before the strike the entire Maheu family has had an anemic 
pallor which is rivaled by the waxen pallor of the weavers. 
Zola describes la Maheude and her children as: “cette femme 
et ces enfants pitoyables, avec leur chair de cire, leurs cheveux 
décolorés, la dégénérescence qui les rapetissait, rongés d’ané- 
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mie, d’une laideur triste de meurt-de-faim’’ (G 102). Like 
the miners, the weavers are a race of starvelings, underfed, 
under-developed, decrepit, hollow-chested, pallid and diseased. 
Physical decrepitude is emphasized among the weavers by such 
details as bony shoulders, faces emaciated like a skeleton, folds 
and wrinkles in a bloodless skin, hollow, inflamed, watering 
eyes, sore eyes common to weavers. As an extreme type of 
decrepitude Zola introduces Alzire Maheu, a crippled hunch- 
back, whereas Hauptmann describes August Baumert, who 
has a small head and body with long spiderlike extremities; 
the idiocy of the latter is paralleled in Germinal by the idiocy 
of old Bonnemort. 

Other features introduced in both works in describing ihe 
misery of these enslaved laborers are the housing conditions and 
the size of families. Although Zola describes the miners’ homes 
as much too cramped for the size of their families, he does not 
emphasize their condition as strongly as does Hauptmann, who 
depicts the weavers’ homes as dilapidated and crumbling shells. 
Both authors stress large families as complicating the question 
of subsistence. The miners have many children, legitimate and 
illegitimate, all of whom go to work at a tender age in order 
to contribute to the support of the family; but their early 
marriage deprives the latter of this aid only too soon and is a 
source of constant anxiety. The weavers have a child a year, 
Frau Heinrich has nine children and expects a tenth; Wiegand 
(W 331) says the weavers bring more children into the world 
than there is any use for. Whereas Zola stresses illegitimacy 
as the order of the day, Hauptmann refers to illegitimacy among 
the weavers incidentally, as he does elsewhere in his dramas. 

The anguish of both miners and weavers is so great that 
death seems to them the only way of ending their suffering. 
“Quand on est mort,’’ says Maheu (G 195), “on n’ a plus 
faim.”” When Alzire, the little hunchback daughter, actually 
dies of starvation her mother prays in despair (G 447): “Mon 
Dieu, prenez mon homme, prenez les autres, par pitié, pour en 
finir!”” Instead of working and starving, weaver Baumert 
would prefer to go to jail where at least prisoners can appease 
their hunger (W 382). But it would be best, says he (W 309), 
to hang oneself as did weaver Rentwich. Mother Baumert 
declares (W 316) it would be better if God had pity on them 
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and took them from this world. She has prayed to God so often 
(W 319) to let her die. Yet when death refuses to bring relief 
and the pangs of hunger become unbearable, the miner Bonne- 
mort rolls his tongue in his mouth “pour tromper sa faim” 
(G 291-f) and weaver Heiber counsels sucking a pebble in order 
to soothe hunger (W 309). . 

Miners and weavers alike have no money, no credit, no bread. 
Their want is emphasized by comparison with their employers. 
Zola contrasts the emaciated state of the miners with the sleek, 
well-fed condition of the Grégoire and Hennebeau families, 
whereas Hauptmann employs the same method to emphasize 
the difference between the emaciation of the starving weavers 
and the corpulence of their employer Dreissiger as well as of 
the well groomed, stout manager Pfeifer. Moreover, among 
the miners themselves Zola contrasts the rank and file with la 
Pierronne who remains plump and rosy because her relations 
with the mine superintendent Dansaert bring her money; 
Hauptmann contrasts the weavers in general with Jager, a 
husky, recently returned soldier, and with one of their own 
class named Backer who is an exceptionally strong, powerfully 
built weaver. Again, the lack of food of the miners is brought 
into sharp relief by the resentment they feel at the thought of 
Hennebeau’s maid driving in a two-horse carriage to another 
town to buy delicacies for her mistress’ table. Luise, daughter- 
in-law of weaver Hilse, emphasizes this contrast by narrating 
(W 374) that her children died of starvation in spite of her 
desperate efforts to save them, while at the home of Dittrich, 
their employer, the children are bathed in wine and washed 
with milk. A third element of contrast lies in the difference 
between the narrow, cramped, cold quarters of the miners, 
devoid of furniture, and the comforts, warmth, and luxurious 
furnishing of the homes of Grégoire and Hennebeau. Haupt- 
mann brings out a similar difference between the abject pover- 
ty of the weavers’ crumbling hovels and the richly furnished, 
pretentious home of Dreissiger. The miner is stirred to rage 
at the thought of this rich class of extortioners, “‘ce dieu repu 
et accroupi, auquel dix mille affamés donnaient leur chair’’ 
(G 78), “ce dieu impersonnel, inconnu de l’ouvrier, accroupi 
quelque part, dans le mystére de son tabernacle, d’ow il sugait 
la vie des meurt-de-faim qui le nourrissaient’’ (G 325). Etienne, 
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the leader of the striking miners, develops this contrast as 
follows (G 324-f): 

N’était-ce pas effroyable! un peuple d’hommes crevant au fond de pére en fils, 
pour qu’on paie des pots de vin 4 des ministres, pour que des générations de 
grands seigneurs et de bourgeois donnent des fétes ou s’engraissent au coin de 
leur feu! 


Jager tells the weavers much the same about the luxurious 
life of their employers (W 324-f): 
Mir brauchen o erscht kee’ Fleesch, fer uns essen’s de Fabrikanten. Die waten 
im Fette ’rum bis hie her. Wer das ni gloobt, der brauch ock ’nunter gehn nach 
Bielau und nach Peterschwalde. Da kann ma’ sei’ Wunder sehn: immer e 
Fabrikantenschloss hinter’n andern. Immer e Palast hinter’ n andern. Mit 
Spiegelscheiben und Tiirmeln und eisernen Ziunen. Nee, nee, da spiert keener 
nischt von schlechten Zeiten. Da langt’s uf Gebratenes und Gebackenes, uf 
Eklipaschen und Kutschen, uf Guvernanten und wer weess was. 


And like the miner the weaver is filled with resentment against 
these people who steal his last bite of bread, who undermine 
his very existence, and whom he blames for all his misfortunes 
(W 325). 

In spite of their riches, the employers of the miners and 

weavers alike protest that they, too, are the victims of economic 
conditions, and are profiting but little or not at all. M. Henne- 
beau, when appealed to by the miners for a raise in wages, 
makes the following reply (G 246-f): 
Une fosse tout équipée, aujourd’ hui, coite de quinze cent mille franc. 4 deux 
millions; et que de peine avant de retirer un intérét médiocre d’une telle somme 
engloutie! Presque la moitié des sociétés miniéres, en France, font faillite. Du 
reste, c’est stupide d’ accuser de cruauté celles qui réussiss ‘nt. Quand leurs 
ouvriers souffrent, elles souffrent elles-mémes. Croyez-vous que la Compagnie 
n’ a pas autant a perdre que vous, dans la crise actuelle? Elle n’ est pas Ja 
mattresse du salaire, elle obéit 4 la concurr :nce, sous peine de ruine. 


And then follow more evasive replies calculated to make the 
protesting miners feel that he himself is powerless to do any- 
thing for them, but that he will transmit their complaints to 
those higher in authority. Dreissiger tells the weavers much 
the same story and even appeals to their sympathy for himself 
as an innocent, well-meaning manufacturer who has to bear 
the blame for conditions over which he has no control (W 310): 
Dass so ’n Mann auch Sorgen hat und schlaflose Nachte, dass er sein grosses 


Risiko lauft, wovon der Arbeiter sich nichts traumen lasst, dass er manchmal 
vor lauter dividieren, addieren und multiplizieren, berechnen und wieder be- 
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rechnen nich weiss, wo ihm der Kopf steht, dass er hunderterlzi bedenken und 
iiberlegen muss und immerfort sozusagen auf Tod und Leben kampft und 
konkurriert, dass kein Tag vergeht ohne Arger und Verlust: dariiber schweigt 
des Singers Héflichkeit. Und was hingt nicht alles am Fabrikanten, was saugt 
nich alles an ihm und will von ihm leben! Nee! nee! Ihr wiirdet’s bald genug 
satt kriegen. 


Thus both employers plead merciless competition and hard 
times as responsible for the financial difficulties under which 
they claim to be suffering themselves. And yet Hennebeau 
had taken advantage of the scarcity of work by forcing miners 
to bid against each other in order to obtain work at all, thereby 
reducing their wages to a minimum (G 162). Similarly, Dreis- 
siger, alleging that the market is overstocked and that he does 
not know whether he can dispose of his product, claims to be 
taking pity on the many unemployed weavers; he maintains 
that he cannot give alms because he is not rich enough to do 
so, but that to a certain extent he can give the unemployed 
opportunity to earn something at least (W 311). This is his 
justification for the starvation wage he pays—he pays it out 
of philanthropy! 

After being rebuffed by Hennebeau in answer to their request 
for an increase in wages, the committee of miners departs as 
follows (G 249): “‘Tous partaient, quittaient le salon dans un 
piétinement de troupeau, le dos arrondi, sans répondre un mot 
a cet espoir de soumission.”” And the weavers who have plead 
with Dreissiger for an advance stand humbled and helpless, 
step back sighing, with tears in their eyes. The weavers are 
reduced to mere automatons, to beings devoid of soul and 
individuality, for while waiting for his pay a weaver says 
(W 300): “A Weber wart’t an’ Stunde oder an’n Tag. A Weber 
is ock ’ne Sache.” Similarly Etienne feels that the miners are 
mere dumb brutes, blinded and crushed (G 76). Again the life 
of the miner is described (G 151) as “‘cet écrasement de |’ 
habitude qui le réduisait un peu chaque jour 4 une fonction 
de machine.” 

Thus both the miners and weavers are the prey of their 
employers, who refuse to grant them any concessions what- 
soever. Government inspections of their living conditions are 
in both cases worse than a superficial formality—they are 
farcical. In Germinal Madame Hennebeau, wife of the director, 
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personally conducts visitors from Paris who are inspecting homes 
and investigating living conditions among the miners; she leads 
them to the two best, neatest homes. They see only what she 
intends them to see, note the gardens, the cheap rental demanded 
by the company, the fuel issued to the miners, and are told 
about medica! attention and pensions accorded them. As a 
result the verdict is (G 117): “Une Thébaide! un vrai pays de 
Cocagne!” Government investigation of conditions among 
the weavers is summarized aptly by Hornig, a rag peddler 
(W 339-f): 

Da kommt so a Herr von der Regierung, der alles schon besser weess, wie 
wenn a’ s gesehn hatte. Der geht aso a bissel im Dorfe’rum, . . . wo de scheen- 
sten Hauser sein. De scheen’n blanken Schuhe, die wil! a sich weiter ni be- 
schmutzen. Da denkt a halt, ’s wird woll ieberall asc scheen au.sehn, und 
steigt in de Kutsche und faihrt wieder heem. Und da schreibt a nach Berlin, 
’s wir und war eemal keene Not nich. 


This indifference of inspectors indicates clearly enough that 
the oppressed miners and weavers can hope for no relief from 
such quarter. Neither do they receive much aid from the 
clergy. In both Germinal and The Weavers two representatives 
of the clergy are introduced, in the former two priests of very 
different attitudes, and in the latter two Protestant clergymen, 
also of opposing points of view. The first priest passes the 
famished Maheude and her children as follows (G 99): 

Le curé de Mentsou, |’ abbé Joire, passait en retroussant sa soutane, avec des 
délicatesses de gros chat bien nourri, qui craint de mouiller sa robe. Il était 
doux, il affectait de ne s ’occuper de rien, pour ne facher ni les ouvriers ni les 


patrons....Il ne s’ arréta pas, sourit aux enfants, et la laissa plantée au 
milieu de la route. 


His successor is a man of very different stripe (G421-f): 


Est-ce que l’abbé Ranvier ne s’était pas permis de prendre la défense des 
abominables brigands en train de déshonorer la région? Il trouvait des excuses 
aux scélératesses des grévistes, il attaquait violement la bourgeoisie, sur laquelle 
il rejetait toutes les responsabilités .... Et il avait osé menacer les riches, il 
les avait avertis que s’ils s’ent étaient davantage a ne pas écouter la voix de Dieu, 
sirement Dieu se mettrait du cété des pauvres; il reprendrait leurs fortunes 
aux jouisseurs incrédules, il les distribuerait aux humbles de la terre. 


The bishop finally (G 504) removed l’abbé Ranvier from the 
parish, for the priest had branded as assassins the soldiers who 
fired upon the striking miners. In The Weavers Pastor Kittel- 
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haus has become decidedly conservative after thirty years of 
preaching, and would forbid Weinhold, a young candidate for 
the ministry employed by Dreissiger as a tutor for his sons, to 
interest himself in the social problems of the weavers. Wein- 
hold, who is disposed to see extenuating circumstances in the 
conduct of the weavers, is brutally dismissed from his tutor- 
ship by Dreissiger. Kittelhaus sides with the employers against 
the starving weavers and denounces their noisy protest as akin 
to trampling God’s commandments under foot (W 351). 

It is obvious that neither of these exploited peoples could 
hope for help from any outside quarter. A young weaver 
maintains that neither God nor man has taken pity on them 
(W 378). In view of such utter abandonment it is surprising 
to note the great patience which alone has prevented an earlier 
uprising. In Germinal it is Maheu’s wife who exemplifies this 
remarkable patience in the face of relentless oppression. Even 
while explaining her wretched plight in the hope of obtaining 
alms from M. Grégoire she says (G 103-f): ‘Oh! ce n’est pas 
pour me plaindre. Les choses sont ainsi, il faut les accepter; 
d’autant plus que nous aurions beau nous débattre, nous ne 
changerions sans doute rien.’’ Moreover Maheu says in answer 
to his wife’s statement that the total earnings of the family are 
insufficient to feed them (G 19): ‘“Faut pas se plaindre, je suis 
tout de méme solide. Il y en a plus d’un, 4 quarante-deux ans, 
qui passe au raccomodage.”’ Similarly the submissiveness and 
long-suffering in Hauptmann’s drama are expressed in the 
words of the old weaver (W 309): ‘Ma’ muss ebens a Mut nich 
sink’n lass’n. ’s kommt immer wieder was und hilft een’ a Stick] 
weiter.” Old Hilse’s patience is voiced in these words (W 366): 
‘“‘Hab’n mer kee’ Fett, ess’ mir’sch Brot trocken—hab’n mer 
kee’ Brot ess’ mer Kartoffeln—hab’n mer keene Kartoffeln ooch 
nich, da ess’ mer trockene Kleie.’”’ This pious old weaver, who 
steadfastly declines to take part in any acts of violence, prays 
to God that he may be forgiven for any impatience with his 
lot (W 365). 

The tyrannical exploitation of the miners and weavers is 
brought out strikingly by scenes attendant upon a pay-day. 
In both Germinal and The Weavers deductions from the regular 
scale of wages are made arbitrarily; in both cases these deduc- 
tions are obvious attempts on the part of the employer to 
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increase his own profits by gouging the laborer. In the case of 
the miners, the coldly calculated reductions based on flimsy 
pretexts, the growing resentment, sullen discontent and rebel- 
lious feeling aroused thereby are developed with careful atten- 
tion to detail and to climax. After all this stifled, impotent rage 
comes pay-day. The reduction in pay announced on this day 
leads to but one conclusion with regard to the company, namely 
that it realizes its economies out of the pocket of the miners 
(G 201). The effect produced by these outrageous deductions 
and extortionate fines, thinly disguised attempts to defraud 
the miners out of their hard-earned pittance is thus described 
(G 204): 

L’exaspération croissait, une exaspération de peuple calme, un murmure 
grondant d’orage, sans violence de gestes, terrible au-dessus de cette masse 
lourde.... C’était suriout l’enragement de cette paye désastreuse, la révolte 


de la faim, contre le chémage et les amendes. Déja on ne mangeait plus, qu’al- 
lait on devenir, si l’on baissait encore les salaires? 


The pay-day of the weavers is equally disastrous, but instead 
of a general feeling of revolt, protest is here voiced violently 
only by Bicker, the weavers in general giving the effect of being 
so weakened by famine that any spirit of revolt has long been 
starved out of them. Like Maheu (G 203) they count their 
paltry earnings with trembling hands (W 299). With plaintive 
voices they ask for an advance on their next pay only to receive 
a scornful rebuff in answer to their entreaties. Their deductions 
in pay are based on flimsy pretexts of alleged imperfections in 
their work. Bicker, the only one to protest, cries (W 305): 

Das is a schabiges Trinkgeld, weiter nischt. Da soll eens treten vom frizhen 
Morg’n bis in die sinkende Nacht. Und wenn man acht’zn Tage ieberm Stuhle 


geleg’n hat, Abend fer Abend wie ausgewund’n, halb drehnig vor Staub und 
Gluthitze, da hat man sich glicklich ¢reiz’ntehalb Beehmen erschind’t. 


Thus both pay-days serve vividly to illustrate a merciless sys- 
tem of deduction in pay. Whereas Zola has carefully developed 
this scene as a climax in extortion, Hauptmann introduces it 
at once in the first scene of his drama. An essential difference 
between the two scenes lies in the fact that the already smoulder- 
ing resentment of the miners now culminates in the decision 
to strike for a higher wage, whereas with one exception the 
weavers are physically too weak to do more than plead for a 
slight payment in advance. 
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While their husbands are drawing their scant pay, the women 
are filled with fear lest the men spend their money for drink on 
the way home. Some of the miners are followed by their wives 
who entreat them to return at once; other wives give their 
husbands orders for shopping so as to prevent them from 
loitering in the taverns (G 195). Nevertheless, the bars do a 
thriving business on such days, with miners drinking both before 
and after receiving their wage. In The Weavers mother Baumert 
is almost beside herself with the fear that her husband may 
spend his earnings for liquor and bring home nothing at all 
(W 313-ff). 

Both authors give prominence to this pay-day as paving the 
way for the violence that finally ensues. For on the evening of 
this day Etienne, as leader of the miners, decides that if the 
company wants to precipitate a strike, that desire shall be ful- 
filled. Meanwhile, as a last resort, a committee of miners 
headed by Maheu and Etienne appeals to director Hennebeau 
for a revision of the wage scale, only to have its demands coldly 
refused. Consequently the miners decide upon the strike as 
their only weapon. It is this strike which ultimately precipi- 
tates mob violence. For the weavers, too, this pay-day is fraught 
with serious consequences. While disputing with Backer about 
his pay, Dreissiger threatens to have him or any one else 
arrested in case the Blutgericht song is sung before his home 
again (W 306). This is nothing short of a challenge to the 
enraged Bicker to serenade Dreissiger; his acceptance of it 
leads to the attack upon the Dreissiger home with Backer and 
Jager as leaders of the mob. 

In Germinal as well as in The Weavers the revolutionary ideas 
are expressed by only a few persons: in the former primarily 
by Etienne, in the latter by Jager, a returned soldier, and by 
Bicker. The essential leaders are in both cases, virtually out- 
siders, for Etienne is a machinist who has but recently begun 
working in the mine, and Jager has returned to his native heath 
after years of absence and service in the army. The miners, 
however, are organized, whereas the weavers are not. But 
Jager as ringleader assures a few weavers (W 323) that an 
appeal to the king would be worse than useless, and finally 
suggests violence as the only remedy (W 326). 
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Both the novel and the play have two mob scenes. 
There is an interval between these two scenes in the former, 
whereas in the latter the two are virtually continued from one 
act to the next. In Germinal the first mob scene grows out of 
violence resulting from efforts of the striking miners to prevent 
others from working. The second grows out of an attempt of 
the strikers to prevent resumption of work in the mines by 
imported Belgians and by those of their own ranks who have 
yielded. In the controversy which ensues a few of the strikers 
are arrested by the soldiers; this inflames the mob and leads to 
a pitched battle. In The Weavers, the crowd before Dreissiger’s 
home demands the release of Jager who has been taken prisoner; 
he is finally freed by force, the police are beaten, and the in- 
flamed mob begins its work of destruction which in turn leads to 
a battle with so'diers. 

The objective of the miners in the first mob scene is the mine 
Jean-Bart; their ominous cry is (G 328): “A Jean-Bart! mort 
aux traitres!”” Etienne demands of the proprietor Deneulin 
that work cease (G 360), adding that in case of refusal he can- 
not vouch for his comrades. On Deneulin’s refusal, the ever 
swelling numbers of miners pour into the entrances and surge 
through the mine in search of those at work. The pushing and 
screeching of the women in particular soon sweep the crowd 
beyond control of their leader, who tries in vain to induce them 
to desist from acts of wanton destruction. Nevertheless, com- 
paratively little damage is done at Jean-Bart this time; the 
destruction is limited to the cutting of elevator cables and to 
extinguishing fires in the boiler rooms, since the miners’ atten- 
tion is directed at driving from the mines those who had refused 
to strike. None of these even suffer severe physical punishment. 
Not so the weavers, whose violence assumes greater proportions 
almost at once. They besiege the house of Dreissiger, loudly 
clamoring for the liberation of Jager. The intimidation of 
Dreissiger’s guests in this scene of Act IV by catcalls and roar- 
ing is paralleled by the fears of Hennebeau’s guests in Germinal 
(G 405) when the mob of miners later surges about the house 
hurling stones against closed shutters and attacking late arrivals. 
After freeing Jager, the weavers burst open the doors of the 
house, smash the windows, charge the house, and search for 
Pfeifer, threatening to kill him. An unexpected scene follows 
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in the wake of crashing windowpanes and loud, thundering 
noises (W 363) when the first weavers enter Dreissiger’s parlor. 
Young men and girls appear first; not daring to enter, each 
tries to push the other in. Those who come in are fairly intim- 
idated by the unwonted splendor and luxury about them, walk 
softly, and do not venture to speak. Only after some seconds 
does their curiosity get the better of their timidity and prompt 
them shyly to touch objects, to try the sofas, to admire them- 
selves in the mirrors, to mount upon chairs and take down the 
pictures in order to look at them. This first feeling of uneasiness 
is akir .o that of the delegation of miners headed by Etienne 
and Maheu who are ill at ease in Hennebeau’s parlor, dare not 
sit down, roll their caps between their fingers, hardly dare look 
at the rich furnishings, and are suffocated by the warmth and 
comfort (G 241). Of the thorough destruction of Dreissiger’s 
home by the mob of weavers we learn in Act V through the 
narration of an eye witness. 

In their work of destruction both miners and weavers march 
from place to place. Both mobs are stimulated by drink in 
their wild orgy of violence. The miners have been filling their 
empty stomachs with gin which, in part at least, was obtained 
in pillaging a shop (G 376). The fifty bottles found here disap- 
pear like a drop of water in the sand. The weavers, too, dis- 
cover liquor in the cellars of houses they destroyed, with the 
following result (W 376): “Die Flaschen, die saufen se aus... 
da nehmen se sich gar nicht erscht amal Zeit, de Froppen 
’rauszureissen. Eens, zwee, drei sein de Hilse ’runter, ob se 
sich’s Maul ufschneiden mit a Scherben oder nich. Manche 
laufen ’rum und blutten wie de Schweine.” As a result of 
intoxication even Etienne, Maheu, and his wife, who alone 
have endeavored to restrain the striking miners, finally join 
in urging them on to mad destruction. The only protest from 
the weavers who storm Dreissiger’s home comes from an old 
weaver (W 363) who considers such madness as too dangerous 
to take part in; nevertheless he, too, is soon carried away by 
the rage of the mob and demands that Dreissiger shall be 
hurled from the window to his death. 

The uncanny power of the striking miners in particular is 
emphasized by dramatic description; it is above all in the 
accounts of the approach of the strikers on the march that one 
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feels the irresistible surging of a wild, uncontrollable, menacing 
force attacking anything which opposes its powers of destruc- 
tion. Zola thus describes the mob (G 374-f): 


Dans cette férocité croissante, dans cet ancien besoin dz revanche dont la 
folie détraquait toutes les tétes, les cris continuaient, s’étranglaient, la mort 
des traitres, la haine du travail mal payé, le rugiss:ment du ventre voulant du 
pain.... Un élan tel les charriait, qu’ils ne sentaient pas la fatigue atroce, 
leurs pieds brisés et meurtris. Toujours la queue's’allongeait, s’augmentait 
des camarades racolés en chemin, dans les corons .... Dans leur rage de n’avoir 
pas une face de traitre a gifler, ils s’attaquérent aux choses. Une poche de 
rancune crevait en eux, une poche empoisonnée, grossie lentement. Des années 
et des années de faim les torturaient d’une fringale de massacre et de destruc- 
tion. 


Again Zola speaks of the mob as “brisant tout, balayant tout, 
avec la force accrue du torrent qui roule’”’ (G 378). The de- 
scription of the mob as it thunders by, causing the very earth 
to tremble, is particularly impressive (G 392-f): 


Les femmes avaient paru, prés d’un millier d2 femmes, aux cheveux épars, 
dépeignés par la course, aux geunilles montrant la peau nue, des nudités de 
femelles lasses d’enfanter des meurt-de-faim. Quelques-unes tenaient leur 
petit entre les bras, le soulevaient, l’agitaient, ainsi qu’un drapeau de deuil et 
de vengeance. D’autres, plus jeunes, avec des gorges gonflées de guerriéres, 
brandissaient des batons; tandis que les vieilles, affreuses, hurlaient si fort, que 
les cordes de leurs cous décharnés semblaient se rompre. Et les hommes dé- 
boulérent ensuite, deux mille furieux, des galibots, des haveurs, des reccomo- 
deurs, une masse compacte qui coulait d’un seul bloc, serrée, confondue, au point 
qu’on ne distinguait ni les culcttes déteirtes, ni les tricots de laine en loques, 
effacés dans la méme uniformité terreuse. Les yeux bralaient, on voyait seule- 
ment les trous des bouches noires, chantant la Marseillaise, dont les strophes se 
perdaient en un mugissement confus, accompagné par le claquement des sabots 
sur la terre dure. .... La colére, la faim, ces deux mois de souffrance et cette 
débandade enragée au travers des fosses, avaient allongé en machoires de bétes 
fauves les faces placides des houilleurs de Montsou. .... 


Even Etienne is astounded by such savage ferocity (G 402): 


Les pierres, malgré ses ordres, continuaient a gréler, et il s’étonnait, il s’effarait 
devant ces brutes démuselées par lui, si lentes a s’émouvoir, terribles ensuite, 
d’une ténacité féroce dans la colére. Tout le vieux sang flamand était la, lourd 
et placide, mettant des mois a s’échauffer, se jetant aux sauvageries abomina- 
bles, sans rien entendre, jusqu’A ce que la béte fat sotle d’atrocités. 


This wild ferocity of the howling, raging torrent of miners 
contrasts strangely with the diffidence of the weavers as they 
first entered Dreissiger’s parlor. They are wretched figures, 
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poverty striken, emaciated, sickly, and ragged (W 363). Jager, 
Bicker, and Wittig, who come rushing in, shouting loudly for 
Dreissiger and manager Pfeifer are the exception rather than 
the rule with their threats to hang the slave driver and reduce 
him to poverty. Old Ansorge represents the reactions of the 
rank and file of these humble starvelings; he cannot trust his 
senses as he looks upon the destruction and cries (W 364): ‘Ich 
bin nie gescheut! Ich steh’ fer nischt. Ich bin ni recht richtig. 
Geht weg, geht weg! Geht weg, ihr Rebeller.” In his account 
of the destruction wrought by the weavers, Hornig character- 
izes them as follows (W 368): 

Se war’n aso umginglich wie sonste. Se machten ihre Sache aso sachte weg, 
aber se machten’s grindlich. D’r Landrat red’te mit vielen. Da war’n se aso 
demietig wie sonste. Aber abhalt’n liessen se sich nich. Die scheensten Meebel- 
sticke, die wurden zerhackt, ganz wie fersch Lohn. .... Ma’ heerte ooch noch 


nich amal a eenzichtes Wort, aso schweigsam ging’s her. Orn’ntlich feierlick 
wurd een’ zu Mutte, wie die armen Hungerleider und nahmen amal ihre Rache 


dahier. 


And again Hornig says (W 377): ‘Wer die hat sehn wirt- 
schaften—der weess, was’s geschlagen hat.’’ Ansorge’s feeling 
of bewilderment at the destruction he has witnessed is akin 
to the exclamations of pious old weaver Hilse who can more 
readily imagine (W 369) that the king of Prussia might come 
to visit him, than that weavers could have wrought the havoc 
of which Hornig tells. Similarly, Schmidt, the doctor, considers 
such happenings as bordering on the miraculous (W 371-f): 
Hore da fermlich Wunderdinge. Was in drei Teiwels Namen ist denn in die 
Menschen gefahren, Hilse? Wiiten da wie’n Rudel Welfe. Machen Revolution, 
Rebellion; werden renitent, pliindern und marodieren .... Der reine Welt- 
untergang. Unheimlich! 


Schmidt emphasizes the misery of these wretches (W 372): 
“Da trottelt eener hinter’m anderm her wie’s graue Elend und 
verfiehren ein Gesinge, dass een’ fermlich a Magen umwend’t, 
dass een’ richtig zu wirgen anfingt.” 

The personnel of the two mobs merits special attention. 
Etienne, often struggling in vain for mastery over the mob of 
miners, is not a picturesque figure. Levaque, in the miners’ 
procession, with axe in hand, manipulating it like the baton of 
a drum major (G 366) has as his counterpart among the weavers 
a blacksmith named Wittich, who, brandishing his horsebucket 
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and smashing down doors with it, stands out as the personifi- 
cation of brute force. There is no parallel among the weavers 
of Jeanlin, son of Maheu, who typifies the destructive genius 
of malevolence. From a horn (G 366) which he has found he 
draws raucous notes, constantly adding to the hubbub, turmoil, 
and confusion of the mad throng. The women play a more 
prominent part in the miners’ mob than among the weavers. 
In Germinal they constantly incite the mob to a higher pitch, 
whereas in The Weavers it is only Luise Hilse who stands out 
boldly. She denounces her husband Gottlieb and his father as 
cowards (W 374), as “‘Kerle, die dreimal scheen’ Dank sagen 
fer ’ne Tracht Priegel.’”’ She vows that if violence ensues in 
their village, ten horses will not suffice to keep her from joining 
the mob; if Dittrich’s property is attacked, she will be the first 
to aid—and heaven help anyone who tries to detain her (W374). 
When she finally joins the mob, she taunts her husband as a 
Gebetbichel-Hengst (W 381), rushes away and prances about 
in front of the soldiers’ bayonets as if she were dancing to music 
(W 383). Her influence finally overcomes her husband’s scrup- 
les, he seizes an axe, hesitates a last moment and joins the mob. 
The burlesque part of La Mouquette has no individual parallel 
among the weavers’ wives though they spit at the soldiers and 
manifest their comtempt of the militia in the same ingenuously 
vulgar way she does. 

In Germinal, however, both as individuals and as a group, the 
women keep the spirit of violence at fever heat. It is they who 
are bent upon destroying everything (G 362); they are in the 
lead as the mob marches from one mine to another (G 368). 
They tear the clothes from a woman who has refused to strike, 
beat her, and hold her up to the scorn of the men (G 373-f). 
At the mine Victoire, la Brilé leads the women in an attack 
upon the lampisterie where they scatter the lamps on the floor, 
dashing them to bits (G 376). Again the women are foremost 
in maltreating Chaval who has persisted in working in the 
mine. La-Brilé plunges his head into a pool of muddy, icy water, 
forcing him to drink filth. One woman pulls his ears, another 
hurls a handful of dung into his face, still another would tear 
his clothes from his body (G 379-f). It is they who would abuse 
Cécile Grégoire, a bourgeoise (G 407), and they who emasculate 
the dead body of the exploiting shop-keeper Maigrat (G 414). 
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Moreover, it is la Bralé who is the first to be armed with bricks, 
ready to hurl them at the soldiers guarding the mine Voreux 
(G 484). She begins throwing; la Levaque rolls up her sleeves 
and approaches the soldiers so that her aim may be better; 
la Mouquette grows tired of breaking bricks into pieces, and 
hurls them whole. Even Catherine Maheu, who until now has 
held aloof, is seized with a mad desire to massacre, and hurls 
bricks at the soldiers with blind fury. And Maheu, who stands 
by as an onlooker, is fiercely taunted by his wife, until, he, too, 
joins in the attack on the soldiers (G 486). Zola has portrayed 
these women as so many furies, constantly menacing and incit- 
ing to bloody vengeance, all their womanly qualities swept 
away by a wild, uncontrollable rage. 

The mob cf miners grew by leaps and bounds, men, women, 
and children rushing forth from their houses and hurrying 
along bringing up the rear (G 373). It finally numbered over 
2,500 in the first mob scene’ (Gj378), whereas the mob of 
weavers totaled about 1,500 (W 371). Those who did not join 
the latter voluntarily were brought out of their homes and 
forced to join (W 377). The nearest parallel to such recruiting 
by force in Germinal is the insistence that no one shall work 
during the strike, and the action of the mob in dragging Chava] 
along against his will, commanding him to lend a hand in the 
work of destroying the mines (G 379). Yet both Zola and 
Hauptmann describe scenes in which individuals refuse to com- 
ply with the demands of the mob. In Germinal a tensely dra- 
matic scene develops when Quandieu, an old miner on guard 
at Montsou, refuses to let the mob brush him aside to attack 
the mine. His stern devotion to duty is like that of the soldier 
who unquestioningly complies with his orders (G 371): ““Nom 
de Dieu! vous ne passerez pas! Aussi vrai que le soleil nous 
éclaire, j’aime mieux crever que de laisser toucher aux cAbles. 
Ne poussez donc plus, je me fous dans le puits devant vous! 
. + + « Quel est le cochon qui ne comprend pas ga? Moi, je ne 
suis qu’un ouvrier comme vous autres. On m’a dit de garder, 
je garde.”’ Of the weavers, old Hilse, a devout man who hopes 
for reward in heaven, remains faithfully at work in spite of 
threats on the part of those who would coerce him to join the 
mob. His final words are (W 384): ‘Hie hat mich mei’ himm- 
lischer Vater hergesetzt. .... Hie bleiben mer sitzen und tun, 
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was mer schuldig sein, und wenn d’r ganze Schnee verbrennt.”’ 
So powerful is the effect of Hilse’s piety and sense of duty that 
Baumert apologizes for having taken part in the mob activity, 
saying (W 382): “Ich wollte ja gerne nich mitmachen. Aber 
sieh ock, Gustav; d’r Mensch muss doch a eenziges Mal an’ 
Augenblick Luft kriegen.”’ 

The coming of the weavers’ mob in Act V is proclaimed by the 
tolling of bells, and finally their song is heard in close proximity 
(W 376); sung by many hundred voices, it sounds like a long, 
low lament in a monotone. This becomes their battle song and 
is finally sung with a note of triumph as the drama ends. It is 
paralleled in Germinal by the cry, “Du pain! du pain! du pain!” 
which, repeated again and again, voices the misery of the starv- 
ing miners and resounds ominously above the fury of the mob. 
It runs through the entire first mob scene as the battle cry of 
the miners. It is heard in turn as a cry, a loud lament, as dying 
away in the distance; it bursts forth with redoubled violence, 
sounds like a howling tempest, and again dies down into a plain- 
tive moan. 

The culminating action of both miners and weavers is their 
defiance of the troops sent to quell the riot. In both cases the 
mob is fired on by the soldiers whom it attacks. The miners 
hurl bricks, the weavers cobblestones. The soldiers are vic- 
torious in repelling the assault of the miners, but are routed by 
the weavers. A capricious fate decrees that Maheu, one of the 
best, peace-loving miners, a man inclined to moderation, is 
killed by the soldiers’ fire, and that devout old Hilse, who had 
flatly refused to join the mob, is killed by a stray bullet as he 
sits by the window weaving. The weavers by winning at least 
a temporary victory over the soldiers, make progress to that 
extent toward realizing their modest hope of no longer going 
to bed hungry, of having a roof over their heads and a shirt 
on their backs (W 377). Although the miners are defeated by 
the troops and are finally forced by hunger to capitulate, the 
novel ends with a note of optimism, with the conviction that 
all this bloodshed, starvation, suffering, and misery cannot 
ultimately have been in vain. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 








XXXII. THE VALIDITY OF LITERARY DEFINITIONS 


In an age of questioning like ours, literary definitions can as 
little as anything else escape being called to the bar to give an 
account of themselves, and of their right to exist; and some, 
no doubt, would say that the case has already been decided 
against them. Personally, after having engaged in framing a 
few of my own, I do not share that view; and what I wish to do 
here is to consider briefly what gives literary definitions their 
validity, and what considerations ought to guide us in framing 
them. The task will involve some attention to the general 
speculative background against which purely literary problems 
are relieved, and may bring together some aspects which will 
derive at least relative novelty from their juxtaposition. 


I 


The objections to literary definitions seem to me to be based 
either on lack of thought or on confusion of thought; or, to put 
it more politely, either on declining to think or on thinking in 
the wrong way. The former mood naturally cannot produce 
definitions; and we have to admit that anyone who chooses to 
adopt it is entitled to do so. A person who sincerely feels that 
the attempt to frame literary definitions is both fruitless and 
annoying is not likely to be reasoned out of that belief; and a 
good many appear to be precisely of that state of mind. Asa 
good instance of it in a writer whose opinions have gained 
considerable currency I may quote these words of Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch: “Why worry me with any definition of the 
Grand Style in English, when here and here and again here .. . 
I recognize and feel the thing?’ One of the kings of Savoy in 
the early nineteenth century is said to have had for his motto, 
“I’m not king in order to be worried’’; evidently Sir Arthur did 
not become a professor of literature in order to be worried, 
either. 

The only difficulty with this habit of mind is that it furnishes 
its possessor with no very obvious reply to the question, ‘““How 
do you know—still more, how do we know—that what you feel 


1 On the Art of Writing, American edn., p. 20. 
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and recognize as the ‘grand style’ or whatever else is really 
anything of the kind?’”’ He is somewhat in the position of a 
person who tries to cash a check at a bank where he is not known, 
and who indignantly repulses queries as to his identity and his 
solvency. Purely individual recognition and feeling may sat- 
isfy their possessor, but hardly others unless he can give an 
account of them. For that matter, Sir Arthur tells us in another 
place that prose and verse each demand “‘a different concept of 
what the writer should aim at and what avoid.’” It is true 
that he admits such concepts only as “guides to practice’; but 
surely it is evident that a concept which is not clearly thought 
out will hardly be the safest of guides. 

The real root of this objection to definitions, so far as it is 
serious, seems to be expressed in another remark of Sir Arthur’s, 
when he speaks of “eschewing, for the present at any rate, all 
general definitions and theories, through the sieve of which the 
particular achievement of genius is so apt to slip.”* Here we 
leave the field of purely capricious denial, and pass over to the 
region which I have described as that of confused thinking on 
the subject. Viewed more closely, this confusion is seen to 
assume two main forms: the first, a confusion between a literary 
definition and a scientific definition; the second, an uncertainty 
as to the proper functior. of a literary definition. The two tend 
to shade into each other; but as the former is the more obvious 
and the less complex, it can conveniently be disposed of first. 

The aim of science may in general be said to be the discovery 
of uniformities of identification and of prediction.‘ The 
chemist, for instance, desires to get a definition of any particular 
element which will enable it to be identified wherever it occurs; 
and he is likewise interested in such a generalization as Men- 
deleeff’s periodic law, which enables him to predict the properties 
of elements subsequently to be discovered. The discovery and 
the precise formulation of uniformities of these two types is the 


2 Ibid., p. 52. 

3 Ibid., p. 18. 

‘ “Science expresses a quite specific endeavor to get phenomena under intel- 
lectual control, so that we can think of them economically and clearly in relation 
to the rest of our science, and so that we can use them as a basis for secure pre- 
diction and effective action.”—J. Arthur Thomson, The System of Animate 
Nature, I, p. 8. 
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occupation and the ideal of the several sciences—an ideal at- 
tained with varying degrees of success as we pass from phys- 
ical astronomy through physics and chemistry to biology, for 
example. Now it is evident that the study of literature is con- 
cerned with uniformities of the first type relatively little, and 
with those of the second not at all. In literature we can at most 
deal only with similarities of identification, and prediction, 
even in the broad way of suggesting the probable course of 
literary movements, is mostly beyond us, while prediction of 
the emergence of specific authors and works is wholly so. The 
causes of this state of affairs are sufficiently obvious; but I 
bring up the point because it is sometimes assumed that a so- 
called “‘science” of literature ought to produce results compar- 
able in accuracy to those attained by physics or chemistry. It 
will do nothing of the sort; and it will have in common with 
sciences of the quantitative type only a certain community of 
spirit in the way problems are attacked and research is pro- 
secuted. The results, whatever they may prove to be, must be 
interpreted in the literary mode. 

Partially akin to this mistaken notion of the scientific 
character of the literary definition is one aspect of the second 
error I have mentioned—namely, the idea that such a definition 
is the equiva'ent of a formula. The formulas of science serve 
for prediction and for production. The former we have already 
ruled out of account; but the latter have at many periods seemed 
to possess literary parallels. The modern chemist, we are told, 
works out on paper the formula of a new carbon compound, and 
then goes into the laboratory to build it up. Just so, there have 
been periods when it has been thought that the specifications of 
a perfect tragedy or a perfect epic could be framed in advance, 
and the actual result worked out by anyone able to collect 
material and follow the directions. Unfortunately, the parallel 
does not hold in practice. It is immaterial by what chemist or 
in what laboratory the formula is worked out (assuming only 
that both chemist and labcratory are properly equipped for the 
task), because both the substances, the conditions, and the aim 
are practically uniform; but a tragedy, for instance, springs 
from an entirely different level of experience, and neither 
materials, surroundings, nor writer are interchangeable with 
any others. 
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The root of the difference is of course simply this—scientific 
formulas have been based on terms whose identity has been 
secured by as much abstraction and simplification as may be 
necessary in any given case. Hence the symbols used by the 
physicist or the chemist represent elements which, in that par- 
ticular connection, are unvarying, and the formulas built up 
from them are likewise unvarying. But to frame such formulas 
to cover the phenomena of literature is wholly out of the 
question. The most that a literary formula can do is to bring 
together a large group of facts under the manageable form of a 
statement which conveniently summarizes some phase of their 
behavior. An example of an esthetic formula is Santayana’s 
“Unity by inclusion gives us the beautiful; unity by exclusion 
gives us the sublime;’’ of a rhetorical formula, Wendell’s 
“Words and sentences are subjects of revision; paragraphs and 
whole compositions are subjects of prevision’’; of a formula in 
literary history, Dr. Griffin’s “The epic is indigenous, and 
flourishes among a people in undisturbed possession of ancestral 
traditions; the romance is exotic, and flourishes among a people 
in process of appropriating a foreign culture.’*® It is evident 
that such general statements as these® possess no such imme- 
diate and unquestionable validity as do the formulas of physics 
or chemistry; their application to any particular instance has 
to be tested and determined by experience. We try them out 
on various such concrete cases, and see how far they apply, and 
where they may have to be modified. They are suggestive, not 
exhaustive; and they are so, largely because the material with 
which they deal cannot be so drastically simplified and standard- 
ized as can the facts of physics or chemistry. 

From this standpoint we can now proceed to approach the 
other aspect of the second error—the notion that literary 
definitions are useless because they are not the equivalents of 
the concrete works they define. This view has been forcibly 
expressed by Professor R. K. Hack at the close of an article’ 


5 P.M. L. A. XXXVIII. 57. 

*I do not know how far it is significant that these three examples (not cho- 
sen with the point in mind) assume the form of an antithesis, not that of the 
typically mathematical form,'the equation. Perhaps there is a clue here to a 
basic difference in method. 

™“The Doctrine of Literary Forms,” in Harvard Studies in Classical Philol- 
ogy, XXVII (1916), pp. 1-65. 
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which traces the growth of the doctrine of self-existent and 
evolving literary forms. He concludes that, if such definitions 
possess objective validity, “they must fulfil two requirements: 
they must explain all ‘tragedies’ or whatever form is being 
defined, and they must be capable of verification” (p. 56). 
But they fail to meet these requirements: ‘Neither Aristotle’s 
nor any other conceivable definition will assist us to explain any 
particular tragedy whatsoever’; nay, “their ‘scientific defini- 
tions’ of a particular form are always being refuted by good new 
work.” This denial is surely sweeping enough; but Professor 
Hack goes on to re-enforce it from another angle: 


It is therefore impossible to establish a scientific and objective definition 
of any form of literature. We might easily reach the same conclusion in another 
way: that is, by examining the mental process through which a critic goes in the 
endeavor to define. Tragedy cannot be defined in the void: the critic must 
have some works of literature which all acknowledge to be tragedies in the 
particular and concrete sense. The definition of the genus must be reached by 
combining the essential attributes common to all the species. But this means 
abstraction from the reality; it means that tragedy must be studied externally 
and not from the inside; that it must be treated as a given fixed product, not 
as a round truth but as a flat surface. The result is that the definition cannot 
be equivalent to the concrete fact and cannot possibly explain that fact, because 
the particular tragedy is nox itself objective—p. 58. 


These sweeping denials, however, seem to me to be based on 
a number of dubious affirmations. For one thing, they wholly 
ignore the distinction between abstract and descriptive sciences ;* 


8 See on .his important point John T. Merz, A History of European Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century, II, 200-204, 339-40, 465, 552. The following passage 
is typical: “That the whole of nature, as well as all observabl: phenomena, 
are in reality only the result of such a composition of definite simple actions, and 
can be studied as such, may be quite correct; but that this method, however 
useful in isolated cases, and especially however fruitful in the application 
to artificial mechanisms, will never lead to a just comprehension of any large 
cluster of phenomena, or to an appreciation of the totality of things which 
surround us, must be evident to anyone who at once appreciates the rigidity and 
universality of mathematical calculations,and sees how soon they fail to become 
of practical use when we attempt to attack any complex problem through them.” 
(p. 340). Compare this remark of Professor W. H. Sheldon: “The full meaning 
of the scientific categories cannot be learned from their numerical values alone; 
they are concepts which apply éo the sense-data, and their meaning must be 
learned also from their manifestation in those data” (Strife of Systems and 
Productive Duality, p. 126). For a view from a somewhat different angl>, see 
R. F. A. Hoernle, Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, pp. 31-32, 152-154. 
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for another, they do not at all make clear what is to be under- 
stood by ‘explanation’; for a third, they fail to take into account 
the fact that many scientific generalizations do not in the least 
explain the causes of the items they cover, and do not profess 
to doso. This is notoriously true of the law of gravitation, of 
which Professor Hack makes great case. Moreover, the history 
of scientific thought is full of instances of scientific principles 
being refuted by new discoveries; indeed, how could scientific 
progress be otherwise possible? I am perfectly willing to admit 
that literary definitions must constantly keep actual practice 
in view, and must take new examples into account; but to hold 
that all conceivable definitions wili be inevitably and auto- 
matically subverted by such new examples seems to me a counsel 
of despair. Indeed, Professor Hack’s opinion seems to go as far 
in the direction of denial of any stable basis for literary judg- 
ments as the older views to which he objects ever did in the 
direction of over-formal fixity. 

But without further considering Professor Hack’s curious 
medley of physics, geometry, and biology, let us examine more 
closely his strictures on the way in which definitions must be 
framed. In the case of tragedy (to take the form which he 
selects), it is certainly true that it cannot be defined in the void, 
and I am not aware that anyone has ever supposed that it 
could. Surely the desire to define a literary form could hardly 
have arisen before examples of that form existed; and certainly 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy was not framed in the absence 
of concrete works. We may grant, also, that the process of 
definition must be by collecting and combining the essential 
attributes of the given examples; but to say that this must 
inevitably be a process of abstraction is a very disputable 
proposition. A sounder philosophy would teach us that there 
are two stages in the formation of a general conception—a stage 
of extended, undifferentiated notions, general only because ill- 
defined, and a stage in which distinct notions are worked out 
by the conscious noting and addition of differences, not by 
abstraction.® It is perfectly true that a mere process of ab- 
straction, applied to phenomena as complex and delicate as 
those of literature, will lead to deplorable results; but it is by no 


* Cf. James Wara, Psychological Principles, pp. 200 and 304. 
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means true that abstraction in the sense of withdrawal from the 
concrete is our only resource in framing literary definitions.'® 

Furthermore, on what grounds should it be required that such 
definitions be “‘equivalent to the concrete facts?” Certainly 
no scientific definition is so; it is merely applicable, for the 
scientific purposes already specified, to any instance which can 
fairly be brought under it. The multiplication table, to take a 
simple example, is not “equivalent” to any of the countless 
specific operations which can be performed with its aid; it 
merely codifies the principles necessary to their prompt solution. 
Just so, a good literary definition enables us to think more clearly 
about the phenomena which it covers; but we could get along 
without it, just as we could settle every arithmetical problem 
by counting on our fingers—a process, I suppose, more “con- 
crete” than the use of Arabic numerals. Certainly, literary 
phenomena are much too complex to be reduced to any such 
simple scheme as that of the multiplication table; but why that 
should forbid our trying to get increasingly accurate statements 
about them is to me at least not clear. The whole point is that 
no one is compelled to use literary definitions; but that some of 
us find it serviceable to do so, and are therefore interested in 
making them as efficient as we can for our purpose. 


II 


What, then, is our real aim in framing and using literary 


definitions? It is, I believe, a double one: we may desire either . 


something which will assist us in surveying a particular field of 
literary endeavor, or something which shall express our sense of 
underlying literary kinships. Evidently these two purposes 


10 Contrast Pater, Plato and Platonism (ist edn., 1893), p. 140: “The con- 
crete, and that even as a visible thing, has gained immeasurably in richness 
and compass, in fineness, and interest towards us, by the process, of which 
those acts of generali.ation, of reduction to class and generic type, have cer- 
tainly been a part. And holding still to the concrete, the particular, to the 
visible or sensuous, if you will, last as first, thinking of that as essentially the 
one vital and lively thing, really worth our while in a short life, we may recog- 
nise sincerely what generalisation and abstraction have done or may do, are 
defensible as doing, just for that—for the particular gem or flower—what its 
proper service is to a mind in search, precisely, of a concrete and intuitive 
knowledge such as that.’’ The whole context (pp.138-143) deserves careful con- 
sideration. 
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are distinct, and the definitions which fit either one must be 
carefully kept apart. In particular, we must beware of carrying 
over definitions of the first sort into the field of the second, unless 
we watch what we are doing. When we are aiming at general or 
historical study, we spread our net wide and collect whatever 
comes in our way; a ‘trace,’ as the chemist would say, of the 
particular element of which we are in search may lead us to in- 
clude a work which otherwise is little to our purpose. But when 
we seek to define a literary form, we must look for some essential 
or constituting resemblance in the class of works under dis- 
cussion, and we can afford to pass over, or to leave in the back- 
ground, works in which that resemblance is not sufficiently 
prominent. We are no longer collecting specimens, but trying 
to find a principle of grouping. Furthermore, we must in this 
latter case look more closely and more deeply. Superficial 
traits, or statements of intention by the writers themselves, 
may be misleading; and conversely, we may discover a real 
unity underlying works which at first sight appear very unlike. 

From this statement it is easy to see what kind of validity 
these two classes of definition can fairly claim. The validity of 
the first class is that of utility pure and simple; any definition 
which enables us to carry on a particular investigation in 
accordance with the limits fixed for it is for the purpose of that 
investigation a good definition. Let us say that the investiga- 
tion deals with a field as yet imperfectly surveyed, or with a 
tract of time limited for convenience of treatment; evidently, 
in either case, a definition might work very well which would yet 
need much modification before it could be applied to another 
field or period. And still more might that be the case if we 
sought to transfer it to the second sphere of interest, in which 
we are concerned with definitions which satisfy our theoretical 
interest, our love of disinterested speculation. There would 
seem to be no reason why the field of literature should not, as 


*. much as any other, be the object of such speculation—why we 


should not trace in it resemblances and differences, scrutinize 
varieties of material, distinguish the various ways in which 
the mentality of a writer is brought to bear on them. Only, of 
course, we should not engage in such a task without a sense of 
its true nature and of its attendant limitations. 
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What these limitations are has already been intimated in the 
first part of our discussion. We cannot expect definitions which 
deal with such complex and shifting items as those of literature 
to have the sharpness and the immediate acceptability of the 
definitions of physics and chemistry; the material they cover 
cannot be simplified to the requisite extent for that without 
entirely losing its specific character. We cannot expect them 
to exhaust all the concrete variety of all the possible cases under 
them (no scientific definition, indeed, does that), and we cannot 
use them as a means of prescription, except to a limited extent, 
or as a means of prediction. No one, for instance, could have 
predicted that in 1907 there would appear a novel entitled The 
Secret Agent, which would present a new phase in its author’s 
development, and embody some very striking technical innova- 
tions. Doubtless no one expects that sort of minute prediction 
in literary affairs; but even the emergence of a new literary 
trend is hardly a matter which can be forecast. We can, it is 
true, suppose that a movement which has prevailed for a con- 
siderable time will normally provoke a reaction; but just what 
direction that reaction will take, and still more what specific 
forms it will assume, we shall hardly be able to foretell. 

So long, then, as we do not imagine that literary definitions 
will help us to frame specifications to be followed in production, 
or prophecies of the form production will assume, we can devise 
them with a.clear conscience. I do not know that the desire to 
predict literary developments has ever caused serious harm; 
but it is a familiar fact that at certain periods, especially under 
the dominance of neo-classic ideas, the definition has been 
held up as a rigid form, with which practice must, on pain of 
failure, coincide. (This, incidentally, explains why so much 
effort has been devoted to defining such neo-classic favorites as 
epic and tragedy, whereas such freer forms as lyric, novel, and 
essay have attracted less attention.) I need hardly say that 
the kind of definition I am here advocating has no such aim in 
view; and that I can understand, though I do not share, the 
suspicion of literary definitions in general which the opposite 
tendency has in some cases aroused among writers who are not 
merely indifferent to the question. What my kind of definition 
aims at is simply to survey a given field of literary production, to 
perceive there such literary kinships as may come to light, and 
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to specify, as accurately as the case permits, the characteristic 
marks of those kinships. It may very well happen that these 
marks, when they are at length discriminated, may reveal 
resemblances between works superficially not much alike, and 
may in other cases override equally superficial likenesses; for 
what we are in search of would be not mere ear-marks, but the 
essential and constituting resemblance underlying a group of 
literary objects. And this, in turn, shows us the only real sense 
in which literary prediction is possible—namely, not in pre- 
dicting the exact shape which a particular work will assume, but 
in postulating for it the presence of elements which we have 
already distinguished as constituting a kinship, and hence in 
assigning it to its true literary kindred. If a work is to fit into 
a given series, it must present the validating marks of that 
series. If those marks are rightly chosen, the definition itself is 
valid; if they are not, it falls; and that is all there is to it. 
Literary definitions, then, far from being framable in the void, 
must be framed with constant and attentive regard to the works 
in question. Consequently, every sound literary definition 
implies a theory—that is, it must be based on inspection of and 
acquaintance with the range of works needed to establish it. 
By a theory, in this sense, I do not in the least mean an a priori 
construction of the neo-classic type, but what the word orig- 
inally and properly implies—namely, a view. More exactly, 
I mean a survey and scrutiny of the works in question carried 
far enough to reveal a valid constituiing resemblance of the 
kind already specified. The existence of a theory thus implies 
a range of facts to be dealt with, and a definite point from which 
they are viewed. It does not necessarily imply an absolutely 
comprehensive survey; but if the main position is carefully 
chosen, and the observer properly sensitive, the applicability of 
the results will not be limited to their immediate range. It is 
perhaps possible to frame such a theory in a single department 
of literature; but results are likely to be safer if a larger field 
is taken, and certain important theoretical questions can hardly 
be answered without taking into account literature as a whole. 
The formation of any literary theory is therefore based on a 
certain number of acts of criticism; but it is also true, in a sense, 
that the practice of criticism implies the presence of a certain 
amount of theory. What happens is, I suppose, that in the 
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process of acquiring familiarity with literature both particular 
judgments and a general background gradually take shape, and 
eventually develop into explicit criticisms on the one hand and 
a background of theory on the other. Criticism is perhaps 
possible without explicit theory, but hardly possible for long 
without implicit theory. The mere work of collection and com- 
parison will almost inevitably, in any thinking critic, lead to the 
working out of principles which extend beyond the works imme- 
diately in hand; and such a critic usually furnishes more or less 
definite glimpses of what his theoretical background is. A 
merely discursive and non-unified sensitiveness can scarcely 
survive for long in its original keenness; if it is to get anywhere, 
it will pretty surely try to organize itself. This process will 
naturally involve the framing of definitions, at first in the shape 
of practical clues to the detection of forms and qualities, and 
ultimately in the final shape of connecting principles among the 
severalitems. Such, in the most summary outline, is the cyclical 
process by which definitions first emerge as a convenient means 
of dealing with literary phenomena, are then tested and modified 
by reference to those phenomena, and finally take their places 
as constituents of a developed literary theory. 


III. 


After this account of the sources from which literary defini- 
tions derive their validity, a few words may be added at the 
close concerning the ways in which they may best be framed," 
especially with reference to those of the theoretical type; for, 
as I have said, all kinds of definitions may provisionally serve 
the purposes of particular investigations. In view of the general 
nature of the defining process, as previously analyzed, we can 
see that there must be two main directions of procedure—either 
we try to apply a definition to an object, or we try to elicit a 
definition from a group of objects. But we employ neither 
method in its purity. It is presumably the recurrent existence 
of facts which forces upon us the need of thinking about them 
inclusively; and it is the traits of the individual fact which lead 


11 Jn this section I am much indebted to Dr. J. S. Mackenzie’s Outlines of 
Constructive Philosophy (1917), especially pp. 70, 72, 112, 139; a work, by the 
way, which can be strongly recommended to any who desire a clear and non- 
technical exposition of recent philosophical tendencies. 
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us to verify or to modify our initial conception. No true 
literary definition is framable in advance of \iterary objects; 
and the neo-classic attempts at such a feat are really framed on 
considerations quite other than literary. What we can actually 
distinguish is a shift of emphasis in a continuous cyclical 
process; we can fix our attention more on the object than the 
class, or the reverse, but we cannot really think of an object 
absolutely unique or of a class entirely without reference to its 
component objects. For convenience of treatment, however, 
we may, with the proper reservations, think of the object in 
itself or with reference to something else. 

Taking, then, a literary object in itself, the first step toward 
its definition is to ascertain, as precisely as possible, its prop- 
erties—how it affects us when read. This may lead to an ex- 
amination of its constituents, whether as directly revealed by 
inspection or as disclosed by analysis. And further, since 
many points cannot well be understood as they appear, but only 
in the light of what has gone before, we may have to make such 
a study of their antecedents as will reveal the efficacy of the 
latter as shaping conditions. We have to deal, then, with 
properties ascertained by direct experience, with constituents 
revealed by analysis, and with antecedents reached by historical 
study; and each step is subject to certain cautions. The object 
must be allowed to produce its effect with the minimum of 
resistance, and with the least possible deviation from the line of 
the author’s intention. Analysis, in its search for constituents, 
must not be pushed too far, especially not beyond the point 
from which a return to the grasp of the entire work is possible. 
Just so, the study of antecedents should not be carried on after 
solid evidence has evaporated, or the line of filiation become 
too thin to hold securely. Finally, we must be on our guard 
against the general “fallacy of explanation’? —the fallacy of 
supposing that a whole can be restored by the mere addition of 
its parts, or explained by a mere listing of its lowest and simplest 
constituents; though at the same time it remains true that the 
higher or more inclusive view does not contradict these simpler 
aspects, so far as they go, however much it may add or modify. 

But since, as we have seen, no piece of literature lives solely 
to itself, we can also consider a work in its relations; and, for 
the task of defining, two of these relations are of special im- 
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portance. Every work has at least a few others more or less 
akin to it, and accordingly takes its place in a more or less 
definite order, determined, for instance, by the kind of mental 
energy chiefly active in its production, or by the sort of items 
with which it deals, or by the circumstances amid which it 
arises, or by a combination of these. (This is not the place for 
attempting a complete map of the literary field, a task which 
I hope later to take up elsewhere.) Thus, we might examine a 
tragedy primarily as a play, or primarily as a piece of imagina- 
tive literature; but we might or might not be concerned with its 
antecedents, according to the nature of the particular case. 
And in carrying out the process we should in the long run, as 
already emphasized, find our conceptions both of the work and 
of its order interacting, to the ultimate greater definiteness of 
both. 

As the conception of any given literary order grows clearer, 
there will emerge in it the second relation we have to deal with, 
namely, that exemplified by the type. A type is simply that 
object in any order which presents the greatest number of the 
distinguishing traits of the order, with the least admixture of 
other traits. The importance of the type for literary theory lies 
not so much in itself as in sundry mistaken notions to which it 
may give rise. For one, the typical work of a given class is 
usually not the highest work in that class, because the energy 
required for gaining the highest point may draw in qualities 
not needed in a less energetic manifestation. For another, the 
type, though it may tend to become a mean, is not a norm; that 
is, other examples of the class do not necessarily approach 
perfection simply as they approximate the type. Just here, I 
take it, is the real root of the neo-classic delusion, which has 
always been prone to set up the type as that to which all other 
cases ought to conform, and has often been prone to hold that 
the type is in truth an archetype given by some superhuman 
power. In reality, of course, the type cannot be discovered 
until an order to which it belongs has been constituted; there 
is no such thing as a type in vacuo. To suppose that there is, is 
to rejoin the untenable position that literary definitions can 
prescribe the course that literature ought to adopt. 

None the less, the idea of literary types, when properly con- 
trolled, has considerable value for the procedure of literary 
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theory. For one thing, the selection of suitable types is a good 
training for discovering the capacities of any literary medium or 
form, so long as it is remembered that the choice of types varies 
according to the end in view, and that the type must be able to 
disclose the desired qualities on a sufficiently large scale. Other- 
wise, we shall have such fallacies as that of an inherent superior- 
ity of some types over others, or that of Matthew Arnold’s 
doctrine of “‘poetic touchstones,’’ according to which you can 
determine the merit of any given poetical passage by the 
application of certain selected lines—somewhat like a pocket 
battery-tester. Another legitimate use of types is as guides and 
rallying points in a specific investigation. An admirable recent 
example of this is Mr. Percy Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction, which 
employs a small group of novels, each of them exemplifying as 
singly as possible some aspect of his conception of the novel it- 
self. Other applications, within the limits of the previous 
cautions, will readily suggest themselves to my readers. 

We can now see that the framing of a literary definition which 
shall be viable in the domain of theory is a task which depends 
on a number of factors—on a thorough knowledge of the 
literary field with its antecedents and issues, on a due sense of 
our aim in any particular case, on a careful emphasizing of the 
aspect which we may have especially in view. It would be an 
interesting task to pass in review some celebrated literary 
definitions, noting how far their successes and their failures 
have been due to observance or neglect of these considerations. 
For such a task space is here lacking; but I cannot resist poini- 
ing out that one of the earliest and most potent of them all— 
Aristotle’s definition of tragedy—takes into account practically 
all the specifications I have suggested. Before coming to the 
definition itself, Aristotle briefly sketches the antecedents of 
tragedy; then enumerates its constituents (‘‘an action serious 
and complete, in embellished language, enacted not narrated’’) 
and its properties (“through pity and terror effecting the proper 
purgation of these emotions”); and is throughout concerned 
with placing tragedy in the general literary field. Some details 
of his view may rouse our dissent; but the soundness of his 
general method is undeniable. 

The upshot of our discussion is thus the conception of literary 
definitions as providing us with clues, with kinships, with orders, 
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and with types. The basis of this division is functional, and the 
validity of the resulting forms is likewise functional—derived, 
that is, from the fulfilment by each of its due office, within its 
attendant limits. We have seen some of the confusions which 
may arise if these limits are not observed—if, for instance, a 
clue is exalted into unjustifiable range or permanence, or a type 
is set up as a law-giving norm; we know, indeed, that the history 
of literary theory swarms with the progeny of these and similar 
delusions. My aim here has been to show that, even after all 
legitimate reservations have been made—after we have granted 
that literary definitions are neither as water-tight as scientific 
formulas, as fillable as prescriptions, or as concrete as actualities 
—there yet remains for them, in the summing up of literary 
kinships, a theoretical office which they have both the right 
and the ability to discharge. 
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